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JOHN MERRYMAN. 2Ui BB, WARING. 
JOHN MERRYMAN & CO. 
Farmers’ and Planters’ Agents, 
And Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 69 W. FAYETTE STREET, UP-STAIRS, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
FOR THE SALE OF) 


Peruvian Guano, Ground Bones, 
AND ALL MANUFACTURED FERTILIZERS OF KNOWN VALUE. 








We select and purchase at Manufacturers’ Prices, the most Improved Agricultural Im- 
p‘ements, including 


Threshers, Horse Powers, Ploughs, Reapers & Mowers, Grain Drills, 
Grain Fans, Harrows, Gorn Shellers, Plough Castings, &c. 


HEREFORD, DEVON, ALDERNEY, AYRSHIRE AND GRADE CATTLE, 
MILCH COWS, HORSES, MULES, SHEEP, 
SWINE, POULTRY, AND IN FACT, EVERYTHING REQUIRED. 





YOUNG MEN OF THE SOUTH 


PREPARE FOR BUSINESS BY ATTENDING THE 


Baltimore Business College, 
No. 8 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL INSTITUTION IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
COURSE OF Sa Uy 


The Curriculum of Study and Practice in this Institution is the result of many years of ex- 


erience, and the best combination of business talent to be found in the country. It embraces 
ook-keeping ir all its Gonetmnante and applications, Sommercial Law, Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Business Writing, with incidental Instruction in_the principles of Political Economy, and 
y tonntee training in Business Correspondence. For further particulars, send for College 
Journal, Special Circular and splendid Specimens of Penmanship, (enclosing two letter stamps,) 


ADDRESS W. H,. SADLER, President, 
No. 8 NortH CHARLES STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





HENRY E. PEYTON. POWHATAN B. STARKE. 


PEYTON & STARKE, 


GENERAL: 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


No. 26 SECOND STREET; 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Negotiate all kinds of Insurance in the best Maryland and Foreign Compan- 
ies, at the lowest rates, without additional cost to the insured. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 


e 








1. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 
3. UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, 
4. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
5. ALGEBRA, 
6. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
7. GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, 
8. SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, 
9. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
10. THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
12. THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS AS A 
DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND. 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, A. M., LL.D., 


Late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, and formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in the University of Mississippi. 





Some of the above Works are already prepared for the press, others are in course 
of preparation, and the publication of the series will be commenced as soon as euita- 
ble arrangements can be made. The author trusts that an experience ofnearly twenty 
years as a Teacher of Mathematics, and a still longer period devoted to a study of the 
principles and methods of the Science, will enable him to do something more than 
merely to copy preceding writers or translate French Books. 

While preserving all the excellences of the best models, he trusts to avoid some 
of their imperfections, and also to afid valuable improvements of his own, especially 
in the elements of Geometry, Analytical Geometry, and the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 





“TS DAVIS A TRAITOR?” 
BY ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, L.L. D. 


Pp. 264, Baltimore, 1666. For sale at the Bookstores of Baltimore, by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, and A, D. Appleton, New York. Retail price, $1.50 per 
copy; postage, 16 cents. 


H. C. DALLAM, CHARLES W. RUSSELL, 


Attorney ut Lut, | Attorney at Laty, 


OFFICE--31 ST. PAUL STREET, | No. 28+ ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE. BALTIMORE, 
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COTTON PLANTING. 
1SSG7. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State a 
culture Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemists 
in America and Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition 
held at Hambarg, 1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, 
and = to Peruvian Guano. 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


B- M- RHODES & CoO. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 


A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, M. D. 


Analptical and Consulting Ehemist, 


Laboratory, 59 South Gay Street, 
Residence, LO Bolton Street. 








Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, Fertilizers, etc., analyzed, and opinions given on manu- 
factures, chemical processes, etc. 





HENRY H. LEWIS. CLARENCE MORFIT, 


MORFIT & LEWIS, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


AND 


Dealers in Fine Chemicals, &c. 
No. 66 SOUTH CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, pure Re-Agents and Photographic Chemicals on hand 
and made to order. 


McNALLY & McMULLEN, 
39 S. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carriage, Wagon and Saddlery Hardware, 


Wheels, Spokes, Hubs, Rims, Axles, Springs, Bolts, 
Enameled Canvas and Leather, Varnish, Coach Trimmings, &c. 
Bits, Spurs, Buckles, Harness and Saddle Mountings, 
English Bridles, Saddlers’ Tools-and Materials generally. 
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BALTIMORE 
College of Dental Surgery, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


LSSe'7-Gs. 























aU os 


THOMAS E. BOND, A. M., M. D., Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics. 

PHILIP H. AUSTEN. A. M., . D.. D. D.S., Professor of Dental Science and Mechanism. 
FERDINAND J. 8S. GORGAS, A. M. ,»M.D., D. D.S., Pror. of Dental Surgery. 

A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, A. M., M. D., Prof. “of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

RUSSELL MURDOCH, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Anat 

HENRY REGINALD NOEL, A. M.,M. D., Prof. of *Pliystology. 

HENRY HOBART KEECH, D D. 5. Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 

THOMAS SOLLERS WATERS, D . D.S,, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 
€LAUDE BAXLEY, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Twenty-eight Annual Session will commence on the first of November, 
1867, and close on the first of March, 1868. Infirmary will open on the 15th of 
October, 1867. 

Twenty -one Lectures are delivered every Week throughout the session, besides 
the hours spent in actual practice. 


Lecture and Demonstration Fees....cscececeseeceeneseeesceesSll5 00 
Matriculation Fee (paid only nen k beaceetioe 5 00 





Diploma Fee......eeceeceeeeeees eorcccces coccoceccccsoecse SOOO 
For Information, address 


F. J. 8S. GORGAS, M. D., 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY, 








Mo. 43 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md- 
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University of Maryland, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
SESSIOW 1867-8. 


The Sixteenth Annuai Session of the School of Medicine in the University of Mary- 
land will commence early in October, 1867, and will end on the 1st of March, 1868. 

During the past few years this School has been adding rapidly to its well known ad- 
vantages for medical tuition. Besides the full course of Didactic Lectures upon all the 
branches of Medicine, as now taught in the most advanced schools of the day, the 
courses of Clinical Lectures have been greatly extended. The University HospPitaL, 
or INFIRMARY, attached to the College. affords in itself a great variety of disease asa 
Civil Hospital, and as the SEAMEN’s HospiTat for the port of Baltimore. The public 
wards of this Institution are always open to students, and Clinical Lectures are deliv- 
ered therein at all seasons, without any additional charge. The Bay View Hospitat, 
attached to the new Baltimore City Almshouse which contains on an average about 
800 patients, is now also used as a Clinical School, where Professors in the University, 
their Adjuncts, and other prominent members of the profession, give regular courses 
of instruction. There are special advantages at this Institution for Obstetrical and 
Pathological studies. The Home of the Friendiess, several Orphan Asylums and Dis- 
pensaries, also afford facilities for Clinical studies in general disease and in specialties. 

Withal, it may be confidently said, that the University of Maryland offers advantages 
to students not surpassed by any American Medical School. 

The Faculty of the College, with the corps of Adjuncts, is now composed as follows: 


NATHAN R. SMITH, M. D., 
. Professor of Surgery. 
W. E. A. AIKIN, M. D., LL. D., 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 


G. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D., 


Professor of Obstetrics. 

RICHARD McSHERRY, M. D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, M. D., 
Professor of General, Descriptive, and Surgical Anatomy. 
SAMUEL C. CHEW, M. D., 


Professor of Materia Mediea and Therapeutics. 


FRANK DONALDSON, M. D., 


Professor of Physiology, Hygiene, and General Pathology. 


WM. T. HOWARD, M. D., 


Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 


JAMES H. BUTLER, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Adjunet to the Professor of Anatomy. 
The gentlemen above mentioned are the Physicians and Surgeons to the Infirmary, 
who give Clinical instruction throughout the year at that Institution. The Adjuncts 
give a SuMMER Course of Lectures from March to July. 


ALAN P. SMITH, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Surgery. 


W. CHEW VAN BIBBER, M. D., 


Adjunct to the Professor of Practice. 


M. J. De ROSSET, M. D., 


Adjunct to the Professor of Chemistry. 


FRED. A. CHATARD, Jr., M. D. 
Adjunct to the Professor of Obstetrics. 


J. H. STRAITH, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Materia Medica. 
The University Hospirat affords ample accommodation for private patients who 
may wish any attention in medicine or surgery, as wellas for patients who go into the 
ublic wards. There are two physicians resident in the house, besides a limited num- 
er of students who act as Clinical assistants. The fees for the full Course of Lectures 
are $120.(0, or $15.00 for the ticket of each Professor ; for Matriculation, $5.00; for Prac- 
tical Anatomy, $10.00; and for Graduation, $20.00. The requirements for Graduation 
are such as are customary in all the most respectable Medical Schools in the United 


States. 
‘ GEO. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D., Dean of the Facultv-. 


BALTIMORE, July, 1867. 


’ 
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TRADE MARE: 


J.C.B &CQ. 


Wines, Braudies, Whishies, 


éawoc, kc, k&Kc. 





J.C. BAUGHER & CO. 


33 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTERS OF 


WINES & BRANDIES. 
FINE OLD RYE & BOURBON 
WHrAIiISEEyY. 


OFFER FOR SALE IN BOND AND DUTY PAID, 
J. Hennessey, Pinet, Castillon & Co. Otard Du- 
puy & Co., and other Brandies. 


PORTS, SHERRIES, 
MADEIRAS, CHAMPAGNE, 


JAMAICA AND ST. CROIX RUM, GIN, &c. 





Ba A SPECIALTY MADE OF FINE WHISKIES.-@a 





SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OLD GRIFF WHISKEY. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAXTONS. A Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, Bart. THE GLOBE EDITION. With Frontispiece. Com- 
plete in one vol. l6mo. Cloth. Price $1 50. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By ‘‘Ouida,’’ author of ‘‘Idalia,’’ ‘‘Strathmore,’’ ‘‘Chandos,”’ ‘‘Granville 
de Vigne,’’ etc. Revised for publication by the Author. One vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $1.75. 


SORGHUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. An Accountof Recent 
Investigations concerning the Value of Sorghum in Sugar Production, to- 
gether with a Description of a New Method of Making Sugar and Refined 
Syrup from this Plant, adapted to common use. By F. L. Stewart. One 
volume, 12mo. Neat Cloth. Price $1.50. 


ELSIE MAGOON; OR, THE OLD STILL-HOUSE. A 


Temperance Tale. Founded upon the actual experience of everyday life. 
By Mrs. Frances D. Gage. One volume, 12mo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


THE INVISIBLES: AN EXPLANATION OF PHENOM- 
a — CALLED SPIRITUAL. One volume 12mo. Cloth. 
rice $1.75. 


A HISTORY OF CLERICAL CELIBACY. An Historical 
Sketch of Sacredotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. By Henry C. Lea, 
In one octavo volume of nearly 600 pages. Cloth. 


HEART-BREATHINGS ; OR, THE SOUL’S DESIRE EX- 
PRESSED IN EARNESTNESS: A series of Prayers, Meditations, and Se- 
lections for ‘‘The Home Circle.’”’ By S. P. Godwin. One vol. 16mo. 
Cloth Extra, gilt top. Price 75 cents. 


COMING WONDERS, EXPECTED BETWEEN 1867 AND 
1875. By the Rev. M. Baxter, author of ‘‘The Coming Battle.’ With 
Eighteen full-page illustrations. One volume 12mo. Neat Cloth. Price 
$1.00 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. A New Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Rid- 
dell, author of ‘‘ The Rich Husband,’’ ‘‘ The Race for Wealth,’’ ‘‘ Maxwell 
Drewitt,’’ etc. etc. One vol. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE PEOPLE THE SOVEREIGNS: Being a Comparison 
of the Government of the United States with those of the Republics which 
have existed before, with the Causes of their Decadence and Fall. By James 
Monroe, Ex-President of the United States. Edited by Samuel L. Gouver- 
neur, his grandson and administrator. One vol. 12mo. Extra Cloth. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
By A Republican (not a ‘‘ Radical.’’) 12mo. 





*,* These works are for sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mailon receipt 
of price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY SERIES 


oF 


School and College’Text-Books. 





RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 


The subscribers take great pleasure in presenting the annexed list of important 
and valuable Text Books for Schools and Universities, prepared by distinguished 
Scholars and friends of education in the South, which have been adopted in every 
Southern State. 

The want of good books adapted to the use of Southern Schools has long been 
felt. Leading teachers in the South admit that a new era in educational inter- 
ests has opened, making an imperative call for the works now in course of prep- 
aration. The gentlemen who have undertaken to meet this demand have for 
several years made the subjects treated a special study, and are recognized as 
among the first scholars of the country. Other important works are projected, 
and will shortly be announced. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT BOOKS, 


By Capt. M. F. MAURY, LL. D., author of “Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea.” 


1. First LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. On the plan of the Object Method of Teach- 
ing. Ready in August. 


2. INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Forming Part Second of a series of Geogra- 
phies. Ready in August. 


38. MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. A treatise on Mathematical, Civil and Physical 
Geography. Forming Part Third of a series of Geographies. 


4. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. In which the Natural Features of the Earth, Atmos- 
pherical Phenomena, and Animal and Vegetable Life will be Fully Treated. 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY ; for Schools, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, For 
Schools, Colleges and Libraries—public and private. By George F. Holmes, 
LL. D., Professor of History and General Literature, University of Virginia, 
Ready in October, 


TEXT-BOOK oF CHEMISTRY, FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John and Joseph 
Le Comte, Profs. of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
South Carolina. 


A TEXT-BooK oF GEOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS ANDCOLLEGES. By Joseph Le Comte, 
— of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, in the University of South 
Yarolina, 


TREATISE ON GENERAL Puysics. An advanced Text Book of Natural Philosophy 
for Universities and Colleges. By John Le Comte, Professor of Natural and 
Mechanical Philosophy, and Astronomy, in the University of South Carolina. 


HIsTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. For Schools. By Wm. GilmoreSimms, 1 vol. 
Now ready. $2 00. 
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Southern School Readers. 


A series of Readers designed for Southern Schools and Families. By George 
F. Holmes, LL. D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The illustrations have been furnished by Southern Artists. 


THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL PRIMER. Now ready. Retail price, 10. 

THE SOUTHERN ELEMENTARY SPELLER, Now ready. 25. 

Well arranged, on good paper, well made, furnished at the very low price of, 
per dozen, net cash, $1 20, 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL SECOND READER. Now ready. 42. 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL THIRD READER. Now ready. 56. 

THE SOUTHERN PIcToRIAL FouRTH READER. Now ready. 80. 

THE SOUTHERN FIFTH READER. Now ready. $1 25. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL SPEAKER. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH CoMPOSITION, and Criticism for Schools and Colleges. 
By G. F. Holmes, Professor of History and General Literature in the University 
of Virginia. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. Illustrated. By Prof. G. F. Holmes, LL. D. 

AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools, By George F. 
Holmes, LL. D., Professor of History and General Literature in the University 
of Virginia. 

GRAMMARIN FRENCH. By M.Schelede Vere, Professor of Modern Languages 
in the University of Virginia. Now ready. 

A FRENCH READER,’ FOR BEGINNERS. By M, Schele de Vere, Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Virginia. Ready in September 

A FRENCH READER, FOR SCHOOLS ANDCOLLEGES, By M. Schelede Vere, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the University of Virginia, Ready in Septem- 
ber. 

OUTLINES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the University of Virginia. Ready in September. 

LATIN EXERCISE Book, Same Author. A companion to the Latin Grammar, 
for pupils beginning Latin. Ready in September. 

A PROGRESSIVE LATIN READER. Same Author. 

BIBLE MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, By Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D. D. 


Mathematical Text-Books, 


By CHAS, S. VENABLE, Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


First LEsSoNSIN NUMBERS An illustrated easy Mental Arithmetic for the 
use of Families and Primary Schools. Nowready. Retail price, 30. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. For Primary Schools and Academies. Now ready. 
Retail price, 45. 

ELEMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. For the useofSchools. Ready in Au- 
gust. 

HiGH ScHoot ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, For Schools. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. For Schools and Colleges. 

LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY. A complete Translation of the latest edition of the 
standard work of Legendre, with valuable exercises, solutions, etc. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, Very full and practical. 
Sample copies supplied to Teachers at half retail price. 
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VALUABLE & STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Published by KELLY & PIET, Baltimore. 


TOWER’S GRADUAL SERIES OF READERS :— 
FIRST READER. The Gradual Primer..............- 
SECOND READER. Introduction to Gradual Reader. 
Pipa 3 Py Bo 7 |) rete eaeeRne 
THIRD READER _ The Gradual Reader. First Step; or, Ex 
FOURTH READER. A Sequel to Gradual Reader..... ah 
FIFTH READER. North-American Second-class Reader 
SIXTH READER, North-American First-class Reader.. 

TOWER’S EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION tee 

TOWER’S SPELLER. The Gradual Speller, and Complete Enunciator... 

TOWER’S COMMON-SCHOOL GRAMMAR, With models of Clausal, 
Phrasal, and Verbal Analysis and Parsing.......... SER REREDA on 

TOWER’S ELEMENTS. First Lessons in Language: or, Elements of 
English Grammar. By Davip B. Tower, A. M., and B. F. Tweed, A. M. 

GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, or, Guide to the Construction of 
the English Language by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences, 
Lo er ees aciscceteqamian naene caine 

A GRAMMAR OF COMPOS:TION: or, Gradual Exercises in Writing the 

TOW Rigs rapenare. By DAVIDB. TowER, A, M.,and B, F. TWEED A.M. 

us INTE >} Bly RESTA occ siecicccecesecocvcccevdcscseesese 
KEY TO DO ‘ wi : 
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Irving’s Series of School Catechisms. Revised by M. J. Kearney, 4. M. 


The long-established reputation of Irvine's CATECHISMS, and the very extensive circula- 
tion which they had.not only in England, but also in this country, is the best proof of their utility. 
The plan of his works is the very best that could be adopted. The catechetical form of in- 
struction is now admitted by the most experienced teachers, to be the best adapted to the na- 
ture and capacity of youth; a system by which children will acquire a knowledge of ascience 
in less time than any other. 
ASTRONOMY: containing the Motions, Magnitude, Periods, Distances, and other Phenomena 
of the Heavenly Bodies, founded on the laws of Gravitation. With engraved illustrations, 20 
BOTANY: containing a Description of the most familiar and interesting Plants, arranged ac- 
cording tothe Linnean System, with an Appendix on the formation of an Herbarium. 
With ID SINNED. « cc ccccccccdevescgectencessesesescassreeserevetcectsuaseces 2 
RACTICAL CHEMISTRY: being a Familiar Introduction to that interesting Science—with 
= Segeeen containing many safe, easy, and pleasant experiments. With engraved i. 
Me OS C00 CSCC eseCeReeee sss + 5eSeEREDOCCCOe COST SD COSC CEH ES OCeCnrseenCesoceeacesoeeCs 
MYTHOLOGY: being a Compendium History of the Heathen Gods, Goddesses. and Heroes; 
festgned chiefly as an Introduction to the Study of the Ancient Classics. With engraved 
I Caccwosstrcsdsusasecrsdeeeddecheeccesess --cededeschebebsebocdicedeetes aaa 
CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY: containing an Account of the Lives of the most celebrated Char- 
acters among the Ancient Greeks and Romans. With engraved Lllustrations....... 0 
ROMAN HISTORY: containing a concise Account of the most Striking Events, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of the Western Empire. With engraved Illustra- 










: containing the most Striking Eve 

Ne NG BO vocccreces: ss cnccguetecngcesatncedccehacesdecsenscenseneeter 

JEWISH ANTIQUITIES: containing an Account of the Classes, Institutions, Rites, Ceremo- 
nies, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Ancient Jews. With engraved Illustrations... 20 

GRECIAN ANTIQUITIKS: being an Account of the Religion,Government, &c., of the 
Greeks. With engraved Illustrations. ...... ....ccccccccocsccccccccccccccccccecccs 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: or, An Account of the Religion, Civil Gover: 
man People. With engraved Illustrations............sscsseeeessceccses 

GRECIAN HISTORY: from the Earliest Times to the Period when Greece became a Roman 
Province With qegreved TiStTAtIONS. ...ccccccccecccccccscoce soscecece cnienere 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: with a Chronological Table of American History, 
from its discovery in 1492, to the present time. Uniform with Irving's Series. ..... 4 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. Being an Introduction to the French Language. By P. F. de 
Gournay. late of New Orleans, La. Square 16m0., ClOth.........eeeceesseeeesseeeroees 60 

EPITOME HISTORLA SACR& Auctore, L’homond, edito Nova Prosodie, signes vocumque 
interpretatione AGOrNAtA......cccccsccccccerccccscccccceccccccccsccccces tocccecccccccecs 50 

PHCDRI AUGUSTI LIBERTI Fabular Esopium, Libri Quinque..............-.s00e 50 

DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS URBIS ROM. A Romulo ad Augustum, Auctore L’homond, in 
Universitate. Parisiensi Professore EMerit0.........+-ceececcesecscccceccteeseceececess 7 

SELECT FABULA, ex Libris Metamorphoseon Publii, Ovidii Nasonis, Notis ssuatente 














Accedunt Quedam ex Libris Tristium Elegia............ccecseessecseseceees os ecceces 
FABLES CHOISES DE LA FONTAINE, Nouvelle Edition....... erccccccccccccvcccccce 5 


Virginia Military Institute Series of Text Books. 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS, by Francis H. Smith, A. M., Superintendent and Professor of 


Mathematics. 
SMITH'S INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC for the use of Beginners... ...... eccccece 45 
SMITH’S ARITHMETIC for the use of Schools and Academies..........cseseeeeeececeee 7 
BD SEE Ot MN ccccccccce. savectssccesneacsen aceesiens aekiieaednekariouwensns 50 
SMITH’S ALGEBRA for the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, with the latest improve- 
ments. A new edition, enlarged. 12 M0. ...cecsccceseseccecee seeeeccesceseecesess 200 
SMITH’S BIOT’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, translated from the French, with additions 
numerous examples. S8vO0., half MOTP.........sccececcecccecccesecesesecececseces 2 50 


and half mor 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Translated from the French of A. M. Legendre, with addi- 
tions and modifications by M A. Blanchet. By Francis H. Smith, A. M., Sup’t, &c. 250 
a@”Teachers that want the best books should examine the above. eg 
*,*We furnish to teachers for examination post paid by Mail a copy of any of the above 
books on receipt of one-half of the price annexed. 


KELLY & PIET, Publishers, Baltimore. 
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Philip the Second of Spain.--A graphic account of the most remarkable 
— in Philip’s life and reign, BY THE HON. CHARLES GAYARRE, of 

Ouisiana. 

This is an elegant octavo volume, uniform with PRESCOTT'S WORKS, with 
a fine steel portrait of Philip, Price—in cloth, $3; half calf, $5. 


A New Volume of the History of Louisiana. By Hon. Charles Gayarre, 
of Louisiana being— 

THE AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1803 (its cession to the United States) 
to 1861. Also, uniform with the New Volume, new editions of the former vol- 
umes, comprising— 

THE FRENCH DOMINATION, the two volumes in one, 

THE SPANISH DOMINATION, one volume. 

These three volumes form the complete history of the State of Louisiana, by 
Mr. Gayarre, and may be had in uniform sets, or either volume separately, 
each volume being complete in itself. 8vo,, cloth, $4 per vol, Half calf, $7. 


“Mr. Gayarre’s History oF Loursrana is the fruit of thorough research, and takes a very 
high rank among the early Histories of the several States. GEORGE BaNCROFT.” 


WM. GILMORE SIMMS’ WORKS. 


The famous Romances of Mr. Simms are so well and widely known through- 
out the South that the Publisher feels that it is only necessary to call attention 
to the new and uniform edition now ready. A complete list of them will be 
FOUND IN OURCATA! OGUE, to be had on application. 

*,*The above Books are FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS, 
and mailed post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


BROOKLAND SCHOOL, 
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Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County, Va. 





The TWELFTH annual session of this SCHOOL will open on the SEconD 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, and close the LAST OF THE FOLLOWING JUNE. 

The course of instruction is thoroughly preparatory for the University of 
Virginia in the English, Latin, Greek, French and German Languages, in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

A successful experience of eleven years in the conduct of his present School, 
of three previous years as Assistant Instructor in the Schools of Mathematics 
and Greek in the University of Virginia, and a varied experience of now twen- 
ty years as a teacher, are among the guarantees given by the Principal that the 
instruction in every department of his School shall be accurate and full, and 
the mental training sound and thorough to those able and willing to receive it. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY, a Master of Arts of the University of Virginia, who 
assisted in the School before the war, will resume his place in the School the 
next session. 

Terms for tuition and board, $250 per session, in gold or its equivalent in 
the Richmond market, payable one-half the 2nd of September, and the other 
half the Ist February, 

Wood, $4 per cord. Washing, $1.50 per month. 

(= Pupils furnish their own towels and lights. 


Rev. WM. DINWIDDIE, M. A, 
JUNE, 1867. PRINCIPAL. 
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This Institution, conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, was es- 
tablished in i857, and incorporated and empowered to confer degrees by the 
General Assembly of Maryland, during its session of 1865. 

It is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the healthiest and most pictur- 
esque portions of the State, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City 


Railroad Station. 
THE BUILDINGS 


Are large, commodious, and thoroughly ventilated, and command an extensive 


view of a country unsurpassed for richness and variety of scenery. 
THE GROUNDS 
Afford the Student ample space for amusement and exercise. 
THE DISCIPLINE, 


Though mild, is sufficiently energetic to maintain good order. The morals and 
gentlemanly deportment of the students are assiduously cultivated; and their 
comfort and happiness, as well as their mental and physical development, receive 


unremitting attention. 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per scholastic year, payable half yearly 


in advance, - = = = = = = = = = $260.00 
Entrance Fee, - - = 5 - © - - - -  - 5.00 
Physician’s Fee, - ‘ - - - - - - - - 6.00 


Music and Drawing, extra. 


BETTELIN, Pres’t. 
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FOUNDED IN 1852, CHARTERED IN 1854, 
EVERY YOUNG MAN 


DESIROUS TO OBTAIN A 


@horough Practical [Business @buration 


SHOULD ATTEND THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND REGULARLY CHARTERED 
Practical Business College and National Telegraphic Institute, 
CORNER BALTIMORE AND CHARLES STREETS, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

The only Chartered, the most Extensive and the Leading Business College of Baltimore, 

For Terms of Tuition and full particulars, write for our large Illustrated College Jour- 


nal, which will be sent by return mail, free of charge, with samples of money, Commer- 
cial and Business Papers, and beautiful specimens of Spencerian Penmanship. Address, 


E. K. LOSIER, Principal, Baltimore, Md. 


Cambridge Military Academy, 


CAMBRIDGE, DORCHESTER COUNTY, MARYLAND. 








The arrangements of this Institution embrace two courses of study—the one designed 
to prepare Students for Colleges, the other for the Counting House, the Farm, or the 
Work-shop. Special pains are taken to give the Student the mastery of his mother- 
tongue. 

In addition to the daily Infantry or Artillery Drill, the Students have every facility 
for exercise in the ample play-grounds of the Institution; while the proximity of the 
river aftords the advantages of frequent salt water bathing. 

THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ANNUM covers every expense except for cloth- 
ing and pocket money. For further information, address either of the undersigned, 


JAMES L. BRYAN, M. D., 


(Graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, 1843,) 
rincipal, and Head of the Department of Mathematics and Physical Science. 


E. J. STEARNS, A. M.,, 
Associate Principal, and Head of the Department of Languages and Philosophy. 


REFERENCES: Ex. Gov. Grason, Hon. Robert Fowler, 8. T. Wallis, Esq., Hon. 
James T. Earle, Gen. Tench Tilghman, Ex. Gov. Ligon, Wm. Schley, Esq., F. W. 
Brune, Esq., Judge Carmichael, Hon. Samuel Hambleton, Hon. Anthony Kennedy, Wm. 
G. Harrison, Esq., Prof. A. Snowden Piggot, M. D., Judge Robinson, Gen. E. C. Car- 
rington, Dr. F. K. Travers. 
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Celitlatist’Tilelhclish 


Young Men of the South 


Who are desirous of procuring a thorough and practical Business Education, 
should attend the 


Haltimore Dusiness College, 


NO. 8 NORTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 











For further particulars, see page —, or send for copies of our College docu- 
ments, —— splendid specimens of Spencerian penmanship. (Inclose two 
red stamps.) Address, 


Ww. H. SADLER, President, 
Wo. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Ma. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


PRINTERS AND STATION ERS, 
182 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


WHOLESALE AND Retait DEALERS IN SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL 
Books, Paper, STaTionery, &c. 


Their stock of School Books embraces, in addition to AN EXTENSIVE LIsT of their own, 
nearly all the publications of the leading publishers in the United States, comprising 
every variety of Primers, Spellers, Readers, Grammars, Arithmetics, Geographies, 
Histories, Dictionaries, etc.; also, works on Elocution, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy, Philosophy, Rhetoric, 
ana Logic, Boo pm ay Penmanship, etc., etc., together with all the leading Text- 
Books in Latin, Greek, French, Spanish and German ; nearly all of which they are pre- 
pared to SUPPLY AT PUBLISHERS’ WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Their stock of Paper, STATIONERY AND ScHOOL REQUISITES generally, comprises 
every variety, all of which they are prepared to sell at the lowest current rates. 

Catalogues, with prices, furnished on application. 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, IN SUPERIOR STYLES, AT 
LOW PRICES. 

Particular attention given to Railroad and Commercial Printing, Fine Work, for 
Banking and Insurance Companies, &c., &c. Extensive facilities, combined with up- 
wards of 25 years’ experience, enables them to offer superior advantages in the execu- 
tion of this class of work. 

Blank Books, of every description, made to order in superior styles. 

Orders, which will receive the same care and attention as if selected in person, are 
respectfully solicited. 

M. & Co. will publish, early in October, the second Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
THE SOUTHERN POEMS OF THE WAR. By Miss E. V. Mason. The rapid sale 
of the first encourages the publication of a second revised and po enlarged edition, 
with many new poems, which Miss Mason hopes wil! enhance the interest already man- 
ifested in its behalf. Q@~Early orders respectfully solicited. 


MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
182 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMOR 
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Art. I.—1. An Mistorical Review of the State of Ireland, 
from the Invasion of that Country under Henry ITI, to its 
Union with Great Britain on the 1st January, 1801. 
In 5 vols. By Francis Plowden. Philadelphia Edi- 
tion. 1805. 


2. History of Europe, from the fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to 
the accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. In4 vols. By 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D. C.8., &c., &c. New 
York Edition. Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


One of the saddest spectacles in our world is the whole- 
sale misery of misgoverned millions, And one of the most 
impressive instances of this vast evil, is the wretchedness for 
centuries of oppressed, unhappy Ireland ; some of the les- 
sons from whose history we propose presently to consider. 

Few things, if any, are more indispensable to man, in 
his present condition, than government; yet is it scarcely 
possible to overrate the sufferings with which wicked gov- 
ernments burden the earth. The trite saying is no doubt 
true, that ‘any government is better than none,’ that any 
general control, however arbitrary or even monstrous, is 
less destructive than the license, indefinitely extended, of 
each individual’s lawless nature. But no less true is it, 
that next to the dying agonies of social chaos, inseparable 
from universal anarchy, are the miseries which bad systems 
of organized power, cruelly administered, have wrought 
among mankind. And the apparent hopelessness of relief 
from such enormous evils, since the experiment of equita- 
ble self-government has so signally failed, adds incalcula- 
bly to the sadness of the prospect. 


TRA 
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A few brief seasons have occurred within the period of 
authentic history, when some good hope seemed authorized 
of a better destiny for men in their earthly relations. It 
was so perhaps in the quieter days of the Ancient Greek 
Republics. So in some degree it appeared during the calm 
of Rome’s pacification in the Augustan age. The dream 
of coming temporal welfare for the race may have been 
cherished, too, when Charlemagne was cultivating as well 
as tranquillizing a large part of Europe ; when Alfred was 
illustrating in England the blessings of personal virtue, 
public justice, and diffused intelligence; and when, at a 
later day, the republics of Italy, and the free towns of 
Flanders, were exemplifying to the world the manifold 
appliances of wealth, involved in unrestricted enterprise 
and industry. But most conspicuously did the pleasing 
delusion prevail, of something achieved for the world akin 
to the joys of a fabled golden age, when our fathers, provi- 
dentially placed in positions of unexampled advantage, 
with all the lights before them from past generations, and 
with all the favouring conditions of a new, securely iso- 
lated, and boundless country of unparallelled adaptations to 
human well-being, devised systems of government, at once 
local and general, separately sovereign and federally united, 
free and efficient, bound to the hearts of the people at 
home, yet expansive enough to embrace the interests of a 
hemisphere. 

So wisely conceived seemed this system, so skillfully ad- 
justed were its elements, and so sincerely was it addressed 
by noble patriots and genuine statesmen to the judgment 
and affections of their fellow-citizens, that its results for a 
number of years really surpassed the sanguine anticipa- 
tions of the most earnest enthusiasts. And the world had 
nearly reached the conclusion that the great problem of 
good government was at length effectually solved, and 
mankind placed in the sure way to indefinite earthly good. 
Alas! however, this Utopian vision, proved, like its pre- 
cursors, butadream. Eminently wise as were the sages 
by whose magic skill it was evoked, one essential truth 
they misunderstood, and in consequence one fatal error 
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vitiated all their work. They vastly underrated the viru- 
lence of human passions—nay, they fondly imagined some 
realization of universal virtue from advancing intelligence. 
Against selfish and malignant passions in powerful States, 
representative rulers, aspiring demagogues, and turbulent 
multitudes, they did not therefore adequately guard. 
Wicked lust of power and plunder they vainly conceived 
might be restrained by a pledge of honour to written arti- 
cles of agreement ; and hence, though solemnly warned by 
some of the more far-seeing of their number, and while 
intending to secure home-protection everywhere against 
powerful alien domination, with mistaken generosity al- 
most romantic, they committed the destinies of their con- 
stituents and their children to a confederation, whose only 
ultimate sanction has proved the treacherous conscience of 
the numerous and the strong. The issue mankind behold 
in the aggression, carnage, tyranny and ruin perpetrated 
for years, and still apparently but begun, by the more 
powerful section of the late United States upon the weaker 
and defensive section. 

A forfeiture of truth so gigantic, a frustration of human 
hope and happiness so portentous, and so monstrous a tri- 
umph of ambition in the name of liberty, cannot but shake 
to its foundations the confidence of the civilized world, if 
not in republican institutions altogether, at least in those 
forms of them which look to indefinite empire. Assuredly 
the subjugated portions of this imperial republic (so 
called), with the bitter experience they have of outraged 
honour, justice, and humanity, on the part of those once 
their associates and friends, can never again by possibility 
trust that vast engine of tyranny, a consolidated popular 
Union, nor derive from it one ray of hope for their own 
welfare, or for the happiness of mankind. Nor, loudly as 
the champions of ‘ progressive ideas’ may boast their tri- 
umph, are the considerate subjects of other despotisms 
likely to be deceived hereafter into extravagant expecta- 
tions of secure rights and satisfying rewards, under the 
auspices here of revolutionized constitutions, destructive 
radicalism, and popular passion exalted into Supreme Law. 
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What the issue is to be of all this madness and misery, 
we pretend not to foresee. That it tends to dissolution we 
are well persuaded ; and also that it cannot long endure; 
and that its end will most probably be fearful. But mean- 
while how dark is the prospect it presents! Arrogance, 
insult, oppression, hatred, vengeance on the one side, sanc- 
tioned, nay encouraged by fanatical Christian teachers ;-—- 
and on the other side bereavement, spoliation, depression, 
want, and suffering incalculable, perhaps for generations, 
heroically endured indeed by the good, and, it may be trus- 
ted, with such submissiveness to the Almighty as to neu- 
tralise revengeful purposes, yet by the rest received with 
deadliest animosity, and by all the more keenly felt, be- 
cause accompanied by an enduring, ineradicable sense of 
cruel wrong. 

Whether remedy shall come, through God’s-blessing on 
wise endeavours to restore genuine constitutional liberty 
on the one basis of right,—or through the outworking of 
evil from bad to worse, in strife and blood, till sham-re- 
publicanism becomes avowed military despotism, which in 
its turn shall be hurled into fragments that may re-form 
into free States ; or whether protracted misery under griev- 
ous misgovernment, without remedy, must be here experi- 
enced, as it commonly has been, and still is elsewhere,— 
not yet may we know. But this we can distinctly per- 
ceive : duty and work belong to us, whatever events may 
develop. Christian virtue in its sacred principles and its 
practical exercise we have more fully to realize and illus- 
trate. The mind and heart of our generation we have to 
influence for good, by all the worthy agencies we can bring 
to bear, of example and instruction, just sentiments, truth- 
ful publications, and wise training. While doing this, we 
have, too, a great field of work in remedying desolation, 
securing domestic comforts, developing our resources, pro- 
moting the welfare of our neighbours, augmenting the 
wealth arfd influence of our people, and so contributing to 
the return of conditions that may, as changes come, com- 
mand the re-inauguration of governmental right. 

Should adverse power, however, long lord it over the 
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land, leaving us no country to love and serve, we shall only 
be in the condition illustrated by the Divine Exemplar of 
human excellence, and experienced by many of the best of 
heaven’s servants then, and in other ages,—and we shall 
have ‘ample room and verge enough,’ for all that is 
noblest in mortal energy,—in endeavouring to make sure 
for ourselves, and all we can reach, the blessings of that 
‘better country’ which no tyranny can invade, no agita- 
tion disturb. 

For this unassailable freedom of the soul, superior for- 
ever to harm from direst despotism, gratitude unceasing is 
due, indeed, from men to the Bestower of all blessing. Yet 
none the less certain is it that government, as it is equita- 
ble and wise, incalculably contributes to human happiness; 
and as it is irrationally iniquitous, generates sorrow with- 
out limit. 

Lessons full of instruction, on this subject, are afforded 
as at first intimated, in the condition and history of the 
Irish people, and to some of these we now ask attention. 

Whoever will take the trouble to examine with even a lit- 
tle care a map of the British Islands, cannot but be struck 
by the remarkable coast-line of the great western member of 
the group, the long celebrated Hybernia, or Erin. There 
is perhaps upon the globe no other maritime country, or 
island of like extent, with a coast-line so singularly pro- 
longed by the indentations of numerous bays and harbours 
around its entire circuit. This, of course, climatic and 
other conditions being supposed, at once marks the coun- 
‘ try as adapted to be the home of early civilization, suc- 
cessful commerce, and an improving people. To similar 
physical characteristics of the Greek and Italian Peninsu- 
las were undoubtedly in large measure due the wonderful 
influence of their populations among the ancients, and the 
scarcely less important relations they sustained through 
the middle ages, till modern discovery directed’ to other 
regions, even more favourably situated, the energies of 
commercial life. 

Extending examination from this very suggestive coast- 
line of Ireland to the prominent features of its physical 
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geography, the observer is no less struck by an admirable 
combination of conditions adapted to develop and sustain 
a teeming and superior population. Mountain and plain, 
lakes and rivers, peat-bogs, coal-beds, and metallic de- 
posits well-nigh inexhaustible, associated with a soil of 
exuberant fertility, and a climate so softened by the warm, 
humid air from the great South-Western Atlantic Current, 
as to breathe into vegetable and animal life a strength and 
productiveness, unknown elsewhere in corresponding lati- 
tudes. Of such soil and climate the world is notified in 
Erin’s poetic designation as the ‘ Emerald Isle ’— 


‘First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.’ 


Most of these qualities of the country were graphically 
sketched by an observant chronicler two hundred and fifty 
years ago—Sir John Davies, British Attorney General 
there early in the reign of JamesI. ‘ During the time,’ 
he says, ‘of my service in Ireland, I have visited all the 
provinces of that kingdom, in sundry journeys and circuits. 
Wherein I have observed the good temperature of the ayre, 
the fruitfulnesse of the soyle, the pleasant and commodious 
seats for habitation, the safe and large ports and havens, 
lying open for trafficke into all west parts of the world, the 
long inlets of many navigable rivers, and so many great 
lakes and fresh ponds within the land, as the like are not 
to be seen in any part of Europe,—the rich fishings, and 
wilde fowl of all kinds, and lastly the bodies and minds of 
the people, endued with extraordinary abilities of nature.’* 

Such a country situated so conveniently to Spain on the 
south, Britain and Gaul on the south-east, and Scandinavia 
on the north-east, could not but attract colonists from the 
early settlers in those regions, and accordingly we find 
evidences, not only of Celtic occupation here long antece- 
dent to our era, but of very ancient culture more than a 
little remarkable. Without at all venturing into the wide 
field of Irish antiquities, attractive as in some respects it 
is, we simply recall for our purpose the testimony of Taci- 
tus, that in the times of which he wrote, ‘the ports and 





*Plowden. Vol. I. p. 3. 
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harbours of this Island were better known than those of 
Britain, through the merchants that resorted to them, and 
the extent of their foreign commerce.’ 

Spared the desolations visited upon their neighbours in 
Albion by Roman and Saxon conquests, this old Hybernian 
race, were privileged to retain then, as they have done 
since, through all invasions and admixtures of other races, 
their native tongue and their own civilization, so that they 
really stand forth before the nations as among the most 
venerable of the tribes of Christendom, holding their 
country by a title more ancient perhaps, and therefore 
more unquestionable, than that of any other people in 
Europe. 

Among the results probably of this exemption from 
foreign injury during the earlier Christian centuries, was 
the favourable introduction there of the Gospel very soon 
after its primitive age. To this an incidental statement of 
Tertullian in his work against the Jews, about the close 
of the 2nd century, corroborated as it is by other indica- 
tions, is perhaps justly believed to apply,—that ‘ regions 
beyond those: in Britain accessible to Roman arms had 
been already subdued to the Gospel of Christ.’ It is cer- 
tainly a suggestive fact, that by the middle of the 5th 
century, not only had the heathenism of Ireland been 
swept away, under the labours of St. Patrick and his coad- 
jutors, and Christianity established as the general religion 
of the people; but that religious speculation should have 
been so indulged as to produce the bold heretical theorist 
Pelagius. 

This early Christianization of the Hybernians seems to 
have been very much more than a mere nominal acceptance 
of dogmatic creeds and ecclesiastical forms. For, in the 
next centuries, we find Ireland the fruitful source of mis- 
sionary agencies, apparently directed by a good degree of 
Christian truth, and animated by something at least of a 
genuine Christian spirit. Nor only so, but likewise per- 
vaded by a zeal for good learning far beyond that of the 
sister Island, or indeed of any other contemporaneous 
European nation. As early as the middle of the sixth 
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century Columba went forth from his Irish home, with 
what was certainly a measure of apostolic devotion, to con- 
vert the heathen Picts of Northern Caledonia; and after 
achieving extraordinary success, settled in the rocky island 
of Iona, where he established his celebrated monastery 
which became a centre of pure Christian influence on the 
surrounding world for the next generations. His contem- 
porary and almost namesake, Columbanus, with a faith 
perhaps less simple, but with great earnestness of purpose, 
was at the same time devoting the energies of a well-fur- 
nished mind to missionary labours among the Gauls and 
Germans. ‘The writings of this eminent man that have 
come down to us,’ observes Mr. Moore,* ‘display an ex- 
traordinary and various acquaintance, not merely with 
ecclesiastical, but with classical literature. From a pas- 
sage in his letter to Boniface, (a British missionary, known 
as the Apostle of Germany,) it appears that he was familiar 
with both the Greek and Hebrew languages ; and when it 
is recollected that he did not leave Ireland till he was 
nearly fifty years of age, and that his life afterwards was 
one of constant activity and adventure, the conclusion is 
obvious, that all this knowledge of elegant literature must 
have been acquired in the schools of his own country. 
Such a result from a purely Irish education, in the middle 
of the sixth century, is, it must be owned, not a little re- 
markable.’ The historian, commenting on the work of 
another learned Irish churchman of the same age, adds,— 
‘the various learning displayed, implies such a facility 
and range of access to books, as proves the libraries of the 
Irish students of that period, to have been, for the times in 
which they lived, extraordinarily well-furnished.’ 

In view of such facts we are not surprised to find the 
Emerald Isle virtually a university for other countries of 
Europe, dispensing to them intellectual culture from the 
sixth century onward, until those hardy pirates from the 
Baltic, commonly known as Danes, towards the close of the 
ninth century broke up the quiet of Ireland, as they threw 
England into turmoil. Venerable Bede, England’s trusted 





* History of Ireland. Vol. I. p. 267. 
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ecclesiastical historian, writing in the eighth century, testi- 
fies, ‘ that it was customary for the English of all ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, to retire for study and de- 
votion to Ireland, where they were all hospitably received, 
and supplied gratuitously with food, with books, and with 
instruction.’* Similarly affirms the learned Mosheim, 
‘that the Hybernians were in the eighth century lovers of 
learning, and distinguished themselves in those times of 
ignorance by the culture of the sciences beyond all the 
other European nations, travelling through the most dis- 
tant lands, with a view both to improve and to communi- 
cate their knowledge, is a fact with which I have been long 
acquainted ; as we see them, in the most authentic records 
of antiquity, discharging with the highest. reputation and 
applause, the function of Doctor in France, Germany, and 
Italy.’t In truth, Irish scholars were during those gene- 
rations the leading instructors of Christendom. One of 
them, Alcuin, was appointed by Charlemagne to preside 
over the school which afterwards became the renowned 
University of Paris; another, Clement, was given charge 
of a similar institution in Italy; and a third, Dungal, was, 
by Charlemagne’s grandson, called to the guardianship of 
the whole system of Italian schools and universities. Still 
more conspicuously, the great philosopher of those centu- 
ries, the Aristotle, Archimedes, Bacon, and Newton of the 
middle ages, the celebrated Joannes Scotus, or Erigena, 
was an example at once of Irish learning and Irish genius. 

In the light of authenticated facts like these, we dis- 
tinctly perceive a most gratifying degree of order, intel- 
lectual and moral development, and general well-being in 
Ireland, during the elsewhere troubled period between the 
sixth and tenth centuries. Toward the close of that period, 
however, this hopeful progress becomes seriously disturbed. 
The Danes infest the coasts of Erin, as they do those of 
neighboring regions ; and as they seize and subjugate ex- 
tensive portions of England, so they effect permanent set- 
tlements in Ireland. With these warlike intruders, the 
Hybernians, like the Saxons, carry on long and bloody 


* Eccles. History. Vol. III. p. 28. t Moore’s Ireland. Vol. I. p. 302. 
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contests, and with results not dissimilar :—occasional supre- 
macy of the foreigners, but final triumph of the native 
population, with considerable modification from the process 
of absorbing a new element so large and so influential. 
It seems to have been the misfortune of the Irish that they 
were not favoured at that critical time with a great practi- 
cal sage as their sovereign, like Alfred, the liberator of Eng- . 
land’s Saxon inhabitants, and the founder of that benign 
system of social organization, whose development has, in 
spite of enormous evils, rendered illustrious Anglo Saxon 
Institutions. But if they possessed not so wise, virtuous, 
and consummate a guide through that transition stage, 
they were not without heroic martial leaders. Their sov- 
ereigns, Brien Boroimhe, and Melachlan, between 1003 and 
1022, effectually broke the power of the Danes in their 
island, and rendered the country thenceforward safe from 
their domination. Of the former of these liberating kings, 
the fact is noticeable that at the age of eighty-eight he 
gained over the invaders a great battle, and in the midst 
of victory fell sword in hand. It is of him the poet writes: 


‘Remember the glories of Brien the brave, 
Though the days of the hero are o’er, 
Though lost on Mononia, and cold in the grave, 
He returns to Kinkora no more.’ 
The other worthy, Brien’s warlike successor, who extin- 
guished the broken power of Ireland’s oppressors, and 
whom Irish annalists reckon as their forty-second christian 
king, the poet has, in like manner, commemorated : 
‘Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere faithless sons betrayed her, 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
Which he won from the proud invader.’ 

One of the evil consequences mainly growing out of this 
protracted Danish struggle, was the tendency to local strife 
among the composite population, antagonism between the 
provinces composing the kingdom, and contests for supre- 
macy on the part of rival chieftains. This, unhappily, not 
only harassed the people, and enfeebled the State, but 
furnished a temptation to the ambitious founder of the 
Plantagenet line on the Anglo-Norman throne, Henry the 
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Second, to indulge his lust of empire, by laying violent 
hands upon the liberties of Ireland. 

To that crafty, unprincipled, and restless monarch, al- 
ready wielding the immense power bequeathed by William 
the Conqueror to his successors, the Pope, Adrian IV, the 
only Englishman who ever filled the chair of St. Peter, 
granted a bull, authorizing him to take possession of Ire- 
land, as of right at the disposal of his holiness. ‘ As for 
Ireland,’ said he, ‘and all other islands where Christ is 
known, and the Christian religion received, it is out of all 
doubt, they do all appertain and belong to the right of St. 
Peter, and of the church of Rome. You have, (our well 
beloved son in Christ,) advertised and signified unto us, 
that you will enter into the land and realm of Ireland, to 
the end to bring them to obedience unto law, and under 
your subjection, to root out from among them their foul 
sins and wickedness, as also to yield and pay yearly out of 
every house, a yearly pension of one penny to St. Peter. 
We therefore do grant that you do enter to possess that 
land. And farther also we do strictly charge and require 
that all the people of that land do with all humbleness, 
dutifulness, and honour, receive and accept you as their 
liege lord and sovereign.’ 

Armed with such authority, then almost controlling, and 
invited by one of those ‘ faithless sons, who betrayed her,’ 
a base chiettain of Ireland, the infamous Durmond Mac 
Morragh, Henry did, about 1170, secure military possession 
of a certain portion of the island. 

The English force which first gained foothold for Henry 
on Irish soil, under Richard, Earl of Pembroke, known as 
Strongbow, was comparatively insignificant. Nor did the 
reinforcements from time to time supplied, even when Henry 
invaded in person, amount to more than a comparatively 
small army, not exceeding seven thousand men in all. 
And although they did not succeed in conquering the 
country, as in fact the British power has hardly done to 
this day, they did accomplish so effectual a settlement in 
the island as to defy dislodgement, and to become the basis 
of a claim to national control, and of harassing operations, 
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which have, during these seven hundred years, proved to 
the Irish people nothing short of an unmitigated curse. 

The fact that so inconsiderable an invasion was permitted 
to achieve even p&rtial success, instead of being hurled 
back in disaster upon the shores of Britain, must ever be a 
reproach to Irish character. Nor can it be easily ex- 
plained, in view of the well-attested bravery of the race as 
well in their previous history as in modern times, and in 
connection with the numbers said to have engaged in re- 
pelling the invaders. 

It was our lot to witness during the late vast contest, one 
of those exhibitions of courage in Irish troops, which ren- 
dered them especially distinguished in contrast with the 
self-securing talents of their New England associates. A 
body of soldiers from the Federal army was observed, in 
Burnside’s arrogant attempt to storm the Confederate lines 
at Fredericksburg,,Dec., 1862, to form under a fire already 
severe, for the purpose of charging the most advanced 
point of the Southern position, the celebrated projection of 
Marye’s hill. Their advance was, of course, greeted with 
a destructive storm of cannon and musket shot. And as 
the nearly level space across which they moved, was of 
several hundred yards extent, they were mowed down with 
awful carnage. Of necessity the survivors had to give 
way, and seek protection in such hollows as they could 
find, and behind houses. But after an interval they re- 
formed, and notwithstanding the murderous result of the 
previous attempt, proceeded to a second charge over the 
same ground, As was to be expected, this trial, with re- 
duced force and shaken spirit, proved even less formidable 
than the first. Still, it was made, and with a like result, 
the mowing down of their ranks, and the recoil of their 
broken lines. The mad attempt, however, was again 
made, and again, six or seven times, until the brave vic- 
tims of such unadvised tactics were nearly all stretched 
upon that bloody plain, and the command well-nigh anni- 
hilated. We afterwards learned that these were gallant 
misguided Irishmen, led by one, whose head British au- 
thority had, years ago, held forfeited for moving in favour 
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of Irish independence, and who might well blush thus to 
slaughter his countrymen in infamous aggression. It was 
the brigade of the notorious General Meagher. Wrong, 
however, as was the cause, such persistent gallantry elicited 
universal admiration. 

The simple explanation of the phenomenon of feeble re- 
sistance to invasion on the part of such a race, offered by 
the historian of recent European events, Sir Archibald 
Alison, albeit a Scotchman, although true in part, is un- 
doubtedly not an adequate account of the matter. ‘ With- 
out doubt,’ he says, ‘this conquest is to be traced to the 
instability of the Irish character; for why did they not 
keep out the English invaders, as the Scotch with half 
their number, and not a quarter of their material resources, 
effectually did?’ That the Irish people are characterized 
by traits giving some just occasion for the epithet unstable, 
can hardly be denied. They are obviously less intense, 
dogged, and tenacious than their kinsmen in part, the 
Scotch ; they are far more light-hearted, impulsive, and 
uncalculating. But unquestionably the successful con- 


testants for their country during a hundred and fifty years, 
against the same powerful rovers from the North who 
wrested England from the Saxons, must have been influ- 


? 


enced by something besides mere ‘ instability,’ when they 
permitied a handful of Englishmen to establish lordship 
over their land. Nor is this charge sustained in the light 
of strenuous and persistent efforts of the Irish people to the 
present hour, with spirit unbroken by seven hundred years 
of oppression at the hands of one of the most powerful 
among nations, to recover some reasonable share of their 
lost liberties and ancient rights. 

Unhappily for their independence, the people of Ireland 
were, at the time of the invasion, agitated by intestine 
feuds, and were basely sold to Henry by one of their own 
recognized chiefs. ‘The Irish nation cannot be said to 
have opposed this invasion,’ says their very exact and 
painstaking historian.* ‘Some Irish families, indeed, did 
oppose it; and because they opposed it separately, they 
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were defeated,’ and he adds, ‘I cannot refrain from at- 
tributing this ready submission to the secret influence of 
the clergy, who might wish by any means to prevent a 
rupture with the See of Rome.’ In fact there is extant, a 
remarkable document conclusively proving that this was a 
most potent influence towards preventing a combined and 
effectual resistance to Henry’s invasion by the Irish people. 
The nervous and bitter remonstrance addressed to Pope 
John XXII, early in the fourteenth century, and under 
the reign of Edward II, by the Irish chiefs, wherein they 
recite the original terms of submission, and set forth their 
cruel grievances, ‘We have to inform your holiness,’ they 
write, ‘that Henry, king of England, and the four kings 
his successors, have violated the conditions of the pontifical 
bull, by which they were impowered to invade this king- 
dom.’ Among instances they recite,—‘the English prom- 
ised to introduce a better code of Jaws, and enforce better 
morals among the Irish people; but instead of this, they 
have so corrupted our morals, that the holy and dove-like 
simplicity of our nation, is, on account of the flagitious ex- 
ample of these reprobates, changed into the malicious 
cunning of the serpent.’* Thus were wrongfully wrested 
from Ireland her own independent government, and her 
ancient laws, and hereditary rights ; and thus passed into 
the hands of an adverse foreign people, the control of the 
country, the disposal of its lands and other property, and 
the exercise of irrepressible, arbitrary power over the lives, 
liberties, and happiness of the population originally en- 
dowed by the Almighty with that fair heritage. Of the 
wrongs since perpetrated, and the miseries resulting, dur- 
ing, as we have said, the last seven hundred years, eloquent 
voices have from time to time told the tale in the ear of 
Christendom, through this extended period, and faithful 
history has recorded their story, yet how litule has it been 
heeded! Mitigations of special evils have, indeed, been 
occasionally forced from British imperialism by perils born 
of Irish agony ; but wholly unrelieved remains the all-com- 
prehending evil of foreign, unsympathizing, anti-Irish, 
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and iniquitous misrule, spoliation, and oppression. And 
conspicuous as is the terrible lesson, a course of wrong pre- 
cisely parallel, though incalculably less justifiable and 
more pernicious, has just been inaugurated by the aggres- 
sive and now dominant section of this country, and the 
government it has consolidated, toward the Southern and 
injured section. 

Moré distinctly to see the misery to ensue if remedy come 
not, we now look a few moments at Ireland under English 
misrule. 

The remonstrance of Irish chiefs to Pope John XXII, 
already quoted, after experience of only one hundred and 
fifty years of harassment, tells a tale full of meaning. 
‘We had,’ say they, ‘ a written code of laws, according to 
which our nation was governed hitherto: they have de- 
prived us of those laws, and have established other iniquit- 
ous laws, by which injustice and inhumanity are combined 
for our destruction.” And they go on to show how English 
adventurers are, by law and before the courts, sustained in 
all manner of outrages against the property and lives of 
Irishmen, while the latter are allowed no shadow of redress. 

No wonder that they also announce to his Holiness, 
their purpose, if possible, ‘ to shake off entirely the detes- 
table yoke ;’ declaring, ‘all hope of peace between us is 
completely destroyed; for such is their pride, such their 
excessive lust of dominion, and such our ardent ambition 
to shake off this insupportable yoke, and recover the in- 
heritance which they have so unjustly usurped, that as 
there never was, so there never will be, any sincere coali- 
tion between them and us; nor is it possible there should 
be in this life, for we entertain a certain natural enmity 
against each other, flowing from natural malignity, de- 
scending by inheritance from father to son, and spreading 
from generation to generation.’ 

This we know has been literally realized to the present 
hour. It culminated in a tremendous uprising of the 
nation, repressed for a season on the bloody field of Ath- 
unree, where, it is recorded, ten thousand of the sons 
of Erin yielded life in the endeavour to liberate their 

2 
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country. The fierce contest has been renewed, with fear- 
ful cost to each side, in almost every generation since. And 
there are perhaps to-day, no two peoples on the globe, more 
thoroughly embittered towards each other, than the natives 
proper of the sister-islands, England and Ireland. Nor 
is this all. It is impossible to study the internal historv 
of the British Empire within the present century, without 
perceiving how distinctively this state of things, has been, 
and remains, as well a chronic peril to the national exist- 
ence of England, as a disease blasting the peace of almost 
every Irish home. 

As human nature is much the same everywhere, and 
like causes produce like results, we may rest assured, evils 
of this very kind will, without some improvement not now 
indicated, be here the fruitful progeny of unauthorized 
coercion on one side, and ineradicable resentment on the 
other. 

It is to be remarked that these tremendous evils existed, 
to an extent almost incredible, during the four hundred 
years after the Anglo-Norman invasion, to the era of the 
Reformation, while the oppressors and the oppressed were 
all of the same general faith, and ecclesiastical household. 
There were no religious differences then, to stimulate this 
mutual animosity. It was the common story of the 
world’s wretchedness,—the tyranny of the strong. And 
it was witnessed without forbearance, indeed even with 
occasional aggravations, under the sixteen monarchs, from 
the second to the eighth Henry, comprising seven Henrys, 
five Edwards, three Richards, and one John. 

That a mock Parliament was employed in Ireland, to 
invest iniquity with sham forms of law, rendered the mis- 
rule perhaps still more irritating. This assembly, organ- 
ized within the limited district actually under English 
control,—scarcely ever during those centuries embracing 
more than a third of the island, and sometimes very much 
less,—and legislating solely with a view to English inter- 
ests, perpetrated the vilest enormities in the sacred name 
of law. For instance, in the fortieth year of Edward 
III, (A. D. 1336,) this Anglo-Irish Parliament sitting at 
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Kilkenny, enacted, that ‘alliance by marriage, nurture of 
infants, and gossipred, (or the relation of god-parents to 
god-children,) with the Irish, are by this statute made 
high treason.’ Also, ‘if anie man of English race should 
use an Irish name, Irish language, or Irish apparel, or any 
other guise or fashion of the Irish, if he had lands or tene. 
ments, the same should be seized ; and if he had no lands, 
his bodie should be taken and imprisoned.’ 

‘But the most wicked and mischievous custom of all,’ 
says the honest English official who discoursed on Irish 
affairs, two hundred and fifty years ago, English attorney- 
general in Ireland, ‘ was that of coygne and livery which 
consisted in taking of mansmeate, and horsemeate, (subsist- 
ence for men and horses), and money, of all the inhabitants 
of the country at the will and pleasure of the soldier—who 
as the phrase of Scripture is, ‘‘ did eat up the people as it 
were bread.’’’ ‘This crying sinne,’ (placing life, property 
and chastity all over Ireland-at the mercy of every ruffian 
in the English military service,) adds the virtuous old at- 
torney, ‘did drawe down greater plagues upon Ireland, 
than the oppression of the Israelites did draw upon the 
land of Egypt. Those of Egypt, though grievous, were of 
short continuance, but the plagues of Ireland have lasted 
four hundred years.’ Seven hundred, we may now write. 
‘This extortion,’ adds the chronicler, ‘did produce noto- 
rious effects ; it made the land waste, and it made the peo- 
ple ydle; and hereupon of necessity came depopulation, 
banishment, and extirpation of the better sort of subjects.’ 
Of an abomination like this, continued in some form nearly 
if not quite to the present time, the strong language, quo- 
ted by Sir John Davies, from an old document, is scarcely 
an exaggeration: ‘though it were invented in Tophet, yet 
if it had been practised there, as it hath been in Ireland, 
it had long since destroyed the very kingdom of Beel- 
zebub.’* 

If such were the disasters resulting from hostile foreign 
misrule,—when all parties professed the same religion, it 
may readily be inferred how intolerably distressing became 
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that perversion of government, when to all other ele- 
ments of mischief, were added the horrors of religious per- 
secution. 

The arbitrary and remorseless temper of Henry VIII, 
operating upon and through the corrupt, servile body called 
Parliament in Ireland, was itself of a nature greatly to in- 
tensify iniquitous administration there; but when, at the 
bidding of that lustful and implacable patron of Protes- 
tantism, the mock-legislature proceeded to reverse in a 
day, under heaviest penalties, the cherished faith of a na- 
tion, transmitted from sire to son for ages, and bound to 
their hearts by the powerful sentiments of patriotism and 
filial piety,—in addition to their belief in its divinity,— 
and when they dared to pronounce, as they did, any adhe- 
rence to the old religion, felony, they not only proclaimed 
their own wicked folly in thus enacting the impossible, but 
profaned the sanctity of law by pretending to give its sanc- 
tion to one of the direst mischiefs that has ever cursed the 
earth ;—dishonoring religion, heaven’s own remedy for 
human woes, attaching infamy to Protestantism, and ren- 
dering impassable the great gulf of crimination and hatred, 
between Catholics and Protestants, in that ill-fated land. 
The evil was even aggravated by the successful exercise of 
state-craft, on the part of the imperious Tudor ; in buying 
up certain‘of the less high-toned among the old chieftains, 
enriching them with confiscated lands of their dispossessed 
countrymen, endowing them with peerage privileges in the 
local parliament, engaging them to nominal compliance 
with Protestant worship, and associating them with the 
English interest ;—so as, if possible, to produce a wider 
and more deadly breach between hostile factions. 

What had thus been initiated by her tyrannical father, 
was wrought into fury by the no less arbitrary Elizabeth. 
Her subservient Irish Parliament made it high treason to 
maintain the spiritual supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
enforced the book of Common Prayer, commanded, under 
heavy penalties, all persons to attend the established wor- 
ship, and abolished all ecclesiastical jurisdictions not spe- 
cifically appointed by the crown. Of such absurd out- 
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rages, the effects are thus described by Dr. Leland, an 
Irish historian who wrote near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century ;—‘the people were particularly provoked by 
the violence offered to their religious prejudices. The par- 
tizans of Rome inveighed against the heretical queen and 
her impious ministers. The clergy, who refused to con- 
form, abandoned their cures ; no reformed ministers could 
be-found to supply their places; the churches fell to ruin ; 
and the people, even in places of most civility, were left 
without any religious worship or instruction.’ 

As if this burden of misery were not enough, insults 
were heaped upon the old population, by acts of attainder, 
constructed to ruin and render odious their ancient royal 
line; confiscations and spoliations were decreed on a 
scale scarcely credible; alluring bribes were offered to 
English adventurers to come in and dispossess the inhabi- 
tants of the southern quarter of the kingdom, Munster, 
and the atrocious purpose was avowed, to transfer all 
property, destroy the original owners, and change the 
very face of the country.* 

From administration thus inhuman, blood could not 
but flow, and accordingly it was shed abundantly in re- 
lentless war between oppressors and oppressed, during the 
haughty virgin-queen’s protracted reign. So general be- 
came the mutual devastation, that ‘the produce of that 
fertile island no longer sufficed to support its wretched in- 
habitants. The putrefied bodies of multitudes that fell 
daily, more by famine than the sword, brought on a pesti- 
lence which threatened to clear the land of its original race 
The advantages of this awful state of calamity were of 
course with the English, who, by commanding the coasts, 
were supplied with means of subsistence from abroad.’ 

Elizabeth did not live to see the reduction of Ireland 
consequent upon these sufferings. Her successor, the weak, 
pedantic James I, was therefore the first of the nineteen 
English monarchs since their seizure of the country, who 
could boast of wielding control over its entire compass. 

The rule of this first Stuart was signalized, among other 
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acts of oppression, by a measure which afterwards recoil- 
ed in disaster upon his house, and prodigiously increased 
the wretchedness of Ireland, by augmenting sectarian an- 
imosities. Adopting for Ulster, the northern quarter of 
the kingdom, the scheme conceived by Elizabeth for the 
southern province, of ejecting the old inhabitants and in- 
troducing new settlers, he invited thither adventurers, who 
flocked in chiefly from the neighboring shores of Scotland, 
and among them he parcelled an immense territory, wrong- 
fully wrested from its ancient proprietors. Thus, the 
north of Ireland became occupied in part by sturdy Scotch 
Presbyterians, and imbued with that Covenanter spirit, 
which could endure no companionship with Popery, and 
not only in the end cost the Stuarts dearly, but added 
another potent agency to the contending elements in dis- 
tracted Ireland. It must be confessed, too, that steadfast 
to their convictions as Presbyterians have generally been, 
staunch in defence of their sentiments of liberty, as have 
been those especially of Scotland and their descendants, 
and valuable as are numbers of our own most exemplary 
citizens whose blood is derived from those Covenanter colo- 
nists in Ulster two and a half centuries ago,—those primi- 
tive Scotch-Irish, just in so far as they.accepted advantage 
from the spoliation of their neighbours, were partakers in 
a crying wrong. 

The cruel robbery of Irish proprieters effected under 
Elizabeth in the South, and James in the North, was under 
Charles I, and by his inexorable deputy Strafford, extended 
through means the most flagitious, to the western province, 
Connaught. So that almost the entire ancient population, 
had by that time been thoroughly despoiled of the pos- 
sessions, dignity, and privileges, inherited from an an- 
cestry inferior, as we have seen, to scarcely any other in 
Europe. 

These iniquitjes were all enacted in the ultra-Protestant 
interest, and through the agency of a local Parliament, so 
manipulated as to represent that interest ; though the Pro- 
testants were, in point of numbers, far inferior to the Cath- 
olics. It was therefore inevitable that the latter should 
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combine with all the energy of desperation, superadded to 
patriotic feeling, religious fervour, and traditionary ani- 
mosity, against the agents of such intolerable griefs. Hence 
the great uprising of 1641, mainly directed against the 
misrepresenting Parliament, and the bitterly persecuting 
Puritans then in power. Seldom has human blood flowed 
more copiously, if Clarendon and other historians of the 
time are to be credited, than in that tremendous contest be- 
tween aggressive Puritan radicalism, then fresh in its 
career, and the defenders of their ancient faith, homes, and 
possessions. | 

The Stuarts, indeed, like their predecessors, atrociously 
wronged the Irish, and yet in the gigantic religio-social 
convulsion of the seventeenth century, between classes rep- 
resented by the Puritan and Cavalier, when that family, 
alike erring and unfortunate, became the special object of 
revolutionary rancour, readily did the children of sires 
whom O’Neal had ruled, and St. Patrick taught a thousand 
years before, lend their stout hearts and strong arms to 
oppose persecution, and stay, if possible, the course of de- 
structive innovation. Thus implicated in the bloody drama, 
more even than a full share of misery did they bear from its 
eventful vicissitudes. Of this our limits will not allow us 
to give even the most meagre recital. Scenes under Crom- 
well, of which the bloody massacre at Drogheda is a speci- 
men, and between the second James and William of Orange, 
of which the dramatised siege of Derty is a type, can be 
barely mentioned. 

The momentous evil of confiscation, however, which con- 
tinued even under the generally liberal William, must be 
called to mind. As stated by the Earl of Clare in the Irish 
Parliament the first year of the present century, ‘The Irish 
having made a final effort for the recovery of their ancient 
rights, and being once more defeated by an English army, 
the slender relics of their possessions became the subject of 
fresh confiscation.’ ‘It is,’ added the speaker, ‘a very 
curious and important speculation, to look back to the for- 
feitures of Ireland incurred in the seventeenth century. 
The superficial contents of the island are calculated at less 
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than twelve millions of acres,’ (arable, the honorable peer 
must have meant, as Alison assigns to Ireland twelve mil- 
lions of arable acres, and five millions of mountain waste,)* 
‘and this has been the state of forfeitures.’ 


‘Under James I, all Ulster confiscated,—nearly 3,000,000 acres. 
By the court of claims at the Restoration, — * §g 000, 000 
Under William,— -— - - - over L, 000, 000 


Total, over 11,500,000 ‘ 


‘So that the whole of the island has been confiscated, with 
the exception of the estates of five or six families of Eng- 
lish blood ; and no inconsiderable portion of the island has 
been confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, in the course of a 
century. The situation therefore of the Irish nation at the 
Revolution of 1688, stands unparalleled in the history of 
the world.’+ 

Ireland, crushed and ruined by injuries so oft repeated 
and so protracted, instead of sharing the benefits of those 
liberal principles which William’s accession represented, 
became the victim of additional severities. The parlia- 
ment of England in which there was no voice from the 
sister-Island, assumed fully to legislate for Ireland, repeal- 
ing some of the local laws, and disqualifying all Roman 
Catholics, from ever holding seats in the legislature of their 
country. This course of ever-accumulating rigour was 
pushed even farther in the next reign. (ueen Anne, who 
held the throne against her brother, by the distinctive 
tenure of Protestantism, was not strong enough to resist 
the sectarian clamour of the time for additional disabilities 
on the great body of Irish Catholics. Under her auspices 
therefore was enacted a new code surpassing in severity all 
former acts of tyranny. This single provision may show 
its character. Adherents of the Roman Catholic faith, as 
they had formerly been deprived of their inheritance, were 
now disabled, under heavy penalties, from ever acquiring 
an inch of land in the kingdom.{ Imagination can scarce 
picture a system more atrocious than that under which the 
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wretched population thus groaned. And, although as al- 
ready intimated, circumstances have led to some reluctant 
concessions on the part of imperial British authority, to 
certain mitigations of those incredible enormities, and to 
the introduction of a few ameliorating measures, Ireland 
and its people continue to this day, in spite of all the ac- 
knowledged excellences of the British constitution, among 
the worst governed, and most afflicted of Christian nations. 

The Hanoverian sovereigns, more phlegmatic, or of 
milder temper than their predecessors, were probably dis- 
posed to alleviate the sufferings of Ireland, as the supposed 
interests of the Empire, and the intrigues of party might 
seem to admit. This led to a measure of relaxation, not 
in oppressive laws, but in their severest execution. 

A revival to considerable extent of the spirit of the peo- 
ple, as generations passed, a development of something of 
the Irish feeling of home, country, and independence, in 
the descendants of English settlers, influences resulting 
from the successful revolt of the American Colonies, and, 
no doubt, also, the diffusion of just sentiments by such 
great philosophic statesmen as Chatham, Fox, and Burke, 
satisfied the authorities of Britain, that they could not for- 
ever, as they had done, turn a deaf ear to the wailings of 
Ireland. When therefore in 1782, the Irish parliament, 
moved especially by the extraordinary power and eloquence 
of the celebrated Henry Grattan, claimed from that of Eng- 
land, a renunciation of the prerogative it had usurped 
of legislating for Ireland, and a recognition of the prin- 
ciple announced by Grattan, that, ‘no power on earth, 
save the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, had a right 
to make laws for Ireland,’ the demand was actually granted, 
and the right of that island to its own uncontrolled legis- | 
lature admitted. 

Important, however, as seemed this concession, it really 
secured little relief for [reland, under all the disabilities 
of her Catholic population, all the antagonism of interest 
and feeling cherished by the minority in power, and all . 
appliances of crown-patronage towards preventing forever 
anything like fair representation. Hence misrule, oppres- 
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sion, suffering, and agitating combinations, culminating 
under agencies connected with the French Revolution, in 
the great rebellion of 1798; followed, in consequence of 
the perils of the empire, by more earnest efforts than ever 
before, to patch up some pacification for the heaving heart 
of an agonized people. The result was that absorption in 
1800 of the Irish into the English parliament, known as 
the Union of the two Kingdoms, which now exists, and 
opposition to which continues, as it has been from the first, 
a never-ceasing theme of embittered agitation. 

Sincerely intended by the younger Pitt, then presiding 
in the British ministry, as a substantial benefit to Ireland, 
no less than to the empire at large,—as it might have 
been could the injuries of ages be obliterated in a day, had 
the Irish people really assented, and the associated ame- 
liorations proposed by the great Premier been adopted,— 
this great measure has proved any thing but a beneficial 
and tranquilizing arrangement. The conditions requisite 
for its benign working unhappily did not exist. The whole 
moral basis of human nature must be revolutionized be- 
fore two people, the one relentlessly oppressing, and the 
other cruelly injured, as in this case, during more than a 
third of the entire Christian age, can be, by one mere leg- 
islative form, moulded into a single harmonious national- 
ity. Accordingly, convictions of leading Irish patriots, 
and the earliest feelings of the island’s teeming millions, 
were directly and notoriously opposed to the Union, which 
was voted through the misrepresenting Irish parliament, 
solely by the combined influence of patronage and terror- 
ism, so plied by representatives of the crown as to secure a 
majority. And besides all this, the large-souled William 
Pitt had actually to relinquish the helm of state, because 
under the absurd scruples of George the Third, he could 
not obtain some reasonable relief to the long abused Irish 

Catholics. No wonder the patriotic enthusiast Emmett 
~ and his associates spurned such a Union, and sought in 
1803 opportunity to strike a blow for the liberation of 
their country, though failure cost them life, as it had done 
so many thousands before, and as it has done so many 
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thousands since. And no wonder O’Connel and his coaj- 
utors, backed by a powerful Catholic association, untiring- 
ly agitated the country through so many years, in behalf 
first, of some justice to Irish Catholics, and then for a re- 
peal of the detested Union. 

As to the first of these, a measure of Catholic relief, the 
pressure brought to bear was not wholly in vain. <A tardy 
and imperfect abatement of Catholic disabilities, under 
the sounding designation of ‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ was, 
in 1829, forced from the reluctant English powers, by ab- 
solute and obvious necessities of the case. The tremen- 
dous agitations involved therein, with probable issue in 
civil war, and endless increase of difficulty and danger, 
could not be longer trifled with, and the poor boons were 
granted, as if mest liberal favours, to the vast mass of the 
Irish people, to live unassaulted and unimprisoned, and 
not quite so much proscribed as previously for their reli- 
gion, and to have a score or two of their own representa- 
tives enrolled among the five hundred members of the 
British Parliament. 

This measure, deemed by English partizans extremely 
liberal, yet infinitely short of what the Irish people im- 
peratively need, and of what reason and justice require, 
Alison admits to have proved a failure; * though with 
strange incapacity for historical justice, he lays the blame 
exclusively upon Irish ‘ indolence, improvidence, reckless- 
ness, extravagance, and over-populousness’ in connection 
with ‘devotion to the See of Rome.’ That most of these 
evils do exist to dreadful extent in harassed Ireland can- 
not be questioned ; nor can it be denied that they are even 
at present, characteristic traits of the people, and that 
they are fruitful in miseries which no mere legislation can 
possibly alleviate, especially such as is clogged by adapta- 
tions to the complex needs of a colossal empire. Much 
less can they be remedied by legislation always foreign, 
supercilious, reluctant, unsympathizing, and most gener- 
ally hostile and coercive. 

If the Irish are ‘indolent, reckless, and improvident ,’ 
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has not British atrocity for centuries done enough to in- 
tensify and fix those traits, if original with the race? 
or to give them birth, if originally not peculiarly theirs ? 
If they are inveterately attached to the faith of Rome, 
has not English persecuting rancour done its utmost to 
bind them forever to that faith? If the reduced aris- 
tocracy are crippled in resources and shorn of dignity, 
who has robbed them? If the crowded peasantry do im- 
prudently marry and multiply, in the midst of pauperism 
and starvation, to the incalculable increase of want and 
wretchedness, who have deprived them of all other hopes 
and solaces? If silence reigns, and energy stagnates where 
the busy hum of prosperous manufactories might gladden 
the land, and if agriculture so languishes as to render fam- 
ine yearly imminent,—who has, by excessive taxes, and 
restrictions on trade, and by the perpetual harassments of 
military surveillance, paralyzed the arm of all profitable 
industry ? 

Edmund Burke, defending, in the British Parliament, 
bills proposed in 1778 for the commercial relief of Ireland, 
said of the latter, ‘she had remained under the most cruel, 
oppressive and unnatural restriction. Deprived of every 
incentive to industry, and shut out from every passage to 
wealth ......... Ireland is taxed in quadruple proportion 
more than England. Restricted from trading, she enjoys 
no opportunity of acquiring wealth to discharge the taxes 
imposed on her.’ 

Lord Nugent, the same year, addressing the Electors of 
Bristol, said, ‘it was intended to propose taking off some 
of the resiriviioos of the trade of Ireland. The people ex- 
pected some relief. That kingdom was oppressed and 
ruined —they would emigrate to America. They would 
carry the woolen and linen manufacture thither .... In 
short our restrictions would transfer the trade and manu- 
factures of Ireland to America.’ 

Mr. Grattan the next year, addressing the throne, thus 
spoke in the Irish Parliament, ‘The constant drain to sup- 
ply absentees, and the unfortunate prohibitions on our 
trade, have caused such calamity that the natural support 
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of our country has decayed, and our manufacturers are 
dying of want. Famine stalks arm-in-arm with hopeless 
wretchedness.’ * 

Thus was Ireland made, as to her trade and manufac- 
tures, the victim of England’s commercial principle of 
gaining as much for herself as possible;—in Alison’s 
words, ‘of buying as cheaply, and selling as dearly, as 
she could.’ Hence the strangling of Ireland’s commercial 
life. And hence at a later day a memorable change of 
tactics. Power having been imparted to English capital- 
ists to perpetuate their manufacturing and trading mo- 
nopoly, against the possibility of competition by their im- 
poverished neighbour, these classes in possession, too, ef 
parliamentary power, concluded to remove old restric- 
tions, so as to enrich themselves still more by another pro- 
cess. By opening ‘free trade’ in grain, etc., they could 
save largely in cheap supplies. All the world was there- 
tore invited to compete in the English grain market. Pri- 
ces inevitably declined. And Ireland’s last resource, her 
grain product, was ruinously reduced. The 3,251,000 
quarters she had exported to Britain in 1845, had by 1849 
fallen to less than one-half.{ ‘So that,’ in the language 
of Alison, prone as he is to palliate English misrule, ‘noth- 
ing is more certain, than that, whatever it was to England 
and Scotland, free trade in grain was ruinous to Ireland.’ 

Thus have English power, and English legislation rob- 
bed the Irish people of their lands, their liberty, their 
manufactures, their trade, their agriculture, and indeed 
almost their every right and privilege, while draining 
from them in onerous taxes the scanty dregs of the old in- 
heritance ; burdening them with an enormous standing 
military guard, and every year or two applying the coer- 
cive lash, to quiet ungentle movements, and ungrateful 
murmurs, in the agonized sufferer. 

Tremendous, verily, is the burden of England’s respon- 
sibility, not only for the boundless sufferings of the Irish 
people, but for their very vices ! 





* Plowden. Vol. II, pp. 202-6. ft Vol. II, p. 354. 
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How that responsibility has been incurred was forcibly 
expressed by Edmund Burke a generation or two ago, 
‘ By the total reduction of the kingdom of Ireland in 1691, 
the ruin of the native Irish, and in a great measure too of 
the first races of the English, was completely accomplish- 
ed. The new interest was settled with as solid a stability 
as any thing in human affairs can look for. All the penal 
laws of that unparallelled code of oppression, which were 
made thereafter, and were manifestly the effects of nation- 
al hatred and scorn towards a conquered people, whom the 
victors delighted to trample upon, and were not at all 
afraid to provoke. They who carried on this system look- 
ed to the irresistible force of Great Britain for support in 
their acts of power. They were quite certain that no com- 
plaints of the natives would be heard with any other sen- 
timents than those of contempt and indignation. Their 
cries served only to increase their torture. Indeed, at that 
time in England the double name of Irish and Papist, shut 
up the hearts of every one against them. While that tem- 
per prevailed in all its force, and this was to a time within 
our memory, every measure was pleasing and popular, just 
in proportion as it tended to harass and ruin a set of people, 
who were looked upon as enemies to God and man; and 
indeed as a race of savages, who were a disgrace to human 
nature itself.’ * 

The miseries still wringing the heart of Ireland’s popu- 
lation, in consequence of such inhumanity, almost Satanic, 
may be partly conceived in the light of a few recent speci- 
men facts, in addition to those already recited. Crippled 
by the ruinous course of government through centuries, the 
large land-holders, almost necessarily exact heavy rents. 
Besides, many of them discouraged at home, and tempted 
abroad, commit the great wrong of Absenteeism, so graph- 
ically sketched by Miss Edgeworth. Double burdens, to 
meet the wants of the distant proprietor, and to enrich the 
dishonest agent, thus fall upon the poor tenantry. These, 
out of an acre or two of precarious potatoes, with the aid 
of scantiest wages, when a little work may be had, as often 
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it may not, can by no means feed a family, pay an exorbi- 
tant rental of 20 or 30 dollars per acre annually, and meet 
the heavy additional demand of tithes for the established 
religion they hate, and of stipend to the priest whom they 
love. Starvation is thus always at their doors. And 
when an untoward season arrives, as must sometimes hap- 
pen, even in this productive island, and as has several 
times occurred of late years, thousands perish by famine. 

Numbers among us well recollect the wail of the star- 
ving crowds who sank there in agony twenty years ago. 
Alison’s account of scenes then witnessed in that land of 
sorrows is truly appalling. He estimates,* that between 
1846 and 1850, not less than about six hundred thousand 
persons literally starved to death! Nor is this all. Abso- 
lute want compelled a people, as ardently home-loving as 
perhaps any other on the globe, in almost countless num- 
bers, to expatriate themselves, for sheer subsistence, to 
England, Australia, and America. This emigration has 
reached at times fully a third of a million in the year; so 
as, in conjunction with the frightful mortality mentioned, 
to reduce the population in the five years between 1846 
and 1851, from eight and a half, to six and a half mil- 
lions. Even this is not all. Of those remaining nearly 
one-half were in utmost destitution, sustained in miserable 
existence by public and private charity, and especially by 
the generous ministrations of their poor neighbours, of 
whom even the prejudiced Alison testifies that ‘there is no 
country in the world in which the poor are more kind and 
humane to each other.’ ‘Previous to the introduction of 
the Poor laws in 1837,’ he adds, ‘ the destitute, who ex- 
ceeded two millions, were maintained almost entirely in 
this way.’* 

Now in the very crisis of such scenes of unparallelled 
anguish, that is, July 1, 1848, an Irish Journal, the Dub- 
lin Nation, published this statement. ‘ By the reckoning 
of best accountants, there is growing to-day on Irish soil 
£80,000,000, or $400,000,000 worth of produce.’ And it 
proceeded, ‘there are begging between the hedge-rows that 
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fence in these treasures, two millions of Irish people; and 
there dwell next door to beggary and bankruptcy, in the 
towns and ports through which this vast hoard of wealth 
must be smuggled away, another miserable million.’* 

Surely facts like these need no comment, when viewed 
in connection with the history we have sketched, and with 
the unsurpassed resources of this wonderful island, capable 
of sustaining with ease two or three times its present popu- 
lation, whose fisheries alone, it is computed, might support 
one or two million souls; and one year of whose ordinary 
agricultural products, even as at present most imperfectly 
developed, are quite sufficient to feed for two years abund- 
antly its inhabitants. 

Such has been one instance of wicked misrule in our 
world; and such the abounding miseries for which it is 
responsible. 

For it all, can hope of remedy be discerned? Alas! not 
near, nor sure, we must admit. The proud, ambitious 
empire will not relax its grasp, and the poor bound, bleed- 
ing victim must yet, as far as we can see, writhe and groan 
in vain. 

With what peril, however, is the tyrannical sceptre held 
by the imperial government! Burdened with debt, threat- 
ened by rampant radicalism, tottering under the weight 
of a mammoth colonial system ; enfeebled, and that daily 
more and more, in those swollen extremities; declining 
relatively in central strength ; standing face to face con- 
tinually with grim European war ; and afraid to speak, as 
of yore, to any other strong power, she is here notwith- 
standing, insanely guarding in her very household, a ter- 
ribly wronged, and hopelessly embittered enemy, mighty 
for destruction when opportunity arrives. 

Were she wise, it is our sincere belief, she would be just 
to Ireland, to the extent of setting her wholly free; and, 
with none but faithful offices of friendship, lending her. 
assistance in settling whatever institutions the entire peo- 
ple might choose for themselves. 

We do not believe, as do some, that the Irish people, 
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unfavourable to steady progress as are some of their traits; 
reduced, as they unhappily are, by all the wrongs we have 
indicated, in, large degree, to degradation,—are naturally 
unfit for self-government. We cannot believe it, when we 
remember how they led Europe in civilization between the 
6th and 10th centuries; when we read such testimonials to 
their character as that of the honest Sir John Davies, the 
first English Justice who near three hundred years ago, 
administered law over all Ireland. ‘There is,’ he affirms, 
‘no nation under the sun, that love equal and indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied 
with the execution thereof, although it be against them- 
selves.’"* We cannot believe that a people so loyal as the 
Irish have been to their faith,—so teue to their ancestors 
and so recuperative to struggle for country and independ- 
ence after all the disasters of ages, so endowed, in the lan- 
_ guage of the old chronicler already quoted, ‘in mind and 
body, with extraordinary abilities of nature,’—so prover- 
bial for mother-wit, so patient to labour, so genial, gener- 
ous, and brave, and so gifted with genius,—are ordained 
to be forever the victims of hostile foreign domination. 
. We do not believe that the countrymen of Swift and Sheri- 
dan, Moore and Grattan, Burke and Moira and Welling- 
ton, are inherently unfit to be entrusted with the regulation 
of their own affairs, according to their own judgment, for 
the protection of their own interests, and the development 
of their own happiness. 

Only as looking to this have we respect for the revival 
of the old Pagan, Irish, military brotherhood, known as 
‘Fenianism,’ which is so noisily agitating the world. If 
the liberation of Ireland be their honest aim, it is so far, 
doubtless, good. But their means and measures seem 
woefully disproportioned to the vast achievement. And 
besides, we cannot but regard with extreme distrust an 
organization, which threw the weight of its influence on 
the side of aggressive despotism, when these Southern States 
were struggling for the right of self-government. There 
is probably just foundation for the allegation which has 
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repeatedly been made in even Northern publications, that 
the wily representatives of Northern policy wheedled Irish 
leaders, and through them, the uninformed people, into 
the belief that if they would aid in conquering the South, 
the power of the United States should be afterwards ex- 
erted in freeing Ireland from the British yoke. Scarcely 
otherwise is the strange phenomenon to be explained, of a 
peoplé so thoroughly experienced in the miseries resulting 
from remorseless tyranny, devoting themselves to the hor- 
rible task of fastening those miseries upon another nobly 
struggling, and hitherto free people. It can scarcely be 
* doubted, that but for the countless thousands of foreigners, 
of whom the Irish formed so large a proportion, and that 
always the bravest, thus inveigled into the Northern 
armies, our great Southern endeavour to perpetuate the 
principles of our fathers, and defend under them our dearest 
rights, would have proved a grand success. The Northern 
people alone, thrice our numbers as they were, would have 
been easily defeated to the end, as with all the world to 
help them they so often were, by the heroic resolution 6f 
our people, striving for faith, home, country and honour. 
That the wretched Irish, however, should under any 
temptation, have so extensively made common cause with 
falsehood and despotism here, will be to them a lasting re- 
proach. Nor only so, but it must inevitably recoil upon 
them in suffering. Indeed, it has already done so; for 
how woefully do they find themselves deceived by the prom- 
ises of deliverance which bribed them into this shameful 
cause! Ill, however, as they deserve for this, and sorely 
as they will rue it, deliverance will, we trust, one day be 
theirs, and ours, and the heritage of all the oppressed. 





Art. Il.—AHistory of the Atlantic Cable. By H. M. Field, 
'D. D. 1866. ye 


It is usually best to delay the biography of a man until his 
life is closed and its events and results can be summed up ; 
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but the biography of an enterprise should always be prepared 
while it is successful. And as the chances in favor of the 
continuity of a telegraphic line are in the inverse ratio of 
the length of that line, the history of a strand two thous- 
and miles long can not be too speedily written. So, though 
the work under consideration was published but six or 
eight weeks after the Atlantic Cable touched shore, we can 
not charge Dr. Field with undue haste in issuing his very 
interesting narrative. 

In fact he had upon this point a warning too impressive 
to be neglected. When the Telegraph of 1858 was set to 
work, Mr. Cyrus Field was honored with an ovation when 
he reached New York. The streets and public buildings 
were so imprudently illuminated that the City Hall caught 
. fire and was saved with difficulty. Then there was a re- 
ception at the Crystal Palace, a presentation of gold boxes, 
a torch-light procession at night, a banquet next day, and 
numerous speeches to suit the occasion, by Lord Napier, 
the Mayor of New York and others. At that very time 
the Cable was lying dead. Doubtless the inopportune in- 
formation had not reached Mr. Field until the glorification 
was over. Warned by this contretemps, the author of the 
history of the telegraph has wisely lost no time in putting 
forth his volume, and he has made it so interesting that 
even should the Cable die to-morrow (absit omen) his book 
will live for some time at least. 

The achievement which is the subject of this book, well 
merits to have its history written, for it is a very great 
achievement ; and for the same reason the authors and ac- 
complishers of it deserve to have their names recorded with 
due praise. Nor will that praise be meted out to them 
solely in the measure of the utility of the task accom- 
plished. There are men to whom the difficulties attendant 
upon an undertaking are precisely the strongest incitements 
- to attempt it, and upon these they base their claim to the 
world’s applause—a tlaim admitted to be valid even by 
those who do not participate in the spirit of the claimants. 
To this feeling we must ascribe the otherwise unaccounta- 
ble efforts, begun at a very remote period and continued to 
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the present year, to discover under the burning heats and 
amid the malarious poison of the tropics, the sources of the 
Nile: a discovery-which, if made, could at most only secure 
geographical accuracy in a minute point, where error does 
no appreciable harm, and where the value of accuracy, com- 
pared with the cost of attaining it, is almost zero. And 
the Frigid Zone has its parallel Quixotry in the search for 
the North-West passage; which, if found, could not be 
passed in any subsequent voyage with less hazard than at-' 
tended the original discovery. 

There were, unquestionably, difficulties gvercome in the 
successful laying of the Atlantic Cable, and the object 
aimed at is a useful one; but neither was the difficulty, 
nor is the utility, so great as Dr. Field supposes; though 
we are far from intending to charge fim with any wilful 
exaggeration, or to depreciate the real merits of his brother, 
the lero of the narrative. 

The difficulties to be encountered in the attempt to make 
a telegraphic communication across the Atlantic, may be 
classified in the inverse order of their magnitude, as Scien- 
tific, Mechanical, and Administrative. 

The questions to be answered by science were two. Can 
the line be deposited securely at the bottom of the Ocean, 
and can electric signals be transmitted under water, through © 
so long aline? These inquiries were of .course prelimi- 
nary, and Mr. Field seems not to pretend to any scientific 
knowledge. He had been a merchant—a very energetic 
one, no doubt, and a very successful one, certainly, for he 
had while yet a young man, retired from business with an 
ample fortune. Indeed one would suppose that he had not 
found much time for any studies unconnected with his 
business, inasmuch as his brother tells us that when in 
1854 the conception of an Oceanic Telegraph arose in 
his mind, he was not aware that the idea had ever occurred 
to any one before. It was well known, however, to those 
at all conversant with the subject, that, as early as 1843, 
Professor Morse, in a communication to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, had distinctly affirmed 
that a a ‘telegraphic communication on the electro-magnetic 
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plan may with certainty be established across the Atlantic 
Ocean.’ 

Nothing can be simpler or more practical than the gen- 
esis of his great enterprise in the mind of Mr. Field, as 
given by our author. It seems, a Mr. Gisborne, of New- 
foundland, had visited Mr. C. Field in New York, for the 
purpose of interestin g him in a scheme to construct a tele- 
graph across the island of Newfoundland, and to connect 
it with the mainland of America, in order to expedite the 
communication of news between England and the United 
States. ‘After he left, Mr. Field took the globe which 
was standing in the library and began to turn it ower. It 
was while thus studying the globe that the idea jirst occur wired 
: to him that the telegraph might be carried further ‘still and 
made to span the Atlantic Ocean.’ It is an evidence of the 
very practical character of Mr. Field, that having raised a 
question which he could not answer himself, he promptly 
sought information from the highest authority on such 
subjects, 

‘The project of an Atlantic Telegraph involved two pro- 
blems: Could a Cable be stretched across the ocean? 
And if it were, would it be good for anything to eonvey 
messages? The first was a question of mechanical diffi- 
culties, requiring a careful survey of the ocean itself, fath- 
oming its depth, finding out the character of its bottom, 
whether level, or rough and volcanic; and all the obstacles 
that might be found in the winds that agitate the surface 
above, or the mighty currents that sweep through the waters 
below. The second problem was one less mechanical, but 
(and?) more purely scientific, involving questions as to the 
laws of electricity, not then fully understood, and on which 
the boldest might feel that he was venturing on uncertain 
ground.’ 

The next morning he wrote two letters upon the subject ; 
one to Lieutenant Matthew F. Maury, then at the head of 
the National Observatory at Washington, asking if a wire 
could be laid on the bottom of the Atlantic, between the 
United States and England. Mr. Maury replied at once 
thaf, ‘in so far as the bottom of the deep sea is concerned,’ 
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it was certainly practicable. He pointed out the route by 
which the wire could be safely conducted. He told him 
that between Newfoundland and Ireland the bottom of the 
sea is a plateau, neither too deep nor too shallow for the 
desired purpose. ‘So dee}; that the wires once landed will 
remain forever beyond the reach of vessels’ anchors, ice- 
bergs, and drifts of any kind, and so shallow, that the 
wires may be readily lodged on the bottom. The depth of 
this plateau is quite regular, gradually increasing from the 
shores of Newfoundland, to the depth of from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand fathoms as you approach the other 
side.’ Me informed him, moreover, of the reasons he 
had for speaking with so much assurance. Lieutenant 
Berryman had made deep-sea soundings over the entire 
length of this plateau. This had been accomplished by 
means of the deep-sea sounding apparatus invented by 
Lieutenant Brooke, and by no other apparatus could the 
same sort of soundings have been made. By this apparatus 
it was ascertained that the bottom of the deep sea was as 
still as eternity, unmoved by storm, unfurrowed by tide 
or wave. 

Dr. Field has not felt called upon to acknowledge by a 
single word the undisputed supremacy in nauitical physics, 
accorded by all the world to Mr. Maury. Perhaps he 
thought,‘and thought truly, that it was unnecessary. 
Possibly, as he seems not to have directed his attention to 
scientific matters much more than his brother Cyrus, he 
may not have heard of the Wind and Current Charts by 
which modern navigation is directed. He gives due credit 
to Lieutenant Brooke, when he says:—‘ To make our know- 
ledge of the sea complete, one thing more was wanting: a 
‘method not only of reaching the bottom, but of laying hold 
of it and bringing it up to the light of day. This was now 
to be supplied. It is to the inventive genius of a Lieuten- 
ant of the United States Navy, Mr. J. M. Brooke, that the 
world owes the means of finding out what is at the bottom 
of the sea.’ He gives on the next page a very good descrip- 
tive drawing, from Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea, 
of the apparatus employed. We think he might gracefully 
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here have alluded to the service rendered to Science by 
Lieutenant Brooke, in the explormg expedition of which 
he had charge, to the North Pacific; though it is possible 
he may not have been informed on the point. Of course it 
could not be expected that-he should know, nor indeed 
would it have .been appropriate in him to refer to the fact, 
if he did, that the same gentleman, (now holding the rank 
of captain, and no longer of the U. 8. Navy), during the 
late war, was the inventor of a new and formidable species 
of gun, which, in the South at least, goes by his name. 
We think we have some right to complain that the author 
does not bring out more distinctly, what we take to be the 
fact, that but for his reliance upon the scientific opinion of 
Mr. Maury, Mr. Field would never have undertaken the 
enterprise he was considering ; and that without the infor- 
mation given by the apparatus of Lieutenant Brooke, Mr. 
- Maury could not have spoken as he did. Thus in the 
series of causes finally issuing in the laying of the Cable, 
the contribution by Virginia may fairly be regarded as in- 
dispensable. In this view, the’ space given to these two 
distinguished men, is scanty, and especially appears so, 
when in a later part of his volume, the author finds -oppor- 
tunity to give extra items of information about men of less 
note in England. 

Lieutenant Berryman is noticed by Dr. Field in a hearty 

‘and appreciative manner. He pays to his memory what he 
intends to be a grateful compliment, however it may else- 
where be regarded. We will say nothing to disturb our 
author’s convictions upon this subject, but this one word— 
-His native State is fully prepared to lay her own peculiar 
laure] upon any monument erected to the memory of her 
gallant son. * 

The other branch of the scientific inquiry was addressed 
to Prof. Morse. ‘Is it possible to telegraph over a distance 
so great as that from Europe to America?’ Prof. Morse 
replied that he would come down to New York and see Mr, 
Field on the subject. In conversation, the Professor de- 
clared his ‘ entire faith in the undertaking as a practicable 
thing ; and one that might, could and would be achieved.’ 
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Thus the first difficulty, the scientific, was to a great 
degree removed, by the unhesitating opinion of the most 
competent authority. Nor did it depend exclusively upon 
authority. There was valuable, though not sufficient, ex- 
perience to refer to. Five or six, perhaps more, submarine 
telegraphs had been'laid and were successful. One between 
Dover and Calais, 25 miles; another between Holyhead 
and Dublin, 70 miles, in water of 70 fathoms; and still 
another, from Dover to Ostend, 70 miles. An article by 
an English writer, from which we have taken the above 
figures, gives a table of as many as twelve, one of them 
150 miles long, but as no dates are given, we cannot affirm 
that they were completed, at the time of the inception: of 
the Atlantic Telegraph. Our author speaks of one having 
been, laid of the length of 300 miles, but does not name it. 
We do not know what line this can be unless that from 
Varna to Balaklava, and that if we are not mistaken was 
not laid as early as 1854. 

So much for the scientific problem. The mechanical 
problem was of more difficult solution. This was two-fold 
in its nature: ‘the construction of the Cable, and the laying 
ofit down. Here again, it is true, the results of actual ex- 
periment might be referred to, as far as experiment had 
gone. But how insignificant were all previous experi- 
ments compared with the task in hand! To gain a just idea 
of what had to be attempted, we should look at what was, 
actually done. The whole. length of the Cable, including 
the shore-end, is two thousand four hundred and forty 
nautical miles, weighing more than four thousand tons, or 
a ton and three quarters to the mile. If coiled in one cir- 
cle, it would make a pile fifty-eight feet wide and sixty 
feet high. It was ascertained by an exact computation 
made by some curious persons that ‘if all the wires of cop- 
per and of iron with the layers that made up the case and 
the outer covering, and the strands of yarn that were 
twisted into this one knotted sea-cable, were placed end to 
end, the whole length would reach from the earth to the 
moon.’ Dimensions such as these, invest even a rope of 
twisted hemp and wire with something like sublimity ; and 
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we confess that we could not, without a feeling akin to 
awe, grasp one end of a cord that connects two Hemis-, 
pheres. 

There was but one ship in the world that could dare to 
assume this mighty burden. The Great Eastern, an eighth 
of a mile in length, too capacious to be laden at any of the 
world’s marts, and now lying in idle immensity: at her 
wharf, at last found her freight in the Atlantic Cable. 
- With a freight of fourteen thousand tons, besides engines, 
rigging, &c., weighing nearly as much more, and drawing 
more than thirty-two feet of water, she set her head to- 
wards the Western World. For fifteen days from shore to 
shore, at a steady. average of a little less than 120 miles a 
day, she paid out the Cable, at the rate of five and a half 
miles an hour, in water sometimes more than two miles 
deep. This was the second trip of the Great Eastern. On 
the first, she had lost the Cable after having sailed 1,200 
miles. Three attempts by a squadron of four vessels, two 
British and two American, had been previously made, of 
which the first two were failures, the third succeeded in 
landing the Cable in 1858, but the telegraphic commaunica- 
tion was never perfect, and very soon, as we have stated, 
ceased entirely. We may mention that in this successful 
attempt, the two vessels, the Niagara and the Agamemnon 
began the laying of the Cable in mid-ocean, and sailing 
west and east respectively, simultaneously laid the Cable 
to the shores of Newfoundland and Ireland. Thus ‘the 
bones of at least three other Atlantic Cables’ ‘lie stretched 
in different lengths along the same track. 

During the course of these several expeditions, very im- 
portant improvements were made in the construction of the 
Cable, especially in the machinery for paying out, and in the 
apparatus for testing the integrity of the conducting wire. 
We have not been able to sum up from Dr. Field’s book 
the total cost of the enterprise, including the various fail- 
ures ; he states, however, that the contract price for the 
last expedition, was two and a half millions of dollars, 
which was the estimate for the actual cost. Allowing that 
the four other expeditions cost as much, we would havea 
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total of twelve and a half millions, excluding the opera- 
tions in the island of Newfoundland. 

From these facts we may roughly estimate the difficul- 
ties which we have called mechanical, that stood before the 
projectors of the enterprise. Our author says truly and 
impressively ‘well was it that they who undertook the 
work, did not then fully realize its magnitude, or they 
might have shrunk from the attempt. Well was it for 
them that the veil was not lifted which shut from their eyes 
the long delay, the immense toil, and the heavy burdens of 
many wearisome years. Such a prospect might have chilled 
the most sanguine spirit.’ 

In arranging in the inverse order of their magnitude the 
difficulties standing in the way of the scheme of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, we put last, that of administration, meaning 
thereby the conducting of the operation from its inception 
to its success. This includes securing the confidence of a 
sufficient number of collaborators, raising the necessary 
funds, organizing the company, managing its affairs, vivi- 
fying its movements, and sustaining it under disasters. 
To seetfre unity and efficiency, this work must be done by 
one man, and yet the burden seems too great for one man 
to bear. He who is able to meet the responsibility of such 
a position must have a strong body, a clear and cool head, 
a resolute will, a bold and sanguine temper, habits of un- 
remitting industry and exact system, a talent for organiza- 

‘tion, power of influence and command, quick discrimination 
of character, and prepossessing manners. Mr. Field’s 
great success as a merchant would argue that he possessed 
at least many of these qualifications ; and his management 
of this great operation leaves us no room for doubt. At 
first he stood almost alone, and never had any aid other 
than that which he created for himself by his influence over 
men of importance, and throughout almost the whole period 
he was regarded as the controlling manager. This was 
his function and this is the credit that is fairly his. His 
science as we have seen, he took from others, and his brother 
does not represent him as having had anything to do per- 
sonally with the mechanical improvements, without which, 
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success would have been unattainable. In the last expe- 
dition he had no official’control. But in administration he 
was prompt, fertile, self-reliant and original. Here he was 

no borrower, but a constant dispenser. The whole book 
- shows this, though it is no where obtrusively presented, 
and never formally mentioned. In New York some of his 
friends who had been induced by his personal efforts to 
unite in the scheme, subscribed, together with himself, a 
million and a half of dollars one morning before breakfast. 
He enlisted in his behalf three Governments, those of Great 
Britain, the United States, and the local government of 
Newfoundland, and obtained important subsidies from each. 
He went to England a stranger, and soon had secured the 
co-operation of the largest capitalists of that kingdom. He 
obtained from the two navies of England and the United 
States, what vessels he asked for, while the most eminent 
men of science in both hemispheres, were eager to labour 
for him. But it is in disaster that he is most to be admired 
for his astonishing nerve. He not only never yields, but 
is ever ready with words of good cheer to rouse the spirits 
of the despondent. By every failure he learns something 
that he is sure will advance him the next time. If men 
doubt, he encourages them by increasing his own subscrip- 
tion; and, if one company becomes hampered, he organizes 
another. His knowledge of mankind is shown by his se- 
lection of associates and agents ; and his skill in managing, 
by the fact that we read of no controversies and no defec- 
tion among the parties. 

Having thus in the amplest phrase we can command, 
allowed the claim of Mr. Field to this species of credit, we 
feel free to say that in our judgment, it is the only credit 
which can be claimed for him. His brother, and also some 
others who make their appearance in the book as speakers, 
or otherwise, undertake to compare him with Columbus. 
This is preposterous, and by its exaggeration does injury 
to. the great telegrapher as really, as by depreciation, it 
does injustice to the Discoverer of the New World. Co- 
lumbus was the most scientific man of his time. He pos- 
sessed, too, quick poetic sensibility, and strong religious 
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faith. It was one thing for Mr. Field to make his thirty 
trips over the Atlantic in steamers requiring but nine or 
ten days for the passage, and another and very different 
thing for Columbus to sail with a fleet of three vessels— 
whose united tonnage would not equal that of the tender that 
laid the shore end of the Cable—for more than seventy days, 
into the Mare Tenebrosum, the sea of Darkness. All the 
science of the nineteenth century assured Mr. Field that he 
could accomplish his purpose. The scientific commissions 
of the fifteenth, adjudged the scheme of Columbus imprac- 
ticable, and the religious conferences denounced it as impi- 
ous. Columbus had no friends who could subscribe a mil- 
lion and a half before breakfast ; but with heroic patience 
for nearly twenty years was obliged to solicit from Court 
after Court, the meagre outfit which finally a woman’s com- 
passion vouchsafed tohim. Mr. Field is undoubtedly a man 
of very surprising energy and business capacity, but he is 
not a Columbus. In point of fact it seems to us that the 
building of the Great Eastern furnishes the best analogy 
for the laying of the Atlantic Cable. Of course a steamer 
could be built, and very large steamers had been built, but 
never such a one as this proposed to be; and it was a matter 
‘ for constructive science to determine whether such propor- 
tions were allowable in navigation, and for mechanical skill 
to work up to the model, and for capital to furnish the means. 
But after all it was nothing but the idea that occurred to 
Mr. Field when he was turning round, his globe—a line 
which has been extended so far, may be prolonged. 

In our notice of Dr. Field’s book, we are brought now 
to look at his estimate of the utility of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. His exaggeration here is even greater than in the 
matter of the difficulty of laying it. Again we disclaim 
any purpose to impute wilful departure from truth. When 
one holds up any object so close to the eye as to exclude all 
others, it will necessarily seem very large. Here again 
Columbus and his discovery flit through his book. A 
nebulous idea seems to be in the mind of the author that 
America has been rediscovered. Of coutse he does not ex- 
pect that by electric currents, such effects precisely should 
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be produced, as the populating of North and South Amer- 
ica, the growth of cotton and sugar, the cataract of Niag- 
ara, the American Eagle and General Grant; but that 
something else will come to pass by virtue of the Cable, 
complementary of these and like things, and that in the 
final summing up of the blessings of the New World, the 
credit of all will be divided between the Discovery and the: 
Cable, Columbus and brother Cyrus. 

One of the results most confidently anticipated by him is 
perpetual peace, if not among all the nations of the earth, 
at least between England and the United States. It is 
often amusing to see how sensible men, and sometimes en- 
tire communities, are led astray by words, especially figur- 
ative words. is telegraph wire is called a Cable, and 
the use of a Cable is to bind, and therefore the countries 
between which it lies, are, and will remain bound together 
in peace. This sort of running logic would not be toler- 
ated any where but in prophecy. 

England and France have been telegraphically bound 
together for years in a much firmer connexion ; yet the in- 
ternational feeling is one of chronic distrust, enlivened 
by acute paroxysms of terror; so that Napoleon III can 
not build .a néw breakwater at Cherbourg but’ England 
bristles with ‘volunteer rifles, and the Laureate, fright- 
ened at once out of his melodious verse and his weutie pro- 
prieties, croaks harshly— 


True, we have a faithful Ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means! 


And with the utmost allowance, there is still a hitch in 
the argument. It is not England and the United States 
that are thus bound even figuratively by the Cable, but 
only England and Newfoundland—England and England! 

This hasty proclamation of peace to result from the lay- 
ing of the telegraph calls to mind that the same thing was 
said about the effect to be produced by the first great 
World’s Fair, the London Exhibition of 1851. Mr. Tup- 
per, if we recollect aright, was the most gifted seer and 
singer on that occasion. It is impressed upon our minds, 
however, by the utterance that'we chanced to hear from the 
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lips of a much humbler prophet. We were sitting in one 
of the upper galleries of the Crystal Palace with an Amer- 
ican friend, looking down on the brilliant and imposing 
spectacle of so much that was rare and beautiful and pre- 
cious, the choicest treasures of all the civilized nations of 
the earth, entrusted to the good faith of a single nation. 
My friend, who was more enthusfastic than classical, cried 
out to me fervently, ‘This reminds me of the opening of the 
temple of Juno.’ (He had doubtless read when a boy of the 
closing of the temple of Janus.) This wasin 1851. The 
Crimean war burst out in 1853, and Europe has stood 
armed ever since, to say nothing of wars raging meanwhile 
in Asia and Africa. But if one telegraph, in the opinion 
of Dr. Field will have such a a what were 
the thousands doing in this country to allow the war that 
raged during the laying of the Cable, and that is not 
over in Washington even yet? 

If there is any pacific charm in the Cable, Great Britain 
has nothing more to do if she desires war, than to sever it 
anywhere between Heart’s Content and Valentia Bay, and 
then be belligerent to her utmost satisfaction. 

Under a like impulse of feeling, and one quite natural in 
a divine; Dr. Field regards the laying.of the Cable as an 
act, religious in its nature, and of important spiritual sig- 
nificance. He feels himself at liberty to interpret as prov- 
idential, many things conducing to its success. The sur- 
vey of the Atlantic by Berryman in 1853, is called providen- 
tial, so the building of the Great Eastern is attributed to a 
providential reference to the Cable; indeed his bold ex- 
pression is, ‘The ship seemed as if made by Heaven to 
accomplish this great work of civilization.’ So also the 
discovery of gutta percha and its uses, is mentioned as one 
of the remarkable ‘ Providential discoveries which prepared 
the way for this final achievement.’ Now we certainly 
sympathize in the reverent spirit that acknowledges the 
hand of God in everything, and the philosophy is true that 
notes the correspondences and adaptations in all the work- 
ings of providence. Yet it is quite pgssible to err when we 
assign the relatidn of means and end with reference to two 
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events. Generally we expect the end to be of more im- 
portance than the. means. So compared, the applications’ 
of gutta percha are more important to mankind than all 
the ocean-cables that have ever been laid or projected. It 
must in fairness to Mr. Field be stated that he is not alone, 
or pre-eminent in his high estimate of the religious 
character of this telegraphic wire. The first communica- 
tion sent by the London Directors was ‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, Peace on Earth, and Good will to men.’ The 
Gloria in Eacelsis and the Te Dewm were chanted in 
‘Trinity Church; the sermons preached on the occasion 
were literally without number ; the favorite punning texts 
being ‘ Their line is gone out through all the earth,’ and 
‘Canst thou send forth the lightnings?’ We have since 
heard of so much of this sort of gospel from the pulpit, that 
we hardly count this a religious demonstration ; but Lord 
Morpeth, too, likened the vessels that bore the Cable to ‘the 
feet upon the mountains of those who preach the gospel of 
peace.’ Even Mr. C. Field, though not much stronger we 
should judge in the religious, than in the scientific line, is 
induced to quote the text, ‘ Whom God hath joined let not 
man put asunder.’ Now as far as all this was sincere, it 
speaks well for the religious feeling and good intention of 
* those concerned ; but it is not a mark of perspicacity, nor 
is it serviceable to the cause of sound religion, to baptize 
bells and cannon, or call religious the Atlantic Cable, 
which is about as much so as Wheeler’s Sewing Machine, 
and no more. It is a secular thing essentially, undertaken 
and carried on mainly for the benefit of trade, with other 
possible connected good—possible evil too—to civilization, 
humaaity and religion. It is to be noticed with com- 
mendation, that several times in connection with the enter- 
prise prayers were read. It is further to be noticed that 
this took place always under British auspices. The Eng- 
lish have better public habits in this respect than the 
Americans. ; 
Now, in fact, what is the Atlantic Telegraph? Simply 
a postalarrangement. The utmost that can be effected by 
it, is the transmission of intelligence between Europe and 
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America eight or nine days earlier than before. This is a 

matter of importance. It facilitates commerce and the cap- 

ture of absconding criminals, it serves travellers and will 

be of great comfort to many an anxious heart. We can 

also imagine instances in which great international inter- 

ests might be secured, which the interposition of some days 

might put in peril. These are advantages to rejoice in, 

and be thankful for. And when we know under what dif- 

ficulty they have been attained, it would be churlish ‘to re- 

fuse the full meed of honor justly due to those who were 

the instruments in accomplishing the work. But let the 

praise be discriminating, and then it will be at once more 

sincere and more valuable. Who would not repudiate as 

preposterous the extravagance of the London Zimes when 

it says ‘Since the discovery of Columbus nothing has been 

done in any degree comparable to the vast enlargement 

which has thus been given to the sphere of human activity.’ 

And this, while it is an obvious and unquestionable fact, 

that there is not a telegraphic line running from London 

or New York to any fourth rate town with which they are 

respectively connected, that is not far more influential as 

an agent of human activity than the Atlantic Telegraph 

ever can be. It would be preposterous to compare it for | 
tility with Maury’s Wind and Current Charts, by the use 

of which as long ago as 1854 the voyage to California had — 
been shortened by about fifty days, and that from England 
to Australia by about thirty, thus adding, by a saving ‘of 
many millions a year, a vast amount of wealth to the com- 
merce of the world, as real as if it had been fished up from 
the bottom of the Ocean. 

The Telegraph is only a transmitter of news, arfl news 
is only the occasion, not the effective cause of anything. 
Nor is it the principal news-transmitter even between 
Europe and America. The vessels that move over the 
waters between the two continents are, and must ever be, 
the great mail-carriers. The Telegraph is of course un- 
equalled in éelerity. But even on this point there may be 
some confusion of our ideas. How long would it take to 
transmit by the Cable the letter mailalone of one of the 
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Liverpool packets? Nor can we see how the present enter- 
prise can lead on to anything further, or more important 
of the same kind, in future. The maximum seems to be 
reached. We cannot think of any other Cable to be laid 
as useful as this. Nor, as far'as we know, has any new 
scientific principle been discovered in connection with the 
operations of the achievement, which promises to enlarge 
the domain of knowledge; nor have any new mechanical 
inventions applicable to other work than cable-laying, been 
the result of the thought bestowed and the money expended 
on the enterprise. 

It may seem ungracious to interfere with this benevolent 
and apparently harmless fraternal glorification by -Dr. 
Field. It is not wise however to allow to pass unnoticed, 
even unintentional exaggerations. Truth, unlike the Ca- 
ble, is not connected only with two points. It is rather 
like the ocean itself, moving in wide currents, and reach- 
ing now this shore and then another, touching now an 
empire and now a republic, now a kingdom and nowa 
far-off isle. Her messages are far more important to us, 
than those which come to us about the Princess Alexandra, 
the price of cotton or the fall of stocks. We must therefore 
challenge all error whether of suppression or exaggeration, 
that calls itself truth. It may at first seem harmless from 
its insignificance, but crescit cundo. The least virus may 
be developed into rabies. Especially is this warning sea- 
sonable when hydrophobia is rife. We cannot conceive it 
possible that Cable-ism should develope itself into a politi- 
cal party to assail what is left of the Constitution of the 
United States ; but what has led the way in the most as- 
tounding revolution of modern times was, within our re- 
collection, a thing not more dangerous in appearance, than 
the popularity of Mr. Cyrus Field. 

It may be well enough to say here, that whatever may 
be the credit, more or less, of the Atlantic Telegraph, the 
share of it due to the United States is mainly to be claimed 
on the grounds that Mr. Field is a citizen of this country, 
that Captain Maury and Captain Brooke furnished the ini- 
tial science for the undertaking, and Lieutentant Berryman 
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led the way in the practical applications. For the rest, it 
was done chiefly by British science and mechanical skill, 
British enterprise and British capital. The last, and suc- 
cessful attempt was under the control of an English com- 
pany, under the auspices of the English Government, and 
was made by English vessels and English sailors. Mr. 
Field was the only American on board, and his position 
was not one of authority, though his services were valua- 
ble. Certainly it was quite reasonable that Great Britain 
should bear the burden, as the whole line belongs to her, 
and she may monopolize, if she chooses, the exclusive use 
of it. One might suppose, however, from the style and tone 
of the demonstrationsin New York, that it wasas thoroughly 
American as if it had been the out-growth of the Monroe 
doctrine. Under other circumstances the United States 
might have contributed more to the Cable-laying. It so 
happened that her energies at that particular period, were 
employed in an enterprise which, as yet, has not moored it- 
self safely at Heart’s Content. She is still engaged in that 
work. Mr. Field’s example in one respect has not been 
followed. He asked the light of science to direct him. 
Those who have charge of the existing cable operation, 
seem to prefer to rely upon experiment merely. There is 
undoubtedly a plateau which would answer for the purpose 
professed, but it has not been thought advisable to use it. 
The preference seems to be for the plan of carrying out 
cables known to be too short to reach Heart’s Content, and 
then to drop one end into the deep sea. This mode of proce- 
dure has not encouraged any one but those who are charged 
with the execution of the work. They fit out new expedi- 
tions with great-alacrity and without manifesting any con- 
cern for previous failures. Dr. Field tells us that the very 
first message flashed across the deep, was the Angels’ song, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good will 
towards men.’ Telegrams are said to be in readiness to be 
transmitted along the new Cable as soon as it is in working 
order. It is understood that they will be of a character 
entirely different from this. 

The last two or three sentences remind us, by contrast 
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we allow, to praise our author for his reticence as to na- 
tional affairs. What he says in his obituary notice of 
Lieutenant Berryman is very well meant, if not entirely 
correct; and on page 120, the fling against Slidell, Mason 
and Butler of South Carolina, is neutralized by his compli- 
ment to the Southern members of Congress who supported 
the Telegraph bill. Hardly is there anything in the book 
that intimates that any great event was in progress of de- 
velopment, contemporaneously with the Telegraph; and 
very little to show that the author thinks much about it, 
now it is over. Whether this is due to his absolute ab- 
sorption in his subject, or to good taste in refusing to con- 
nect science with war, or to the amiable temper of a 
Christian divine, we know not; we only take pleasure in 
recording the simple fact, as much to his credit. 

The general management of his subject is judicious, and 
keeps up the interest of the reader, without any diminution 
to the close of the volume; and this without clap-trap, 
simply by force of the clear development and lively descrip- 
tion of an enterprise that justly attracts attention by its 
novelty, magnitude and utility. Dr. Field writes good 
English in an unaffected way, and his style, if not particu- 
larly scholarly, is in the main correct and perspicuous. 
These excellences are set off to advantage by some extracts 
which he has introduced from Russell, the London Zimes’ 
correspondent, and another writer not less flashy and pre- 
tentious. We suppose the author intended these morceaux 
as the ornamental portions of his work. He ought not to 
be offended to be told that his own writing is much better. 
We would be glad to close our notice with this last word 
of praise ; but in the interests of polite literature we must 
protest against Dr. Field’s poetical quotations. We can- 
not well censure such lines as 


‘Hugest of all God’s works 
That swim the ocean stream—’ 


‘T feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted—’ 


These have been so often used, that an author is at least 
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safe in making them do service again; but surely some of 
the friends of the Cable in the United States or in England 
can furnish Mr. Field for his next edition, a better poem 


than the one to be found on page 235, in which occurs this 
stanza, 


‘Speed, speed the Cable; let it run 
A loving girdle round the earth 
’Till all the nations ’neath the sun 
Shall be as brothers of one hearth.’ 

Should, however, the cable-inspired bard not be forth- 
coming, we will ourselves offer a suggestion (not to Dr. 
Field) which will, doubtless, supply the desideratum. 
Casimir Delavigne once wrote a prize poem on vaccination, 
in which the inoculation of the virus, the development of 
the pustule, and the formation of the crust were described 
in the most mellifluous alexandrines, with a truly Gallic 
profusion of tropes and figures. After this achievement, 
one might have thought no subject too intractable for po- 
etic treatment, and yet within the last five years a much 
more difficult task, with a far more impracticable theme 
than even vaccination, has been attempted on this side the 
Atlantic—the writing of a Prize National (that is, Northern) 
Hymn. The proceedings in that case may be advantage- 
ously imitated. Let a committee be appointed, or appoint 
themselves, a prize be offered but never awarded, let the 
collected manuscripts be printed in a showy volume, and 
sold for the benefit of ‘ whom it may concern.’ 
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‘There is no word,’ says Montesquieu, ‘that admits of 
more various significations, and has made more different 
impressions on the human mind, than that of Liberty. 
Some have‘taken it for a facility of deposing a person on 
whom they had conferred a tyrannical authority ; others 
for the power of choosing a superior whom they are obliged 
to obey ; others for the right of bearing arms, and of being 
thereby enabled to use violence; others, in fine, for the 
privilege of being governed by a native of their own 
country, or by their own laws. A certain nation, for a long 
time, thought liberty consisted in the privilege of wearing 
along beard. Some have annexed this name to one form 
of government exclusive of others ; those who had a repub- 
lican taste, applied it to this species of polity ; those who 
liked a monarchical state, gave it to monarchy. Thus they 
have all applied the name of liberty to the government most 
suitable to their own customs and inclinations; and as in 
republics, the people have not so constant and so present a 
view of the causes of their misery, and as the magistrates 
seem to act only in conformity to the laws, hence liberty 
is generally said to reside in republics, and to be banished 
from monarchies. In fine, as in democracies the people 
seem to act almost as they please ; this sort of government 
has been deemed the most free; and the power of the peo- 
ple has been confounded with their freedom.’* 

Balmes gives, if possible, a still more vivid concep- 
tion of the incalculable ambiguities of the term liberty or 
freedom. ‘Liberty! This is one of those words,’ says he, 
‘which are as generally employed as they are little under- 
stood ; words which, because they contain a certain vague 
idea, easily perceived, present the deceptive appearance of 





* Spirit of Laws. Book XI. Chap. II. Protestantism and Catholicity 
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perfect clearness, while, on account of the multitude and 
*variety of objects to which they apply, they are susceptible 
of'a variety of meanings, and, consequently, are extremely 
difficult to comprehend. Who can reckon the number of 
applications made of the word liberty?’ Then follows a 
long list of its applications, with which it is ‘not necessary 
to weary the reader; the bare thought of such a variety of 
meanings is sufficient to oppress the imagination. 

The ‘term freedom,’ says Hegel, as quoted in our first 
number, ‘is an incalculable ambiguous term, and while 
that which it represents is the ne plus ultra of attainment, 
it is liable to an infinity of misunderstandings, confusions, 
and errors, and to become the occasion of all imaginable 
excesses,’ This truth, he adds, ‘has never been more 
clearly known and felt than in modern times.’ In no age, 
and in no country, has this truth ever been more clearly 
seen, or more deeply felt, than in America at this moment. 

‘ We live in a period,’ says Dr. Lieber, ‘when it is the 
duty of reflecting men to ponder conscientiously these im- 
portant questions: In what does civil liberty consist? 
How is it maintained? What are its means of self-diffu- 
sion, and under what forms do its chief dangers present 
themselves?’* He gives many excellent reasons, why the 
nature of liberty should be carefully, conscientiously, and 
profoundly studied. But one of these reasons is sufficient. . 
‘Disorders of great public inconvenience,’ says he, ‘ even 
bloodshed and political crimes have often arisen from the 
fact that the two sacred words Liberty and People were 
freely and passionately used without a clear and definite 
meaning being attached to them;’ a reason which has been 
inexpressibly augmented in force by the horrible course of 
recent events. ‘A people that loves liberty,’ he continues, 
‘can do nothing better to promote the object of its love than 
deeply to study it, and in order to be able to do this, it is 
necessary to analyze and to know the threads which com- 
pose the valued texture.’ Now all this is very good. But 
how, in the name of common sense, can a people know 
whether it loves liberty or not, unless it first know what 
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liberty is? Without this knowledge, in fact, the very 

thing which a people loves under the sacred name of libertyg 
may be as different from liberty itself as darkness is from 

light, or as the malignity of fiends is from the mercy of 
ministering angels. . 

The man, indeed, who speaks of liberty, without know- 
ing how to define the word, talks quite at random. His 
speech may be full of sound and fury, and yet signify no- 
thing. Or rather, it may signify anything, and therefore 
convey no intelligible idea. Precisely such, in fact, are the 
torrents of eloquence usually poured forth in praise of lib- 
erty ; a roaring multitude of confused senses in a pleasing 
unity of specious sounds. Every man listens delighted ; 
because every man attaches his own ideas to the discourse. 
No wonder, then, that liberty has so many admirers in the 
world ; for she captivates every man’s fancy, by appearing 
in that shape which is most agreeable to him. All men 
worship freedom. But if you ask them to define freedom, 
you will find that, instead of one worship, there is a vast 
multitude of deformed idols in the world. Grand temples 
of freedom have been erected among men; but, lacking the 
true image of Freedom, the blind worshippers have enjoyed 
the sweet privilege of making their own gods. 

Such was the sad condition of mankind, such the deplor- 
able ignorance of the very worshippers of Freedom, when 
Mr. John Stuart Mill made his appearance to chase away 
the darkness, and reveal to their ravished vision the true 
object of their worship. Pronounced, by his followers, ‘the 
King of thinkers,’ his advent was hailed with joy, and the 
most exalted hopes entertained, in advance, respecting the 
transcendent value of his mission. No sooner had his 
work ‘On Liberty’ appeared, than it was hailed, by 
thousands, as the glorious ‘evangel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’ and eagerly devoured as the bread of life. We could 
not, we are sorry to say, indulge in these fond anticipa- 
tions; for we could neither believe, that a radical could be 
‘the King of thinkers,’ nor that he could even open his 
mind to embrace the glorious form of Liberty. But his 
new ‘gospel’ is before us, inviting, at our hands, a criti- 
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cal analysis and just estimate of its merits. Accordingly, 
these we shall proceed to give; and, also, the grounds and 
reasons on which they are based. 

Mr. Mill begins, very properly, with the statement of 
the grand theme of his book. ‘The subject of this weineed 
says he, ‘is not the so-called Liberty of the will 
but Civil, or Social Liberty: the nature and limits of the 
power which can be legitimately exercised by society over 
the individual. A question seldom stated, and hardly ever 
discussed, in general terms, but which profoundly influ- 
ences the practical controversies of the age by its latent 
presence, and is likely soon to make itself recognized as the 
vital question of the future.’ (p. 1.) A question seldom 
stated! Few questions, in fact, have ever been more fre- 
quently stated, or more earnestly considered. It is pre- 
cisely the question which Herbert Spencer has, in his 
‘Social Statics,’ stated and discussed under the head of 
‘The limits of State duty ;’ which Sir James Mackintosh, 
in his ‘ Vindicie Gallice ,’ so elaborately considers in treat- 
ing of the line which limits the legitimate authority of the 
State on the one side, and the res¢rved rights of the indi- 
vidual on the other. Nay, it is precisely the question 
which the legislators of 1787, assembled to make a new 
Constitution for America, laid down as the great funda- 
mental problem to be solved by them, as wellas by all other 
legislators. ‘Individuals entering into society,’ say they, 
‘must give upa share of their liberty to preserve the rest;’ 
that is, they must surrender a share of their liberty to State 
authority, in order to secure the portion they retain. But 
where shall the line be drawn, which separates the legiti- 
mate authority of the State from the reserved rights or 
liberty of the individual? ‘It is at all times difficult,’ say 
they, ‘to draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered and those which may be re- 
tained ;’ or, in other words, between the rights which may 
be exercised by society over the individual, and the rights 
retained by the individual in society. We might, if neces- 
sary, easily produce a hundred other instances, in which 
the precise question propounded by Mr. Mill, has been 
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distinctly stated by former writers. Mr. Mill merely 
changes the mode of expression a little, and then fancies 
that he has stated a great question, which has failed to 
engage the attention of philosophers and statesmen ! 

Mr. Mill ought to have known, that such a question must 
have been frequently stated, and deliberately considered, 
by the great thinkers of the world. For he says himself:: 
‘The struggle between Liberty and Authority is the most 
conspicuous fact in the portions of history with which we 
are earliest familiar, particularly in that of Greece, Rome, 
and England.’ Now how is it possible, that this struggle 
between Liberty and Authority should have prevailed from 
time immemorial, presenting the most conspicuous fact in 
all history ; and that, nevertheless, the question respecting 
the limits of Authority should have been ‘ seldom stated, 
and hardly ever discussed?’ The friends of liberty, on the 
one side, and those of authority on the other, have kept up 
an eternal quarrel about the extent of their respective do- 
minions, and yet little, or nothing, has ever been said about 
the line which divides them! The thing is utterly incred- 
ible. Mr. Mill ought to have known better. A little re- 
flection, or common sense, would have sufficed to convince 
him, that such a question must have been frequently stated, 
as well as earnestly discussed; and a little research, or 
examination, would have shown him, that his great ques- 
tion has been anticipated by more than a hundred celebrated 
authors. 

But Mr. Mill complains, that no general solution has 
been given to the great problem stated by himself, as to 
the rules which ‘ limit the power of society over the indi- 
vidual.’ ‘What these rules should be,’ says he, ‘is the 
principal question in human affairs; but if we except a 
few of the most obvious cases, it is one of those in which 
least progress has been made in resolving. No two ages, 
nor scarcely any two countries, have decided it alike; and 
the decision of one age or country is a wonder to another.’ 
(p. 3.) He wants, then, one decision, one solution, for all 
ages and all countries. We can tell him beforehand, that 
he will never find such a solution ; and if he fancies that 
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he has found one, it will be very easy to show that it is 
false. The truth is, that the question admits of no such 
general solution ; and Mr. Mill’s search after one is a wild 
goose chase. The legislators of 1787, like most other sen- 
sible men, concluded, that the solution of this question must 
‘depend on the situation and the’ circumstances’ of the 
people for whom it is intended. Hence, in their opinion, 
‘no two ages, and scarcely any two countries,’ should de- 
cide it alike; and if the practical wisdom of their conclu- 
sion should be foolishness to Mr. Mill, this is only what 
should have been expected. The political visionary, of 
course, fails to comprehend the practical wisdom of states- 
men, and sees only arbitrary foolishness in the legislation 
of all ages and countries. ‘I write not,’ says the great 
author of the Spirit of Laws, ‘to censure anything estab- 
lished in any country whatsoever ; every nation will here 
find the reasons on which its maxims are founded.’ Mr. 
Mill, on the contrary, writes to censure every thing, and to 
show how all ages and nations should have determined 
‘the great question in human affairs.’ ‘ The Spirit of 
Laws,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘ gives proofs in every page of 
the absurdity of all schemes of Universal Legislation.’* But 
when did the Spirit of Laws ever enter into the head, or 
the heart, or the imagination, of a Radical? He is always 
and everywhere afflicted with a scheme of ‘ universal leg- 
islation.’ 

‘What, then, is the rightful limit of the sovereignty of 
the indivldual over himself? Where does the authority of 
society begin?’ (p. 44.) The answer to these questions, 
we say, depends, in each and every case, on the condition 
and circumstances of the individual and of the society to 
which he belongs. In some cases, indeed, neither the in- 
dividual, nor the society, is fit to exercise authority or con- 
trol over any one. In regard to such cases, a despotic 
government, with unlimited control over the individual, is 
the true answer to Mr. Mill’s question. It is, in fact, the 
answer which he himself gives, in his work ‘On Represen- 
tative Government. ‘In such cases,’ says he, ‘ the people 
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must have a government nearly, or quite, despotic.’ (p. 44.) 
‘A constitution in any degree popular, dependent on the 
voluntary surrender by the different members of the com- 
munity of their individual freedom of action, would fail to 
enforce the first lesson (obedience) which the pupils, in this 
stage of their progress, require. Accordingly, the civili- 
zation of such tribes, when not the result of juxtaposition 
with others already civilized, is almost always the work of 
. an absolute ruler, deriving his power either from religion or 
military prowess ; very often from foreign armies.’ (p. 15.) 
But as the members of such a community become more and 
more civilized, or capable of self-control, the authority over 
them may be more and more limited, or relaxed from a 
despotic into a more popular form of government; a truth 
which is also recognized by Mr. Mill in his work ‘ On Rep- 
resentative Government.’ ‘Institutions,’ says he, ‘need . 
to be radically different, according to the stages of advance- 
ment already reached. The recognition of this truth, 
though for the most part empirically rather than philoso- 
phically, may be regarded as the main point of superiority 
in the political theories of the present above those of the 
last age, in which it was customary to claim representative 
democracy for England or France by arguments which 
would equally have proved it the only fit form of govern- 
ment for Bedouins or Malays. The state of different com- 
munities, in point of culture and development, ranges 
downwards to a condition very little above the highest of 
the beasts. The upward range, too, is considerable, and 
the future possible extension vastly greater.’* That is, as 
the power of self-control, becomes more and more perfect 
in the members comprising a community, the more and 
more should the power of external control or authority be 
limited. Hence, it is perfectly evident, that Mr. Mill’s 
question, he himself being the judge, admits of no general 
solution, but must be determined by the circumstances of 
each particular case. Thus, in his work ‘ On Representa- 
tive Government,’ ‘the King of thinkers’ sinks from the 
sublime speculation of his ‘new gospel’ of Liberty, and 
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comes down to a level with the practical good sense of or- 
dinary mortals. 

But let us return to his ‘ new gospel,’ and examine the 
general solution of the question, which constitutes the 
grand theme of his ‘glad tidings.’ He there tells us: 
‘That the only freedom which deserves the name, is that 
of pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we’ 
do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their 
efforts to attain it.’ (p. 8.) Again, ‘The only part of the 
conduct of any one, for which he is amenable to society, is 
that which concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. 
Over himself, over his own body and mind, the individual 
is sovereign.’ (p. 6.) Now this general answer of Mr. Mill 
to his question jis, in the first place, nothing at all new; 
and, in the second place, it is utterly false and deceptive. 

It is, in the first place, nothing atall new. Rousseau, for 
one, says: Each person should be ‘ permitted to do whatever 
does not injure others. This is the invariable boundary, 
and it is impossible to fix it with greater precision.’* Here, 
then, is Mr. Mill’s great principle for determining the limit 
of social authority, as clearly and as fully expressed as it 
is by himself. This principle, or rule, may be found ina 
hundred other celebrated writers, as wellasin J. J. Rous- 
seau. It is, indeed, one of the commonplaces of political 
speculation. Thus, having deplored the melancholy fact, 
that no age or nation has ever been blessed with a general 
rule to settle ‘the principal question in human affairs,’ Mr. 
Mill.goes in search of one for the benefit of mankind, and, lo! 
after all, he lights on a mere commonplace as the very thing 
the world has so long needed! At once a new gospel and an 
oldcommonplace! The ‘ glorious evangel of the nineteenth 
century ’ and yet merely the threadbare patch of a thread- 
bare philosophy! Peter Pindar compares the clouds of a 
certain painter to ‘a resurrection of rags.’ There are many 
such clouds in Mr. Mill’s philosophy. 

It is, in fact, out of the one stale principle above stated, 
that his gospel of liberty is manufactured. By the light 
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of this principle, he determines ‘ the liberty of thought and 
discussion,’ and also ‘ the limits of the authority of society 
over the individual’; the two great themes of his book. 
We do not design to follow Mr. Mill into the details of his 
very heavy, not to say very dull, discussion, or to ¢xamine 
the various ‘ applications’ of his great principle. On the 
contrary, passing by the manifold particular errors of his 
book, we mean to apply the knife to the common root from 
which they spring. 

‘In the.part of the conduct of any one,’ says Mr. Mill, 
‘which merely concerns himself, his independence is, of 
right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, 
the individual is sovereign.’ Now this is not true. This 
corner-stone of his whole system, though confidently as- 
sumed as if it were incontestably true, is utterly false. 
The individual is not ‘sovereign over himself, over his own 
body and mind.’ God is sovereign over both. In regard 
to no part of his conduct, whether it relate to others or to 
- himself, is the independence of the individual de jure abso- 
lute. God is the only absolute sovereign in the universe. 
When He created man, he made him ‘a little lower than 
the angels,’ and, having impressed the divine image of his 
nature, set him over this lower world as its lord and mas- 
ter. How magnificent hisempire! How grand and glo- 
. rious his dominion! But God did not give him ‘ the abso- 
lute and uncontrolled’ right to do whatever he pleases, 
either with respect to others or to himself. His power is 
one thing, and his right another. This proud lord of crea- 
tion is, after all, the servant of his Creator. He is a limited 
monarch, and as such bound by the law of his nature, or 
the moral law of the world, to be a wise, just, and benefi- 
cent sovereign, whether dealing with himself or with others. 
He may have the power, but he has not the right, to pursue 
‘his own happiness in his own way’; for he is bound to 
pursue it in the way pointed out by the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, and in no way whatever inconsistent_with 
this, Every violation of the moral law of the world, is a 
wrong, not a right. The individual has, in fact, no 
more right to injure himself, than he has to injure his 
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neighbour. He may, it is true, most effectually ruin ‘him- 

self by indolence or vice; but to call this his right, or his 

freedom, is a gross abuse of language. To call it ‘ the only 

freedom which deserves the name,’ (p. 8) betrays a profound 

misapprehension of the only liberty which constitutes the 

dignity and glory of a rational and immortal being. The. 
great defect of Mr. Mill’s principle is, that it ignores the 

existence of a God, and of His moral law and government 

of the world. It is not only false in itself; it is even athe- 

istical in its origin and aims. 

‘The only freedom which deserves the name,’ says Mr. 
Mill, ‘is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or 
impede their efforts to obtain it.’ Is the freedom, then, 
which consists in pursuing our own good, not in our own 
way, but in the way prescribed by infinite wisdom, not 
worthy of the name? Is the freedom of thought which, 
rising above the dark dominion of ignorance and error, ex- 
ults in the sublime conformity of itself to the thought of 
God himself, beneath the notice of Mr. Mill—‘ the King of 
thinkers’? The truth is, that the freedom to pursue our 
own good in our own way, is not liberty at all; it is merely 
license; the license of a little, egotistical, self-idolizing 
atom of a godless world. The only freedom which de- 
serves the name is, in fact, that of pursuing our own good, 
as well as the good of others, in the way prescribed by the 
Supreme Ruler of the world. 

Montesquieu, in one of his definitions of liberty, touches 
a higher truth than any that ever entered into the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Mill. Liberty, says he, is the power of doing 
all that we ought to be allowed todo.* Wecannot regard 
this as a perfect definition of liberty; but it contains, at 
least, a shining fragment of truth, which neither Mr. Mill, 
nor Dr. Lieber, has had the grace to appropriate. Dr. 
Lieber, indeed, casts it aside with the pitch-fork of his 
criticism, just as if it were palpable and unmitigated error. 
To Montesquieu’s definition, that ‘ Liberty is the power of 
doing all that we ought to be allowed to do,’ he opposes, 
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with an air of easy triumph, the two flippant questions: 
‘But who allows? What ought to be allowed?’* These 
questions are as flimsy as they are flippant. 

As to the first question, ‘ who allows’? it is utterly irrel- 
evant. For it is no objection to any definition of liberty, 
that it does not tell by whom it is allowed, or established, or 
secured. The nature of liberty is one thing, and the means 
by it is established is another.- Indeed, whether liberty 
were allowed or not among men, its nature remains the 
same; answering to an idea of the Divine Mind itself. 
The high office of a definition of liberty is, not to exhibit 
any poor forlorn fragment of freedom as it is found on 
earth, or under human institutions, but as it is in its own 
eternal essence. It describes, not what is, but what ought 
to be; and, instead of presenting a copy of any human 
work, or growth of time, it exhibits the radiant image and 
perfect model of freedom for all workmen and for all time. 
It is indeed only after liberty has been defined, that the 
question arises as to by whom, and how, it may be best 
established or realized. Hence, to object toa definition of 
liberty, as Dr. Lieber does, that it does not tell how, or by 
whom, it should be established, is exceedingly absurd. He 
might just as well object to the definition of a triangle, or 
a circle, that it does not say by whom it should be drawn 
or described. No two things are, indeed, more perfectly 
distinct, than the idea of liberty and the means by which 
it is ordained or established ; and yet these two things are 
confounded throughout the work of Dr. Lieber; forming 
one of the many elements of darkness and confusion in all 
his speculations respecting the nature of freedom. This is 
nothing strange ; it is merely aspecimen of the gross con- 
fusion which reigns in his capacious head, or vast lumber 
room of infinite scraps of knowledge in huge masses of 
learned ignorance such as the world has seldom seen. 

The second question, ‘ What ought to be allowed?’ is 
easily answered. Every thing ought to be allowed, which 
the public. good does not require to be forbidden. Or, in 
other words, no restraint should be imposed on the conduct 
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of the individual, unless such restraint be demanded by the 
good of society. This is the answer to Dr. Lieber’s ques- 
tion. The same answer has frequently been returned to 
the very question propounded by him. It is, in fact, the 
answer which Locke, and Blackstone, and Paley, and Cole- 
ridge, not to mention a hundred others, have made to that 
question. Yet Dr. Lieber propounds this most difficult 
question, just as if it had never been answered, and, mor- 
over, as if it could not possibly be answered. How this 
stereotyped answer could have escaped his attention, we 
cannot imagine, unless a slight change in the mode of 
expression induced him to mistake an old for an entirely 
new question. Be this as it may, we shall leave the learn- 
ed Doctor to meditate, if meditate he can, on the danger 
of disposing of the thoughts of a Montesquieu by the rapid 
glance of an unsteady eye. In reply to another definition 
of civil liberty by Montesquieu, the learned Doctor says: 
‘ Weask at once what security ?’ (Vol. I, p: 44.) The mis- 
fortune is, that he asked at once; if he had only reflected, 
or meditated, before he asked, he might have learned some 
little wisdom from the great author of The Spirit of Laws. 
Large bodies, it is said, move slow: itis certain that small 
minds move fast. 

It is, if possible, still more wonderful that Mr. Mill 
should have overlooked the principle laid down by Locke, 
and Blackstone, and Paley, and Coleridge, and a host of 
others. For, as he was an avowed utilitarian in philoso- 
phy, we might assuredly have expected him to say, that 
the good of society is both the ground and the measure of 
human legislation. Or, in other words, that no law 
should restrain the conduct of individuals, unless it be ne- 
cessary for the public good. But, instead of saying this 
in his work on liberty, he speaks as if he had never heard 
of such a principle, and complains that the world still 
stands in need of a criterion, or test, by which to deter- 
mine the limit of the authority of society over the indi- 
vidual. The criterion was in his mouth; the test was on 
his lips; it was the fundamental principle of his philoso- 
phy. Yet, when he girded up his loins to write his new 
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gospel of Liberty, he seems to have left his first principles 
behind, and aimed at a philosophy above both himself and 
the world. Hence, quitting the ¢erra firma of his former 
philosophy, he built his new theory of freedom out of ab- 
stractions, and located it among the clouds. ‘Over him- 
self, over his own body and mind, the individual is sover- 
eign.’ Within this charmed circle, ‘ his independence is, 
of right, absolute.’ Society must not on any ground 
whatever, invade this absolute independence and sover- 
eignty of the individual. What! not even if the common 
good demands his services? Suppose, for example, that 
the common good demands his presence in the army ; must 
society respect his sovereignty ‘ over himself, over his own 
body and mind’? Must she wait till he tenders his ser- 
vices ; or, in case of need, may she just take possession of 
him, whether he will or no, and compel him to face the 
common enemy? Must she allow him ‘to pursue his own 
good in his own way’; or may she make him pursue it in 
the line of his duty to the State? In this case, as in every 
other, the good of society constitutes both the ground and 
the measure of human legislation. Coleridge, though any 
thing but a utilitarian in general, had, nevertheless, the 
sagacity and wisdom to see, that utility is the only legiti- 
mate foundation of human laws, and consequently deter- 
mines the limit of State-authority. On the contrary, Mr. 
Mill, in spite of his avowed utilitarianism, attempts to 
limit the authority of society over the individual, by means 
of his notion of abstract rights. 

This notion is, indeed, so untenable, that it soon breaks 
down under Mr. Mill himself. He no sooner assumes the 
high ground of abstract right, in fact, that he feels it be- 
ginning to crumble under his feet. Having said, that ‘ the 
only freedom which deserves the name, is that of pursuing 
our own good in our own way,’ &c.; and that ‘ each is the 
proper guardian of his own health, whether bodily, or 
mental and spiritual,’ he adds: ‘Mankind are greater 
gainers by suffering each other to live as seems good to 
themselves, than by compelling each to live as seems good 
to the rest.’ True in some cases, and false in others, 
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Whenever the members of society are, on the whole, great 
gainers by suffering the individual to live as seems good 
to himself; then, most assuredly, he should be permitted 
to live as he pleases. But, in every case, in which the 
good of society requires his disposition to live as seems 
good to himself to be restrained, it is the duty of society 
to impose such restraint ; and compel him, if possible, to 
live, not as he pleases, but as he ought to live, or as the 
good of society requires. The moment Mr. Mill says, 
(and this is the purpose for which the above extract is 
made,) ‘ Mankind are greater gainers,’ he recognizes utility 
as the ground and reason of the action of society. He 
adopts the principle of utility as the test of his test; and, 
after all falls back for support on the solid and immu- 
table ground from which he had departed. Why, then, 
did he not begin, as he was compelled to end, with the 
great principle of the good of society? Why ascend to 
the lofty region of abstract right only to descend to the 
low ground of concrete good? Is not ‘ the King of think- 
ers,’ indeed, a little like the King of France; who, it is 
said, ‘with twice ten thousand men, marched up the hill 
and then marched down again ’? 

It may well be doubted, whether there is any part of 
the conduct of the individual, which relates exclusively to 
himself. But, waiving this, suppose there is such a part 
of his conduct, and also that he is, by reason of his un- 
civilized condition, not qualified to regulate it properly ; 
what is the duty of society, or the government, in such 
case? Mr. Mill himself being the judge, it is the duty of 
society, or of the government, to take possession of him 
with a despotic hand, and, instead of permitting him ‘to 
pursue his own good in his own way,’ make him conform 
to a will higher and better than his own.* What, then, 
becomes of his grand universal principle, that the indi- 
vidual is, of right, absolutely sovereign ‘ over himself, over 
his own body and mind’? Merged and lost in the princi- 
ple of expediency, or the good of society. 

‘The Liberty of Thought and Discussion’ forms the 
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subject of the longest and most elaborate chapter of Mr. 
Mill’s book. Toleration is, of course, the great burden of 
this portion of his dissertation. In the examination of this 
chapter, the second of his book, we intend to show: 1. 
That Mr. Mill rests the cause of toleration on false ground ; 
2. That he is grossly inconsistent with himself, both in 
theory and practice, in regard to toleration; 3. That the 
same gross inconsistency attaches to the whole school of 
which Mr. Mill is a member; 4. That he indulges in 
statements respecting facts, or events, in this country, 
which show a fanatical and reckless disregard of the 
claims of truth ; 5. That the principles advocated by him 
in ‘ The Contest in America,’ are at war, not only with his 
former teaching, but also with the teaching of all former 
ages; 6. That those principles are at war with the dic- 
tates of reason and justice, as well as with the wisdom of 
ages; 7. Mr. Mill’s attack on the morality of the New 
Testament is a compound of ignorance, self-contradiction, 
and vanity, which alone is sufficient to discredit, if not to 
disgrace, his pretensions as an apostle of Liberty, or asa 
sound thinker. 

I. In the first place, then, Mr. Mill rests the cause of 
toleration on false ground. We state this ground in his 
own words: ‘The opinion which it is attempted to sup- 
press by authority may possibly be true. Those who de- 
sire to suppress it, of course deny its truth; but they are 
not infallible. They have no authority to decide the ques- 
tion for all mankind, and exclude every other person from 
the means of judging. To refuse a hearing to an opinion, 
because they are sure that it is false, is to assume that their 
certainty is the same thing as absolute certainty. All 
silencing of discussion is an assumption of infallibility. 
Its condemnation may be allowed to rest on this common 
argument, not the worse for being common.’ 

True, it is not the worse for being common; nor is it 
the better for being weak. Indeed, there is no more effec- 
tual way to betray a good cause, than to place it on inse- 
cure or false grounds, which may be easily demolished by 
an adversary. Men persecute, not because they deem 
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themselves infallible, but either because they are self-willed 
and angry with their opponents, or because they believe it 
necessary to protect society against the desolating effects of 
error. The greatest declaimers against human infalli- 
bility, and the most devout preachers of the uncertainty of 
opinions, have, in fact, been among the fiercest and most 
bloody of persecutors. All history is replete with illus- 
trations of the truth of this remark ; especially the history 
of Old England, and the history of New England. But we 
need not appeal to history for proofs or illustrations. Mr. 
Mill himself is just as striking an illustration of the truth 
in question, as any to be found among the Puritanical per- 
secutors of New England. No man ever more fiercely or 
more bitterly denounced the opinion, that secession was a 
constitutional right, than Mr. John Stuart Mill; or was 
more willing to see that ‘ heresy extinguished in the blood 
of its adherents.’ He entirely forgot that he is a falli- 
ble being ; or, if he remembered the fact, he deemed it of 
no importance in such a case. His passions were up, and 
he just gave all his fine philosophy to the winds. It was 
but a ‘straw to the fire i’ the blood.” Hence, when Mr. 
Mill says so many fine things about toleration, he should 
be understood to speak of religion, or some other small 
matter, in regard to which he is comparatively indifferent, 
and is in the minority, which has no power to persecute. 
‘So natural to mankind,’ if we may presume to apply Mr. 
Mill’s language to himself, ‘is intolerance in whatever 
they really care about.’ (p. 3.) 

The expression, ‘the immorality and impiety of an 
opinion,’ is utterly condemned by Mr. Mill (p. 14), who, 
with Gibbon and other infidel writers, rest the cause of 
toleration on the false and shallow ground of ‘ the inno- 
cence of error.’* But, as this subject is too. great to be 
touched in a cursory manner, we must resist the tempta- 
tion to expose the infidel doctrine in question, and pass on 
to the topics immediately before us. 

2. We have anticipated our second point, that ‘ Mr. Mill 
is grossly inconsistent with himself, both in theory and 
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practice, in regard to toleration.’ The truth of this asser- 
tion appears on every page of his paper on ‘The Contest 
in America.’ Mr. Mill enters into this contest with all his 
soul, and, strange to say, finds himself at war with de- 
mons. Secession is a demon, even the gigantic demon of 
discord, and, if possible, slavery is a still more terrible 
demon. We need not suppose that Mr. Mill has ever ex- 
amined either of these subjects; it is certain that they 
have enlisted his passions and subjugated his reason. If 
England had only saved the South from destruction, says 
he, ‘ Every reader of a newspaper, to the farthest ends of 
the earth, would have believed and remembered one thing 
only—that at the critical juncture which was to decide 
whether slavery should blaze up afresh with increased vigor 
or trodden out—at the moment of conflict between the 
good and the evil spirit—at the dawn of a hope that the 
‘ demon might now at least be chained and cast into the pit, 
England stepped in, and, for the sake of cotton, made 
Satan victorious.’ (p. 5.) It was the argument of this 
tract, or rather the explosion of this missile, which in- 
duced the Saturday Review to say, that ‘Mr. Mill had 
written a great book on Logic,’ and then ‘ reasoned 
about the American Question like an angry old woman.’ 
To which we may add, that having just published his glo- 
rious evangel of the nineteenth century, and established 
for ever the great cause of toleration, he proceeded to de- 
nounce, with fanatical and furious hate, the maturely form- 
ed and long-cherished opinions of the South as damnable 
heresies. 

3. The same gross inconsistency attaches to the whole 
school of which Mr. Mill is a member. Those who, like 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Mill, had been foremost in advocating 
the right of self-government, united in a relentless war to 
extinguish that right for the South. Those who, with 
John Bright and other Quakers, had disapproved of all 
wars as unchristian, rushed into that against the South, or 
else urged its prosecution, with even greater zeal than 
those who had never made any such professions of univer- 
sal peace and good will to man. Such wide-spread and 
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sudden defection from principle is, indeed, one of the most 
astounding facts of the 19th century, one of the most won- 
derful phenomena of the modern world. As if to display 
the utter hollowness, the infinite sham of radical republi- 
canism ; the very men who had been the loudest and the 
fiercest in proclaiming its principles, not only deserted 
those principles in the first moment of trial, but also waged 
a ruthless war to exterminate them. That Mr. John 
Stuart Mill should have been so conspicuous among the 
traitors to the great principles, which they had so long 
and so loudly professed, serves to prove that he was the 
slave of passion, not ‘the King of thinkers.’ 

4. ‘Mr. Mill indulges in statements respecting facts, in 
this country, which shows a fanatical and reckless disre- 
gard of the claims of truth.’ ‘ When,’ says he, ‘ we are in 
the act of sending an expedition against Mexico to redress 
the wrongs of private British subjects, we should do well 
to reflect in time that the President of the new Republic, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, was the original inventor of repudia- 
tion.’ Now, without the least shadow of authority, and in 
direct opposition to well-known facts, this unblushing cal- 
umny is boldly uttered by Mr. Mill. If he had known 
any thing about ‘ the repudiation of Mississippi,’ as it is 
called, or if he had cared to know the truth about it, he 
would have been aware, that it was an established fact be- 
fore Mr. Davis had made his appearance in public life, or 
taken any part in the affairs of his State. But this false- 
hood, that ‘Mr. Jefferson Davis was the original inventor of 
repudiation,’ was admirably adapted to prejudice the people 
of Britain against ‘the President of the new Republic’; and 
this seems to have been a sufficient warrant for its utter- 
ance by Mr. Mill, the great champion of truth and tolera- 
tion. And this base calumny is followed by the following 
string of falsehoods: ‘ Mississippi,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ was 
the first State which repudiated. Mr. Jefferson Davis was 
Governor of Mississippi, and the Legislature of Mississippi 
had passed a Bill recognizing and providing for the debt, 
which Bill Mr. Jefferson Davis vetoed.’ (p. 29.) Every 
statement of which is an unmitigated misrepresentation. 
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Mississippi was not the first State which repudiated. 
Pennsylvania repudiated before Mississippi. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis was never Governor of Mississippi, and, consequent- 
ly, could never have vetoed any Bill passed by its Legisla- 
ture. Whether Mr. Mill ‘was the original inventor’ of 
these calumnies, or was merely the facile tool of some 
lying emissary of the Northern faction, it makes but little 
difference to the reputation of Mr. Jefferson Davis. In 
either case, he blackened the character of a great man, and 
his words have been reprinted and widely circulated in this 
country, as well as in England, as the testimony of John 
Stuart Mill, ‘the King of thinkers.’ If, on the contrary, 
he had been ‘ the prince of liars,’ he could not have aimed 
a more deadly blow, or forged a more venomous falsehood, 
for the destruction of his prejudged victim. 

In fact, the term repudiation, in its ordinary acceptation, 
is not applicable to the conduct of Mississippi. Ifshe had 
recognized a debt, and, at the same time, refused to pay it; 
this would have been repudiation, and would have deserved 
all the condemnation which Mr. Mill, or other passionate 
declaimers, have heaped upon it. No man living would 
have been further from approving such an act, or repudia- 
tion, than Mr. Jefferson Davis. But Mississippi contended 
that she did not owe the debt, which she is said to have 
repudiated ; and, whether she did or not, is a question of 
law, which it becomes every just man to examine before he 
proceeds to pronounce sentence, and hur] odious epithets or 
anathemas. In a life of Jefferson Davis, written by a 
Northern man and political opponent, and published in 
London, the above consideration, or difference between re- 
pudiation and the conduct of Mississippi, is clearly ex- 
plained and candidly admitted. But Mr. Mill, either from 
ignorance of American constitutional law or from passion, 
is quite incapable of such candour, or justice. The term 
repudiation, blindly applied, answers his purpose of defa- 
mation far better than either truth or justice. 

5. ‘The principles advocated by Mr. Mill in his ‘‘ Con- 
test in America,’’ are at war with the teaching of all former 
ages.’ Mr. Mill advocates the destruction of slavery by 
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military force, by civil war ; a scheme utterly at variance 
with the wisdom of all former ages. There have been ab- 
olitionists in all ages; but never, till the wild fanaticism 
of the present century was let loose to curse the world, has 
any generation advocated the forcible and sudden termina- 
tion of slavery, It has, hitherto, been universally con- 
ceded, that such a termination of the practice would be far 
worse than its continuance ; especially for the slave.* We 
might, if necessary, establish this position, by an appeal to 
history, or to the great writers of all former periods. But, 
from the want of space, we shall, at present, confine our- 
selves to one or two instances only, which shine out amid 
the great cloud of witnesses. 

John Adams, the second President of the United States, 
is our first witness ; and he will, perhaps, be deemed the 
more unexceptionable, because he was an avowed enemy to 
the institution of slavery. ‘The abolition of slavery,’ says 
he, ‘ must be gradual, and accomplished with much caution 
and circumspection. Violent means and measures would 
produce greater violations of justice and humanity than 
the continuance of the practice. Neither Mr. Mifflin, nor 
yourself, (English abolitionists,) I presume, would be will- 
ing to venture on exertions which would probably excite 
insurrection among the blacks to rise against their masters, 
and imbue their hands in innocent blood.’ Such was the 
wisdom, the moderation, and the humanity of John Adams, 
and of the whole age in which he lived ; not even except- 
ing the most violent abolitionists of the day. But how 
completely has it been swept away by overwhelming floods 
of fanaticism! The idea that there was any ‘ innocent 
blood’ in the masters, or at the South, vanished; and to 
excite a servile insurrection came to be regarded as a noble, 
heroic, and gloriousdeed. Such an act was deemed worthy 
of a demon only in 1801; it was regarded as the sublime 
work of an angel of deliverance in 1863. 

Slavery was not deemed, by President Adams, the great- 
est evil under the sun. ‘There are many other evils,’ said 





*See Balmes’ Protestantism and Catholicity. Chapters XV, XVI, XVII, 
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he, ‘in our land which threaten to bring punishment 
on our land more immediately than the oppression of the 
blacks.’ Again, he says, ‘ there are, in my opinion, more 
serious and threatening evils than the slavery of the blacks, 
hateful as that is.’ Now, what is this gigantic evil, which, 
in the opinion of the second President of the United States, 
was even then more serious and appalling than slavery it- 
self, and threatened to bring more immediate punishment 
on the land? It was the great, terrible, gigantic evil of 
lying. ‘That sacred regard for truth,’ says he, ‘in which 
you and I were educated, and which is certainly taught and 
enjoined from on high, seems to be vanishing from among 
us.’ Has it not since vanished? And has not the little 
cloud, which seemed so threatening in 1801, since covered 
the whole heavens with gross darkness, and rained down 
floods of lies upon every land under the sun, respecting the 
history, the parties, and the sections of the United States ? 

Our second witness is J. J. Rousseau, the greatest and 
most influential of all the radicals of the last half of the 
last century. In reply to a Polish nobleman, who had de- 
sired to know his views on the subject of emancipation and 
the government of Poland, Rousseau said: ‘To enfran- 
chise the people of Poland, is a grand and beautiful opera- 
tion, but bold and perilous, and one that should not be 
inconsiderately attempted. Among the precautions to be 
taken, there is one which is indispensable, and which de- 
mands time; it is, before every thing, to render the serfs 
whom you wish to enfranchise, worthy of liberty and capa- 
ble of supporting it Think that your serfs are men 
like yourselves, (they were of the same race and col- 
our,) that they have in them the stuff to become all that 
you are; work first to set them to work, and enfranchise 
their bodies only after having enfranchised their souls. 
Without that precaution, depend upon it, your operation 
will succeed badly.’* Thus, although Rousseau was justly 
regarded as the most violent radical of his age, he is a cau- 
tious, conservative, and wise reformer, when compared with 
the rabid radicals of the present day. Nay, the great 
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dreamer and iconoclast of 1762, is a sober man, and a wise 
legislator, when compared with ‘ the King of thinkers’ of 
1862. 

Again, with a wisdom utterly unknown to the fiery and 
furious writers on liberty of the present day, Rousseau 
says: ‘I feel the difficulty of the project of enfranchising, 
your people. That which I fear is not only the self-lovee 
the prejudices, and the interests badly understood of the 
masters. That obstacle vanquished, I fear the vices and 
the idleness of the serfs. Liberty is an aliment of good 
nourishment, but of strong digestion; very sound stomachs 
are necessary to support it. I laugh at the debased people 
who, suffering themselves to be instigated by the leaguers, 
dare to speak of liberty without even having the idea of it, 
and, with the heart full of all the vices of slavery, imagine 
that, in order to be free, it is sufficient to be rebellious. 
High and holy liberty! if these poor men could know thee, 
if they knew at what price they must acquire and preserve 
thee, if they felt how much thy laws are more austere than 
the yoke of tyrants, their feeble souls, enslaved by pas- 
sions which it is necessary to stifle, would fear thee a hun- 
dred times more than servitude, and fly from thee as from 
a burden ready to crush them.’* 

6. The principles of Mr. Mill ‘are at war with the dic- 
tates of reason and justice, as well as with the wisdom of 
ages.’ The late Premier of England, Earl Russell, never 
lost an opportunity, during the late war, to exult in the 
prospect of the immediate and forced emancipation of the 
blacks. This was ‘the one bright spot, the one beautiful 
vista,’ which he never failed to behold in and beyond the 
awful darkness of the time. At his inauguration as Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen, he fired off this in- 
evitable rocket of words, this indispensable coruscation of 
rhetoric. Yet, in the same speech, as if doomed to contra- 
dict himself, he laid it down as an irrevocable law of nature, 
illustrated by all history, that if two distinct and inde- 
pendent races occupy the same territory, the inferior race 
must inevitably disappear before the superior, or become 
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extinct. Hence, if he had not been smitten with judicial 
blindness—the fate of all fanatical reformers—he must 
have seen, that the emancipation of the blacks meant their 
extermination, that the war against slavery was a war 
against the very existence of the slaves. He must have 
seen, that his ‘one bright spot,’ his ‘one beautiful vista,’ 
were illusions of the imagination merely, which the stern 
logic of human events would soon dispel. But what did 
Ear! Russell care about the slaves, or justice, or humanity ? 
Like all fanatical reformers, whether real or pretended, his 
eye was fixed on the possession of political power, and, in 
the pursuit of this, he marched right on to his object, as 
regardless of the laws of nature and the teachings of his- 
tory as of his own consistency ; having neither the fear of 
heaven nor of hell before his eyes, but only the fear of Ex- 
eter Hall. 

Hugh Miller,* as well as other celebrated abolitionists, 
is guilty of precisely the same self-contradiction as that per- 
petrated by Earl Russel. He asserts, that if two distinct 
races occupy the same territory, the inferior must, by a law 
of nature, disappear before the superior, and become ex- 
tinct. Yet, out of pure love for the negro, he wishes to see 
him emancipated, and brought into ruinous and fatal compe- 
tition with the white man. Hence, if he too were not 
smitten with the judicial blindness of fanaticism, he must 
have seen, that his philanthropy, or benevolence, only 
sought the destruction of its object,—the poor doomed 
negro. 

7. ‘Mr. Mill’s attack on the morality of the New Testa- 
ment is a compound of ignorance, self-contradiction, and 
vanity, which alone is sufficient to discredit, if not to dis- 
grace, his pretensions as an apostle of Liberty, or as a 
sound thinker.’ If we should attempt to notice all Mr. 
Mill’s objections to the morality of the Gospel—objections 
which have been a thousand times refuted—we should be 
compelled to go far beyond our present limits. In regard to 
the morality of the Gospel, Mr. Mill says: ‘I do not 
scruple to say of it—(he dces not scruple to say a great 
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many things which he ought to be ashamed to utter)—that 
it is, in many important points, incomplete and one-sided, 
and that, if ideas and feelings not sanctioned by it had not 
contributed to the formation of European life and character, 
human affairs would have been in a worse condition than 
they now are. Christian morality (so called) has all the 
characters of a reaction; it is, in great part, a protest 
against paganism. Its ideal is negative rather than posi- 
tive; passive rather than active; innocence rather than 
nobleness; abstinence from evil, rather than energetic 
pursuit of good In its horror of sensuality, it 
made an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually com- 
promised away into one of legality. It holds out the hope 
of heaven and the threat of hell, as the appointed and ap- 
propriate motives to a virtuous life; in this falling far 
below the best of the ancients, and doing what lies in it to 
give to human morality an essentially selfish character, by 
disconnecting each man’s duty from the interests of his 
fellow-creatures, except so far as a self-interested inducement 
is offered to him for consulting them.’* This is only a part 
of the violent tirade of Mr. Mill against the morality of 
the New Testament; a morality which, infidels of all ages 
themselves being the judges, is by far the most exalted, 
the most pure, and the most perfect the world has ever seen. 
It were, indeed, exceedingly painfu! to contemplate as the 
emanation of any mind, much more of ‘ the King of think- 
ers,’ such a tissue of utter imbecilities and misrepresenta- 
tions. 

‘In its horror of sensuality, it made an idol of asceticism.’ 
As this rests on the base assertion of Mr. Mill, it is suffi- 
cent to reply, that it is a gross misrepresentation of Chris- 
tian morality, as taught by Christ and his Apostles. John 
the Baptist ‘came neither eating nor drinking,’ and they 
said, ‘he hath a devil.’ The Son of Man came, ‘ both 
eating and drinking,’ and they cried, ‘behold a glutton 
and a wine-bibber !’ False cry ! exclaims Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in the year of grace 1867; he too had a devil, name- 
ly, the lean devil of asceticism. Both objections are equal- 
ly false. 
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By holding out ‘the hope of heaven and the threat of 
hell,’ the Christian system, says Mr. Mill, does ‘ what 
lies in it to give to human morality an essentially selfish 
character.’ If the man who is, at heart, a pickpocket, a 
highway robber, or a midnight murderer, happens to be 
restrained from evil by the fear of hell, is not this a clear 
gain in the government of the world? So thought, as 
Warburton has shown in his ‘ Divine Legislation,’ all the 
wise men and legislators of antiquity ; every one of whom 
deemed the doctrine of a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments absolutely indispensable to the well-being of so- 
ciety. The conduct of the embryo villain, if restrained 
by the fear of hell, may be selfish, as Mr. Mill says; but 
then it fails to become diabolical. Nor this is all. For, 
by protecting him against the career of the criminal, the 
fear of hell may keep him from being hopelessly lost to 
the influence of higher, nobler, and purer motives, and, con- 
sequently, secure him within the external pale of salva- 
tion. Is not this something? Is it not important that 
human life, like the tender bud or flower, should have a 
coarse envelope to protect it against the destroying influen- 
ces of the world without, as well as a life-giving power to 
replenish and fortify the world within? All motives, it 
should be remembered, are not equally adapted to all 
minds, in all the various stages of their development and 
elevation. The hope of heaven and the fear of hell, ex- 
cludes none of the motives on which Mr. Mill, in his one- 
sided, incomplete, and superficial view of human lite, lays 
all the stress. Those higher motives, on the contrary, 
form a part and parcel of the grand and all-embracing 
scheme of Christian morality; and are enforced by con- 
siderations infinitely more efficient than those of any sys- 
tem ever invented or conceived by man. 

Mr. Mill stops at the mere husk of Christian motives. 
No wonder he finds them coarse, and fit only for swine. 
But, all fine thories apart, the melancholy fact is, that there 
are such things as swine in the world, who need precisely 
such husks to save them from destruction. We are not 
sure, indeed, that, if maturely and wisely used, they might 
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not be of some little service to Mr. Mill himself. We 
are perfectly sure, that the fear of hell, if not the hope of 
heaven and the love of truth, ought to have kept him from 
vending such unfounded and infamous calumnies against 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and the cause he represented. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill ought not to despise such motives. 

The Christian system, says Mr. Mill, by holding out such 
coarse motives as ‘the hope of heaven and the threat of 
hell,’ falls ‘far below the best of the ancients.’ Now, 
whom does he mean by ‘the best of the ancients’? He 
certainly cannot mean Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle; for 
these philosophers, as well as Jesus, insist on a future state 
of rewards and punishment. Socrates himself, then, no less 
than the great founder of Christianity, is a poor, coarse, 
unrefined moralist, when compared with John Stuart Mill, 
Esquire, M. P. Plato falls ‘far below’ this mighty ‘ King 
of thinkers.’ But neither Socrates, nor Plato, nor Aris- 
totle, nor the founder of Christianity, were comparable to 
‘the best of the ancients.’ Who, then, was ‘the best of 
the ancients’? Who enjoyed the sublime privilege of serv- 
ing as the prototype of Mr. Mill, who, in the sublime eleva- 
tion of his sentiments and the ethereal purity of his doc- 
trine, looks down, with imperial scorn and contempt, on 
the low and imperfect teachings of Jesus? 

Without pretending to say, or to imagine, who he was; 
it is, at least, easy to determine what he did not teach. Let 
Mr. Mill, then, follow his example, and reduce his fine 
theory of moral motives to practice. Let us suppose the 
work already begun, and consider, for a moment, the great 
author of the ‘new gospel of the nineteenth century,’ as a 
teacher of the human race. The countless ruffians, and 
pickpockets, and paupers, and miserable poor, of London, 
are assembled to hear his lessons. He says nothing about 
heaven, or hell, lest he should degrade the sentiments of 
his hearers, and make them selfish. Despising and spurn- 
ing all such unworthy and degrading motives, he dis- 
courses, learnedly, about ‘the fitness of things,’ ‘the di- 
vine beauty of virtue,’ which all men should love exclusively 
for its own sake, and upon every other topic in the range 
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of his very fine philosophy. He says nothing, of course, 
about the happiness of a virtuous, or the misery of a vicious 
life ; since this would be to come down to the low region 
of repudiated motives; since this would be, in short, to 
preach heaven and hell in their incipient stages. We can- 
not suppose, for a moment, that he speaks of God, or 
eternity ; for if these things form any part of his philoso- 
phy, they have hitherto been held as purely esoteric doc- 
trines. It may be doubted, indeed, if such teaching would 
liken Mr. Mill to ‘ the best of the ancients’ ; it would cer- 
tainly liken him to the worst of the moderns. In the propa- 
gation of such a system of shadows, or empty abstractions, 
for the regeneration of the human race, he would, as he 
supposes, be a wiser and better moralist than the founder 
of Christianity ; but, unless we are greatly mistaken, he 
would be regarded as a fool, or a madman, by every sane 
portion of the rational universe. 

Does Christianity, as Mr. Mill alleges, disconnect ‘ each 
man’s feeling of duty from the interests of his fellow-crea- 
tures’? Does it not, on the contrary, make it every man’s 
duty to love his neighbour as himself? We dismiss this 
gross misrepresentation of the Christian system with the 
following extract from Lord Bacon : 

‘But it may be truly affirmed that there never was any 
philosophy, religion, or other discipline, which did so 
plainly and highly exalt the good which is communicative, 
and depress the good which is private and particular as the 
Holy Faith ; well declaring that it was the same God that 
gave the Christian law to men, who gave those laws of na- 
ture to inanimate creatures that we spake of before ; for we 
read that the elected saints of God have wished themselves 
anathematized and razed out of the book of life, in an 
ecstacy of charity and infinite feeling of communion.’ 

‘Its ideal is negative rather than positive; passive 
rather than active ; abstinence from evil, rather than ener- 
getic pursuit of good.’ Now, if Mr. Mill ever read the 
New Testament, he must have forgotten the most promi- 
nent feature in its system of morality, ere he ventured on 
such an assertion. If, indeed, the Christian morality is 
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distinguished from all the systems of men by any one 
feature, it is by the active and positive life it enjoins. It 
says: ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also untothem.’ ‘ Love not in word only, but 
also in deed and in truth.’ ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.’ We are required to imi- 
tate Him, whose sublime characteristic it was, that He al- 
ways ‘ went about doing good ;’ whose ‘ meat and drink’ it 
was to obey the law of infinite wisdom and eternal love. We 
might multiply, ad libitum, passages to the same effect ; 
and yet we are gravely told, by Mr. Mill, that the ideal 
of Christianity ‘is passive rather than active; negative 
rather than positive; avoidance of evil, rather than ener- 
getic pursuit of good.’ If, indeed, any one should wish to 
form the most perfect idea possible of all that is active, 
positive, and energetic in the pursuit of good, he should 
study the life and character of Jesus; at once the sublime 
ideal and actual of Christianity. How vigorous soever may 
be the powers of his mind, or his imagination, he will find 
them exalted, expanded, and more than filled, by the con- 
templation of that sublime ideal of active goodness. Surely, 
Mr. Mill must have been lost in a dream, or in a reverie, 
when he penned these remarkable words: ‘Its ideal is pas- 
sive rather than active.’ 

‘Innocence rather than Nobleness.’ Both Innocence and 
Nobleness. Mr. Mill, it seems, has a standard of noble- 
ness of his own, and, consequently, sees it not in that em- 
bodiment of all that is true, and good, and gentle, and 
graceful, and sweet, and fearless, and heroic in character. 
‘Even in the morality of private life,’ says he, ‘ whatever 
exists of magnanimity, highmindedness, personal dignity, 
even the sense of honor, is derived from the purely human, 
not the religious part of our education, and never could 
have grown out of a standard of ethics in which the only 
worth, professediy recognized, is that of obedience.’ If so, 
then most assuredly must the religious part of our educa- 
tion have been sadly neglected; so sadly neglected, indeed, 
as to leave us with only mean notions of the infinite worth, 
dignity, and nobleness of obedience. ‘Certainly it is hea- 
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ven upon earth,’ says Bacon, ‘to have a man’s mind move 
in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth.’ This is obedience. It constitutes the very perfec- 
tion and bliss of angels. Nay, it is the glory of God bim- 
self, that his will moves in never-varying obedience to the 
rules of his infinite wisdom and love, and, consequently, 
preserves the order, and harmony, and beauty of the uni- 
verse. Is obedience, then, beneath the ‘ nobleness’ of 
man? ‘Of law no less can be said than this, that all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage; the very greatest as 
not beyond her control, and the very least as not beneath her 
care; all, in different sort and manner, giving consent un- 
to her as the mother of their peace and joy. Her seat is the 
bosom of God, and her voice the harmony of the world.’* 
Shall it be our ‘ worth,’ then, our mighty ‘highminded- 
ness,’ our ‘ nobleness,’ to disobey that voice, and: disturb 
the harmony of the world, or introduce discord into the 
universal peace and joy? Be that, we reply, the ‘ worth,’ 
the ‘highmindedness,’ the ‘nobleness’ of Satan and of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. We think it infinitely better to 
serve in heaven than to reign in hell. It is in that servi- 
tude, indeed, that every rational nature finds the very per- 
fection and glory of its freedom ; while it is the freedom 
from that servitude which makes the anarchy and the mis- 
ery of perdition. Mr. Mill’s doctrine of Liberty has, in- 
deed, its roots in Tophet, and its fruits in earthly convul- 
sions, revolutions, civil wars, and the wholesale slaughter 
of human beings. Its blossoms are lies, and its very leaves 
are for the poisoning of the nations. 

We now take leave of Mr. Mill. Not because we have 
noticed the one-tenth part of his errors, but because we have 
. noticed enough to show the character of his mind, and the 
nature of his ‘new gospel’ of Liberty. ‘The conceit of 
knowledge without the reality’ has never, perhaps, since 
the age of Socrates, been more conspicuously or offensively 
displayed. We shall only add, in conclusion, that he has 





'_ # These words are necessarily quoted from memory, as we have no access to 
the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ of Hooker; and it has been many years since we 
read the work. 
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left the image or idea of Liberty as nebulous as he found 
it; and if his ‘new gospel’ should be anuihilated to-mor- 
row, it would not deprive the world of one particle of use- 
ful light. 

Dr. Lieber devotes the second chapter of his two volumes 
to ‘ Definitions of Liberty.’ All those which have been re- 
ceived by philosophers and statesmen, he tosses about just 
as if he were handling hay with a pitch-fork ; and, at last, 
winds up with the declaration: ‘ We almost feel tempted 
to close this list of definitions with the words with which 
Lord Russell begins his chapter on liberty. He curtly says: 
‘¢Many definitions have been given of liberty. Most of 
these deserve no notice.’’’ This remark is, at least, as 
true after the learned labours of Dr. Lieber and Earl Rus- 
sell as it was before; an assertion which a brief examina- 
tion of their definitions of liberty will make unanswerably 
good. 

Dr. Lieber, having cleared away the rubbish of all former 
definitions, lays down the following as his own: ‘ Civil 
Liberty,’ says he, ‘ is the idea of liberty, which is untram- 
melled action, applied to the sphere of politics.’* This is, 
says he, ‘good as far as it goes’ ; but, in fact, itis utterly false 
from beginning to end. Untrammelled action, in any 
sphere, is license, outrage, oppression, anarchy—is any 
thing rather than Liberty. If human action were not con- 
trolled by laws, and kept within the sacred bounds of justice, 
there could be nothing like Liberty among men ; all would, | 
on the contrary, be disorder and confusion, anarchy and 
ruin. 

Dr. Lieber is, at times, aware of this truth himself; 
though he so completely loses sight of it in his bold dash 
at a definition. Thus, in the same chapter of his work 
from which the above extract is made, we find the words: 
“Cicero says: Liberty is the power of living as thou will- 
est.’ Here, then, is the idea of ‘untrammelled action.’ 
Surely Dr. Lieber, who has just advanced this idea as his 
own, will not contradict it when he finds it in Cicero. 
This expectation, however reasonable, is blown away by 


* Vol. I. Chap. II. 
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the very next sentence. ‘Cicero says: Liberty is the 
power of living as thou willest. This does not apply to 
Civil Liberty. It would apply to savage isolation.’ Now 
this idea applies, and anon it does not apply, to Civil Lib- 
erty, but only to a state of savage isolation! How can we 
tell what an author really means, who, in one and the same 
chapter, so flatly and so glaringly contradicts himself re- 
specting the idea of Civil Liberty ; the very thing he has 
written two learned volumes to explain for the instruction. 
and benefit of mankind? Dr. Lieber. introduces his own 
views by reminding the reader of the extreme difficulty of 
expressing ‘our civil knowledge in definitions.’ True, it 
is, indeed, exceedingly difficult to express ‘our civil knowl- 
edge,’ or any other, ‘in definitions,’ when that knowledge 
happens to be dim, vague, vacillating, and in violent con- 
flict with itself. It is still more difficult to express any 
knowledge in definitions when we do not happen to possess 
it. What, then, shall be done in the face of such a diffi- 
culty; the difficulty, namely, of expressing ‘our civil 
knowledge in definitions’? This difficulty, says Dr. Lie- 
ber, ‘ does by no means affect the importance of investigat- 
ing the subject of Civil Liberty, and of clearly presenting 
to our minds what we mean by it, and of what elements it 
consists.’ Now, if he will only do this, he will most as- 
suredly define Civil Liberty, and the grand difficulty will 
be entirely surmounted. Why, then, has he not done this? . 
‘Disorders of great public inconvenience,’ he truly says, 
‘even bloodshed and political crimes have often arisen from 
the fact that the two sacred words, liberty and people, were 
passionately used without a clear and definite meaning be- 
inig attached to them.’* Why, then, has he not given us 
his ‘ clear and definite meaning’ of the word, instead of his 
interminable cross-lights, frequently producing darkness, 
and his self-contradictory utterances respecting the nature 
of Civil Liberty? Shall we ‘ investigate the subject of Civil 
Liberty,’ and, after having ‘ clearly presented to our minds 
what we mean by it,’ conceal our ideas from the minds 
of others? Shall we keep our clear meaning to our- 
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selves, and give only our dark, enigmatical, and absurd 
meaning to others? If, indeed, this had been the object of 
Dr. Lieber, he could not have more perfectly accomplished 
his purpose. Among all the definitions of Civil Liberty, 
which Dr. Lieber has so mercilessly assailed, there is not 
one more false or flimsy than his own. Not one, in fact, 
that presents a more hideous caricature, or horrible misrep- 
resentation of the divine form of Civil Liberty, than his wild 
notion of ‘untrammelled action in the sphere of politics.’ 

Earl Russell is equally unfortunate in his attempt to de- 
fine Liberty. ‘Many definitions,’ says he, ‘have been 
given of Liberty. Most of these deserve no notice what- 
’ ever.’ He does proceed, however, to notice one or two of 
these many definitions, on account of the great names by 
which they have been sanctioned. The first definition crit- 
icised by him ‘ is that of the Roman civil lawyers, that 
liberty is the power of doing that which is not forbidden 
by the laws.’ This definition is easily refuted. It has, 
indeed, been demolished by a hundred authors. Earl 
Russell, not satisfied with this, once more demolishes it in 
the following words: ‘If Liberty consists in being able to 
do what the law permits, a despotism—which is established 
by law, and which always works by law, is a free govern- 

What shall we say to the freedom of any de- 
mocracy ; for have they not all passed laws measured by the 
rule of their own passions?’* This is sufficient. For, as 
laws themselves may be oppressive, so Civil Liberty does 
not consist in being able to do only what the laws permit. 
This definition of Civil Liberty is, indeed, so far from be- 
ing correct, that it includes in its very terms the idea of 
despotism and oppression by law. A definition of light 
which embraces darkness in its very terms! 

Having exploded this definition, Earl Russell proceeds to 
give hisown. Let us follow him, then, with minds duly 
prepared to admire his superior insight and sagacity. ‘ By 
Civil Liberty,’ says his Lordship, ‘I mean the power of 
doing that, and that only, which is not forbidden by the 
laws.’{ The very definition he had just exploded on the 





* History of English Constitution and Government, p. 85.. fIbid. p. 86. 
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preceding page of his work! If there is any difference be- 
tween saying with the Roman lawyers, that ‘ Liberty is 
the power of doing that which is not forbidden by the laws,’ 
or. with Earl Russell, that it ‘is the power of doing that, 
and that only, which is not forbidden by the laws’ ; it is 
that the fallacy common to both is intensified in his Lord- 
ship’s mode of expression. The false image of Liberty, 
which, on one page,’ is dashed to atoms, is, on the very 
next page, set up as the only true one! Who could have 
believed such weakness of memory, and such feebleness of 
thought, possible, if it were not known to be a fact? Nor 
is this all. For this specimen of almost doting imbecility 
is found, not only in the first edition of his Lordship’s work, 
which appeared more than forty years ago, but also in the 
last edition of it, which is little more than two years old. 
We are absolutely lost in the effort to comprehend the ac- 
tion of such a mind, or rather its want of action, in dealing 
with a subject of such transcendent importance. We na- 
turally ask, if such a mind has the power to put two ideas 
together; or, if two ideas should happen to come together 
of themselves, has it the power to separate them? Is not 
the knowledge of such an one all borrowed,—all a reflection 
from without,-—-and no part of it derived from any living 
force or fountain within? Yet such is the intellect that, 
instead of going in leading strings, has presumed to 
guide the helm of State, and rule the destiny of nations! . 
If such be our guides and teachers, our pilots and captains, 
on the dark and stormy sea of human affairs, may we not 
well exclaim—‘ Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!’ 
But when God meaps to afflict the world, his angels and 
ministers of grace withdraw, and little men creep into 
high places. 

Having examined, so freely, the notions of Mill, and 
Lieber, and Russell on the subject of Liberty ; we may, per- 
haps, be expected to give our own. We should be glad to 
do so, in the conclusion of this article, if our space were 
not too limited ; for we do not shrink from the severe or- 
deal of criticism to which we have subjected others. We 
should, on the contrary, court and covet its most searching 
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scrutiny, as the best possible means,to eliminate truth from 
the mass of error in which it is still imbedded. We shall, 
in due time, give every one who may desire it an opportu- 
hity to examine our own views respecting the great doctrine 
of Civil Liberty ; so that no one shall say of us—‘O that 
mine enemy would write a book!’ There is, indeed, no 
subject under the sun, in regard to which mankind stand 
in greater need of clear and distinct knowledge, than 
the nature of Liberty. A work containing such know- 
ledge is still a great desideratum in English literature. 
Hence, no mean cowardice or fear of the critic’s lash, shall 
keep us from the resolute endeavour, at least, to contribute 
our mite toward so great and so desirable awork. Especi- 
ally since no people on eatth are more interested in the 
dissemination of real knowledge on this subject, than the 
inhabitants of the United States. On the dome of the cap- 
itol at Washington, there is, it is true, a bronze statue of 
Liberty ; on which all persons, as well as members of Con- 
gress, may freely gaze. But this would give no one an 
idea of Liberty, any more than poring over the dull pages 
of John Stuart Mill, or of Dr. Francis Lieber. The mem- 
bers of Congress should, indeed, inscribe on the pedestal 
of that fine statue, the words: ‘To the Unknown Goddess.’ 
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France, the fair, has given birth to more women cele- 
brated for eminence in good or in evil than any other 
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nation ; and, among all her famous daughters, the most 
memorable for her life and her death is that unlettered 
peasant girl who called herself with modest pride, The 
Maid. If we refuse to her the attributes and the aid which 
she undoubtedly believed herself to possess as an inspired 
messenger of Heaven, we are left to admire a woman whose 
native genius and splendid achievements are without a 
parallel in the annals of her sex. Springing suddenly 
from the deepest obscurity, she accomplished in a few 
months an illustrious career as the leader of armies and the 
counsellor of aking. Dying at the age of twenty, she had 
saved her country from a dreadful doom which, without 
her, seemed and yet seems to have been inevitable. Ten- 
der, pure, modest and devout, she united the most feminine 
virtues with the most masculine heroism. In a few days 
she reversed the fortunes of France and of England, pro- 
ducing a revolution so sudden and vast that it appeared to 
her enemies as the work of demons and to her friends as 
the miracle of a divine mission, A less credulous age finds 
its scepticism almost equally perplexed whether to acknow- 
ledge the supernatural interference, or, without it, to solve 
the mysteries of her character and career. Four or five- 
hundred books, great and small, have been written about 
her, and the ‘ Historical Memoir’ placed at the head of this 
article, is one of the best of those which vindicate her 
miraculous claims. It is an interesting narrative written 
by a learned German, who believes her to have been di- 
vinely inspised.* Her powerful foes authenticated and cir- 
culated throughout Europe the most malignant calumnies 
to justify her execution. The hostile chronicle of her co- 
temporary, Monstrelet, has been the chief guide of modern 
writers. . The prejudice of English historians has been 
general. Even. Lingard shows himself, in her regard, as 
much English as Catholic. Yet history has vindicated the 
integrity of her life, and has invoked the indignation of 
mankind against her murderers. Creasy, an Englishman, 
pronounces her ‘ the truest heroine that the world has ever 





* It is, says the Dublin Review, a translation of the work of Guido Gérres, to 
which, however, the publisher makes no allusion. 
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seen.’ Hume, an amiable sceptic, follows the narrative 
of Monstrelet, but concludes —‘ this admirable heroine, to 
whom the more generous superstition of the ancients would 
have erected altars, was, on pretence of heresy and magic, 
delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated by that 
dreadful punishment the signal services which she had 
rendered to her prince and her native country.’* The 
French, in spite of the scoffs of Voltaire, have generally 
cherished her memory with patriotic pride, and many of 
them still yield implicit faith to her miraculous mission. 
Besides many monuments erected in honor of her, the gov- 
einment preserves the cottage in which she was born, and, 
adjacent to it, has established a female school. Over the 
door of the cottage may still be seen a mutilated statue in 
stone, placed there in 1481 by King Louis XI, representing 
@ woman in armor, and on the keystone of the arch of the 
door, the lilies of France and the arms granted to her 
brothers by Charles VII when, by an extraordinary patent, 
he ennobled her and all her,family and their descendants, 
male and female. 

Jeanne d’Arc,f called by the English Joan of Arc, and — 
celebrated as the Maid of Orleans, was born on the sixth 
of January, 1411,{ at Domremy, a little French village 
on the borders of Lorraine. Her parents were poor peas- 
ants, earning their scanty livelihood by cultivating a small 
field, and rearing a few sheep'and cattle. But they were 
contented and respected in their humble condition, honest, 
charitable and pious, bringing up their five children in 
habits of industry and in the fear of God. They lived re- 
mote from cities, courts and camps, in a pretty and secluded 
valley watered by the sparkling Meuse, and environed by 
hills which were crowned with ancient forests. In this ob- 
scurity of rank and residence, the destined heroine of France 
passed the first eighteen years of her life, while no circum- 





* The coarse and clumsy delineation of her, as virago and witch, in the poor 
play of Henry VI, Part I, improperly printed among the works of Shakespeare, 
is equally unworthy of her and of the great dramatist. 


+ Perhaps more correctly Dare. 


{It was 1410 according the reckoning then used in France; the year com- 
mencing at Easter. 
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stance of her condition promised her one step of elevation 
above the simple peasantry around her. Such obscurity 
might have favored those legendary marvels, which usually 
. signalize the birth aud infancy of one who attains the repu- 
tation of supernatural endowments. But the investigations 
made during her trial and a few years afterwards, ascer- 
teined, with judicial care and by the testimony of many 
witnesses, the precise facts of her early life. From these 
and other sources we may yet derive the most exact and 
authentic history ever preserved of the infancy of any cele- 
brated character. We need scarcely deride -as a fable the 
pretty story of an old chronicler that, while she tended her 
father’s sheep, the birds learned to come at her call and pick 
the crumbs from her lap. From witnesses who knew her 
well in childhood we have many pleasing anecdotes and 
descriptions of her goodness; but we perceive that, until 
the age of thirteen, there was nothing more marvellous 
about her than about any other good little shepherdess of 
that time and country. She played and danced and wove 
garlands like the ether children. Her temper was gay, 
though she was devout, prudent and dutiful. Otherwise 
timid by nature, she was courageous in the discharge of duty. 
Affectionate with her playmates and fond of entertaining 
younger children, she preferred the society of persons older 
than herself. The most notable anecdotes related of her 
at this period were those which illustrated her charity to 
the poor and the sick and her fervent piety. She nursed 
the sick with tender care, and she often slept on the ground 
to give the poor her bed. She went very frequently to 
confession and communion, loved to attend church, and, 
even in the fields, she would fall upon her knees to pray 
when she heard the church bell. She was accustomed to 
make a weekly pilgrimage to a neighboring chapel, near 
which was a medicinal spring overshadowed by a ven- 
erable beech that was called the ‘Fairies’ Tree.’ Some 
childish sports around this tree, in which she joined, were 
afterwards recalled by her persecutors to support the 
charge of sorcery. Her occupation in childhood was to 
assist in the cultivation of the little field, or in driving the 
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flocks of her father and the neighbors to pasture. When 
she was older, she helped her mother in the house, and be- 
came expert in spinning and sewing. From books, of 
course, she learned nothing; nof knowing, as she once 
said, A or B. Her parents could teach her little more than 
the Pater noster, Ave Maria, and Credo, with the elements 
of Christian duty. Among the traits of her childhood we 
discover some germs of her subsequent greatness only in 
the maturity of her judgment, in her firm conviction of 
duty, in her self-denial, her courage and her piety.. But 
she was obscurely growing up, a sweet and simple child of . 
ar unknown peasant, when, at tlie age of thirteen, her soul 

was smitten by that influence which controlled her after 

life, and, at length, led her through the stormy scenes of 

war to a fiery scaffold—the deliverer and the martyr of 

her country. . 

France was a spectacle of pity and horror. Many years 
of civil war supplanted the generous sentiment of patriot- 
ism with the ferocious fury of faction, debauched public 
and private morals, dissolved all law, gave loose rein to 
crime, desolated the land and turned the bounty of a fer- 
tile soil to barrenness. The institution of chivalry, which 
flourished longer in France than in other countries, was 
yielding there also to commerce and gunpowder. Accord- 
ing to a law of decadence in such institutions, during its 
decline its vices became ranker while its purer spirit 
waned. Its warlike violence, its lawless ambition, its re-° 
bellious daring, its oppressive exactions, its implacable 
feuds and its licentious manners, aggravated the natural 
horrors of intestine war. A king, the wretched Charles 
VI, sat upon the tottering throne, always imbecile and 
for thirty years almost always insane. The authority of 
his royal name, abused by the factions alternately, could 
only contribute to the ruin of his realm. Neglected by his 
wife, his children and his princely kinsmen, the crazy 
monarch was sometimes saved from starvation by food for- 
cibly wrested from his starving subjects. His only conso- 
lations were administered by a woman of low origin, who 
palliated the shame of an infamous connection by her sin- 
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gular fidelity in misfortune. His queen, Isabella of Bava- 
ria, lived in scandalous profligacy, and a brother of the 
king, the Duke of Orleans, was one of her partners in 
sin. “She quarrelled with all her sons who, in succession, 
_ bore the title of dauphin, and one of them, both heir and 
avenger of her vices, incurred her hatred by causing, as 
she suspected, the assassination of a nobleman who had 
succeeded the Duke of Orleans in her criminal favor. 
That duke himself had been assassinated in the streets of 
Paris at the instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, and he 
also, some years later, suffered the same fate in the very 
presence of the Dauphin, if not with his treacherous con- 
nivance. But the Duke of Burgundy was a kinsman of 
the king, and these murders, so near the throne, are con- 
spicuous among both the causes and the effects of that un- 
scrupulous violence which rent the kingdom during a long 
and distracted reign. 

These murdered dukes had given their names to the two 
powerful and ferocious factions which divided France, and, 
by a whole age of civil war, brought her to the brink of 
ruin. The Bourguignons or Burgundians retained that ap- 
pellation under the leadership of the young duke, Philip, 
after his father, John the Fearless, had been treacherously 
slain. But the Orleanists. have transmitted their odious 
renown under the name of Armagnacs, which they de- 
rived from their most conspicuous leader. All France, 
princes, nobles, clergy and people, became divided into 
two hostile and bloody factions. Even the poor, demented 
king, bandied from side to side, had to be counted as an 
Armagnac or a Burgundian. When he died in the bosom 
of the Burgundian party, his son, the Dauphin, who be- 
came Charles VII, found himself a mere chief of the Arma- 
gnacs. The queen of Charles VI, at first attached to the 
Orleanists, afterwards, to revenge herself upon her son, 
threw herself into the arms of the opposite faction. For 
years the reciprocal fury of these parties drained the life- 
blood of France. Civil war is the most destructive scourge 
of a nation, and it was waged by those factions with every 
enormity that could darken its horrors; pillage, perjury, 
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assassination ; wholesale murders by Parisian mobs; the 
slaughter of .prisoners ; the sack of cities and the killing 
of women and children. In the course of these wars and 
of the English invasion which they invited, the kingdom 
was laid waste and ‘ given up to robbers and assassins of 
every kind—English, French, Burgundians — soldiers, 
adventurers, towns-people, peasants. The fields lay fal- 
low; whole populations emigrated; the fortresses and 
eastles alone offered some chance of safety’; the cattle 
even, ‘accustomed to the larum bell, the sign of the ene- 
my’s approach, would run home of themselves, without 
any guide, by this accustomed misery.’ The country peo- 
ple ceased to sow for robbers to reap, and many of them 
fled tq the forests and turned robbers themselves. Famine 
followed and pestilence in the wake of famine. It is said 
that in a few months the plague carried off fifty thousand 
persons at Paris, where, about the same time, a mob 
slaughtered in a single day fifteen hundred of the oppo- 
site faction, after breaking open the prisons in which they 
were confined. Scores of children, starved or frozen, lay 
neglected in the streets of the capital, and troops of wolves 
came into the cemeteries or devoured the dead in the streets. 

Both factions, in their eagerness to destroy each other, 
solicited foreign aid,— even the assistance of that Power 
which had so long cherished the ambition to conquer 
France. And when the English invaders came, many of 
the poor people, groaning under exorbitant burdens and 
reduced to despair by civil war, exclaimed from time to 
time ‘ what can the English do to us worse than our own 
princes do?’ They ceased to regard their independence 
as more sacred than peace, property and life;—-a dread- 
ful omen of national ruin. Thus faction, crime, corrup- 
tion, and despair sapped the foundations of the kingdom. 

The barren glories of Crécy and Poictiers had not yield- 
ed to the victors the fruit of conquest. But Henry V,a 
young, able, and enterprising king, discovered in the 
feuds and calamities of France a tempting opportunity to 
revive the ancient scheme of reducing that country under 
the yoke of England. The absurd pretension that he was 
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true heir to the French crown was scarcely as plausible a 
pretext as his insolent declaration, that he invaded the 
land to punish the sins of the people. But he won the 
famous field of Azincourt (Oct. 25, 1415) with a small and 
famishing army against six times their number. Ten 
thousand French fell on that fatal day, and most of them 
were princes, nobles, knights, esquires and gentlemen. So 
many pillars of a tottering throne, so many props of a 
sinking nation, were overthrown by a single stroke. The 
young Duke of Orleans, with many others, was carried: 
captive into England, where he languished in prison twen- 
ty-five years. Nothing was saved at Azincourt but the 
national reputation for brilliant gallantry. Such a disas- 
ter in the feeble and distratted condition of France was al- 
most irretrievable. But the common danger could not ap- 
pease the remorseless rancor of the factions against each 
other. The-Count of Armagnac, who succeedéd the cap- 
tive Duke of Orleans as head of his party, had obtained 
possession of Paris after a succession of massacres perpe- 
trated by rival mobs, and his only care was to hold the 
city against the Burgundians. By his harsh rule and the 
licentious conduct of his troops the Parisians were driven 
to desperation, and some of them betrayed the city into 
the hands of the duke of Burgundy. Then followed more 
massacres. The confusion was increased by the rivalry of 
two governments, the queen having set up a court and 
parliament of her own in the Burgundian interest. The 
English advanced on the capital, and Rouen fell after a 
long and terrible siege, in which fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants perished. Then the imminence of subjugation com- 
pelled a momentary truce between the factions; but soon 
occurred the assassination of the Duke of Burgundy, after 
he had been treacherously decoyed into the presence of the 
Dauphin. Thenceforth his son, the young duke Philip, 
thought only of revenge against the Armagnacs. He uni- 
ted with the English invaders against his country, and 
his princely power alone was nearly equal to that of the 
. French monarchy without him. He, with the insane 
king and vindictive queen, by the infamous treaty of 
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Troyes (1520), surrendered the independence of France to 
the king of England. Henry was to govern that kingdom 
as regent until the death of Charles VI, and then succeed 
to the crown. In fact, Henry died a few months before 
Charles, but at the death of the latter the infant ‘king of 
England, Henry VI, was proclaimed also king of France. 
Nor was this a vain title. The conquests of the English 
proceeded until they were masters, not only of the capital, 
but of, the greater part of France. Almost every spot 
northward of the Loire was under their dominion. Hen- 
ry V was no more, but his conquest was maintained and 
confirmed by his brother, the duke of Bedford, as regent 
of France, and he was the ablest captain and. most accom- 
plished prince of his age. He was efficiently seconded by 
the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, and other distinguished 
leaders. Under his skillful administration the Duke of 
Burgundy was kept steady to an unnatural alliance which 
sacrificed his interests to his revenge. The turbulent 
capital was overawed or cajoled into submission. Many 
Frenchmen of all ranks were detached from their native 
allegiance or learned to prefer the repose of subjugation to 
the horrors of civil war. In a few years the English 
power in France was consolidated, and prepared for at- 
tempting the conquest of the Southern provinces which 
yet adhered to Charles VII. 

That young king, though crowned and proclaimed as the 
‘heir of his deceased father, was yet commonly called the 
Dauphin. Affable and generally amiable, he was indolent, 
irresolute and devoted to pleasure. He was reduced to ex- 
treme poverty, and so contemptible became his power, that 
the English called him in derision the little king of Bourges; 
for at that place he long kept his beggarly but lascivious 
court. The remnant of his military force was crushed at the 
battle of Verneuil ; a disaster which filled all his adherents 
with agony or despair, and which occurred (in 1423) just be- 
fore the Maid of Orleans was first startled by her apparitions. 
While so many causes conspired to discourage the French 
_ who still adhered to their lawful sovereign, when his. 
throne had scarcely any support to rest upon but the senti- 
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ments of loyalty and patriotism, when those sentiments 
were shocked by the vices and crimes of his faction, he 
lacked even that veneration which then followed the reli- 
gious rite of coronation according to ancient usage. Since 
the time of the third crusade, the kings of France had gen- 
erally been crowned at Rheims, and the oil which was kept 
there for the purpose of anointing them had, in popular 
estimation, a sacred and peculiar virtue. But Rheims was 
held by the English, and Charles dared not approach within 
hundreds of miles of it. Moreover, it seems that his her- 
editary right to the crown was brought into some doubt by 
the licentious life of his mother, Queen Isabella. It is even 
said that, in her unnatural hatred of her son, she herself 
countenanced a suspicion equally damaging to his title and 
her own honor ;—a suspicion which the unfortunate prince 
could not wholly banish from his secret thoughts. It 
became almost essential, therefore, to the deliverance of 
France by the loyal and enthusiastic exertions of her peo- 
ple, that they should see ‘the Dauphin’ crowned in the 
very city of Rheims, and anointed with the very oil which 
had consecrated the lawful kings of an ancient line. But 
this appeared to be impossible. 

At length, after overcoming some difficulties which had 
delayed the operation, the English prepared to complete 
the conquest of France by subduing the Southern provinces, 
It was manifest that the fate of those provinces, and there- 
fore of France, must depend upon that of the faithful city 
of Orleans. The siege of that place was intrusted to the 
Earl of Salisbury, a renowned commander who had just 
returned from England with a fresh supply of troops. He 
approached the city in-October, 1428. 

All Europe witnessed this siege, from the beginning to 
the end, with profound agitation. It was felt that vast 
consequences must depend upon the issue. If Orleans 
should fall, France would be a province of England; Eng- 
land would become the tyrant of Europe. The siege was 

.a critical event of a critical period. The middle ages were 
passing away, and modern Europe, the most splendid birth 
of time, was springing into existence. In the magnificent 
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history of the four subsequent centuries, France has held 
the first rank among nations. If Orleans had fallen, she 
might have been no more than Ireland has been. Professor 
Creasy had, then, reason to record the remarkable conflict 
which terminated this siege among the fifteen decisive bat- 
tles of the world. It is not strange that the excited minds 
of the actors and spectators of the scene, deemed it an oc- 
casion worthy of the miraculous interposition of Providence, 
and that many enlightened men from that age to the pres- 
ent have held the same opinion. In that crisis what hu- 
man arm could save France? Who could revive the spirit 
of the nation, and make patriotic enthusiasm supply the 
want of an army, a treasury, a government? Who could 
inspire hope and courage in a people given over to despair? 
Who could reform the dissolute manners of an ignoble 
court, suppress the war of factions, curb the vices of an un- 
bridled soldiery, and array against triumphant invaders a 
band of heroes ready to die for their country? The last 
bulwark of French nationality was assailed at Orleans, and 
there was no France to defend Orleans. There were only 
Armagnacs. That detestable faction, bronzed with infamy, 
had yet one sacred title to the support of every Frenchman. 
That party, a faction no longer, alone defended the inde- 
pendence of France. Its only rival was in league with the 
invaders. ‘To be a patriot then was to be an Armagnac. 
The innocent little shepherdess of Domremy was a pa- 
triot and an Armagnac, like her parents and all her village, 
except a single man. In her childhood, she sometimes 
wished (as she afterwards confessed) that this man would 
die, if such were the will of God; but they became friends, 
A neighboring village was Burgundian, and the children 
of the two places had some severe skirmishes, but Jeanne 
d’Are did not take part in them. The quiet valley in 
which she dwelt was agitated from time to time by reports 
of the calamities which oppressed her country; and, occa- 
sionally, it was disturbed by Burgundian marauders. The 
little girl, an enthusiast in patriotism and in loyalty to her 
king, mingled with her religious devotion a profound grief 
for the distress of her country. At length, when she was 
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about thirteen, and when the disastrous battle of Verneuil 
filled all France with lamentation, she was suddenly called 
to the deliverance of her native land by a voice which, as 
she believed, was angelic. 

According to her narrative, she was with her father in 
the garden about the hour of noon on a summer day, when 
she heard a voice on her right hand, towards the church, 
and saw an apparition surrounded by a great light, and 
having the appearance of a holy man except that it had 
wings, and accompanied by angels. She was frightened 
at first, but the apparition announced itself as the Arch- 
angel Michael, and showed her so many things that her 
first doubt was removed, and she believed in him. He ad- 
monished her, before all things, to be a good child, and to 
go often to church, and he promised that God would 
support her. He spoke of the miseries of France, and told 
her to make haste to help her king. He assured her that 
St. Catharine and St. Margaret would visit her, being sent 
from God to conduct her, and to aid her with their counsels 
in all that she had to undertake. She was advised to do 
whatever they should command. Those saints afterwards 
appeared to her frequently in the field, in the forest, in her 
chamber, in her prison, and in many other places, and, at 
critical seasons, daily, until her death. Sometimes they 
came in answer to her prayers, and sometimes when she 
did not expect them. As she described them, they were 
nearly always surrounded with light; she saw their faces, 
but could not say whether they had garments or a complete 
body, though she spoke of having clasped them in her 
arms; they wore rich crowns; they had ‘mild, modest, 
agreeable voices, and they spoke very nobly and in very 
good French.’ They were sometimes accompanied by the 
Archangel Michael and other angels. She learned to dis- 
tinguish their voices, and they were accustomed also to an- 
nounce their names. Frequently she heard their voices 
without seeing any thing, and she usually spoke of the 
evelations made to her as ‘my voices,’ or ‘the voices.’ 
She declared, on her trial, that it would take a week to 
tell all a she had heard in this way during seven years. 
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Generally, the voices urged upon her the most perfect 
purity of life, regular attention to her religious duties, and 
strenuous efforts to rescue her country from the English. 
From the first time she heard them, she ‘ promised freely 
to God to remain a pure virgin in body and soul, if that 
were agreeable to him ; and the saints promised in return 
to conduct her to paradise as she had prayed them to do.’* 

For a long time she brooded over these visions in secret, 
revealing them to no person, not even her parents. It 
would seem, however, that her father must have discovered 
some glimpse of a purpose to take up arms for her country, 
since, when she was about fifteen, he dreamed several times 
(as her mother told her) that she had left home with men-~ 
at-arms, and he deprecated such an adventure in severe 
terms. As years rolled on, the voices became more urgent, 
and, at last, when Orleans was besieged, the saints com- 
manded her to go instantly to its relief. ‘I answered them 
that I was only a poor girl, who knew neither how to ride 
on horseback,t nor how to bear myself in war.’ But she 
was ordered to trust in God and obey. She was assured 
that she would raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct the 
king to Rheims to be crowned and anointed. To accom- 
plish these two most improbable things was her special 
mission. Impossible, indeed, they then appeared ; but the 
means which she was to employ, must have seemed to her- 
self and others not less strange. She was to become, her- 
self, the leader of the king’s forces! She was directed to 
wear-the armor of a knight, to carry a banner with a par- 
ticular device, and to obtain a sword which bore peculiar 
marks and which had been long buried in a specified church. 
In order that she might reach the king by passing a 
hundred and fifty leagues through a country overrun 
by the enemy, she was commanded to go toa captain at 
Vaucouleurs for an escort ; she was warned that he would 





* This, she declared, was the only benefit she ever asked of the saints for 
If. 


{Her skill in horsemanship when she first went to Orleans was so perfect 
that good knights and other enthusiastic admirers deemed it miraculous, and 
her enemies, to bar that consequence, invented a story that she had been a sort 
of hostler at an inn. 
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repulse her often, but she was also told that he would at 
last comply. Such were the instructions of her saints, who 
often saluted her, both before and after she had relieved Or- 
leans, as ‘ Joan, the Maiden, Daughter of God.’ 

The first person to whom she spoke of these visions was 
her uncle Durand Laxart, an honest peasant. He, of 
course, was incredulous and was little inclined to go with 
her to the king’s captain at Vaucouleurs, to ask for an es- 
cort as she desired ; but she reminded him of an old pro- 
phecy that was current among both the French and the 
English that France, after being plunged in misery by a 
woman,* would be rescued by a virgin from Lorraine. 
This, and her own earnestness, so far prevailed that the 
good uncle went to Captain Baudricourt at Vaucouleurs, 
and was told by that sturdy soldier to box the girl’s ears 
and send her home. She then went herself several times 
to the captain, but was repulsed. She was very impatient, 
for her voices had predicted that the king was to receive 
cher succor before the middle of Lent, and that season was 
approaching. She was constant in prayer, and she en- 
treated every one she saw to take her to the king, that she 
might save the kingdom. The superstitious captain began 
to think that she was possessed of a devil, and he brought 
@ curate to exorcise the evil one. But many others, im- 
pressed by her sincerity and by the innocence and piety of 
her demeanor, began to credit her story, and to interest 
themselves in her mission. Still she repeated ‘I must be 
with the king before Mid-lent, though I wear my legs to 
the knee. I should: better to remain at home, spin- 
ning at my wheel with -... poor mother; such feats not be- 
ing suited tome. But I must go to accomplish my mission, 
because my Lord w'ls it.’ ‘Who then is your Lord?’ 
she was asked. ‘ He is God.’ 

While thus firmly persuaded of her divine mission to 
accomplish a particular purpose —the deliverance of her 
native land —she disclaimed in every other sense a mirac- 
ulous agency. While she waited at Vaucouleurs, the Duke 
of Lorraine sent for her to cure a disorder which had long 





* This part of the prophecy was applied to the infamous Queen Isabella. 
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baffled his physicians; but she declared that she had no 
revelation on that subject, and she advised the immoral 
duke to reform his life. Afterwards, she rebuked credul- 
ous women who wished her to touch the sick for the purpose 
of curing them. While she believed all that her Church 
taught, and all that the age believed, respecting things 
supernatural, her good sense rejected many vulgar super- 
stitions which received credit among people of her own 
class— such as charms, spells, and magic roots—and, 
though fairies had been often seen by her neighbors and 
even by her own god-mother at the Fairies’ Tree, she could 
never see them anywhere. Her subsequent scrutiny and 
rejection of the visions of Catherine de la Rochelle, when 
she might have been tempted to confirm them, displayed 
equal integrity and sagacity in such affairs. 

At length the Sire de Baudricourt, having communicated 
with the king, yielded to the maid’s entreaties. Her 
friends supplied her with money and a horse for the jour- 
ney ; the captain gave her a sword; she assumed the dress 
of a cavalier by the advice of her celestial voices to avoid 
insult; and, with an escort composed of her youngest 
brother, two knights and three other men, she started from 
Vaucouleurs on Sunday, the 13th of February, 1429. In 
eleven days, at an inclement season, through forests beset by 
brigands and enemies, she accomplished her perilous jour- 
ney. According to the testimony of her companions—rude 
men they were —her conduct inspired them with the most 
perfect respect for her; and by her purity, piety, courage 
and wisdom, she obtained complete ascendency over their 
minds, though some of them, at starting, had looked upon 
her as little better than a witch. 

Before she arrived at Chinon, where she was to find her 
king, the siege of Orleans had been pressed with so much 
vigor and success that the loyal and gallant city was ready 
to fall. The inhabitants, at the first approach of the ene- 
my, had armed and fortified the place as well as they could, 
and had raised most liberal contributions for the public 
service. The canons of the chapter of Sainte Croix had 
advanced two hundred gold crowns, and many citizens 
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emulated the example. Other cities also sent money and 
provisions. Many brave men from other parts of the king- 
dom hastened to arrest or share the doom of Orleans and 
of their country. Charles obtained some additional troops 
from his ally, the king of Scotland. The States of the 
realm taxed themselves for the defence of the city. All the 
slender resources of the unhappy country were drained to 
the utmost for this last effort to save her independence. 
Early in the siege, the chivalrous Count Dunois was 
placed in command. La Hire, Xaintrailles, Florentin d’- 
Illiers, and other distinguished leaders, lent the aid of 
their valor and skill; and soldiers and citizens, men and 
women, devoted their lives to the public defence. 

Orleans is situated on the right or northern bank of the 
river Loire. It was connected with the -left bank by a 
bridge which, at the southern end, was protected by a for- 
tification, or téte-du-pont, with two towers near it, and con- 
nected with it, but built on the bridge itself. These towers 
were called the Tourelles, which name is often given, in de- 
scriptions of the siege, to the entire fortification that de- 
fended the bridge-head. The conflicts for the possession 
of this post were the decisive events of the siege of Orleans. 
The country north of the city was already controlled by the 
English, and it was by means of the bridge that communi- 
cation was maintained with the south. When this avenue 
was closed, the city was effectually isolated. The Earl of 
Salisbury, therefore, made his first approach by the south- 
ern side of the river. A fine suburb on that side was burned 
by the Orleannais to facilitate their defence, and, when the 
English attacked the fortification, they were resisted with 
desperate courage, even by the women. They were several 
times repulsed. But on the 23d of October, the Tourelles 
were cafried by storm. Anticipating that misfortune, the 
inhabitants had broken down two arches of the bridge be- 
hind the fort, and used them to erect a new redoubt on a 
little island named Belle-Croix, which supported the mid- 
dle of the bridge. Thus a direct assault on the city from 
that side was made impossible, and, although the English 
soon repaired the fort which they had taken, and turned 
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its artillery against the besieged, the latter continued to re- 
turn their fire effectively from the island. In the very 
moment of his first success, the great Earl of Salisbury was 
killed by a stone ball shot from the city; a loss which stim- 
ulated his countrymen, through revenge, to redoubled ex- 
ertions in the siege. He was succeeded by the Earl of Suf- 
folk, a skillful and chivalrous commander, who brought 
with him reinforcements of men and artillery. Having 
left part of his force to hold the left bank of the river, he 
proceeded with the rest to invest the city on the north side. 
During the winter and spring, he erected strongly fortified 
redoubts, called bastilles, at intervals around the town, 
and drew strong lines between them ; closing up all the 
roads which led into Orleans, and almost cutting off all 
communication with the country. He built, also, an out- 
work upon an island in the river ; and, in short, completely 
encircled the city. While thus preparing to distress the 
inhabitants by blockade, he harassed them at all hours of 
the day and night by his artillery, by real or feigned as- 
saults, by incessant annoyance and alarms, The heroic 
defenders allowed themselves no repose from exertion, by 
frequent sallies and otherwise, to counteract the operations 
oftheenemy. They had destroyed the extensive suburbs on 
the north, as well as that on the south side of the river; 
and, of course, the inhabitants had to withdraw within the 
walls. These, with the troops, being added to the ordinary 
population, the store of provisions was rapidly consumed, 
although small supplies were occasionally introduced. 
During the winter the approach of famine was felt, while 
the siege was pressed ever more and more closely. 

This memorable siege lasted seven months. Some of 
its incidents vividly illustrate both the brutality and the 
romance of war. One or two of them may be mentioned 
as curious traits of the time. On Christmas day, it was 
agreed that no gun should be fired from nine in the morn- 
‘ing until three in the afternoon. At the request of the 
English commanders, the French sent them a troop of 
singers and musicians, with trumpets and hautboys, to 
make ‘ fine and joyous music’ in honor of the festival. At 
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three o’clock, the work of mutual slaughter was resumed. 
On the last day of the same month, two Gascon knights 
challenged any of the English to meet them in single com- 
bat before the two armies, and break a couple of lances in 
honor of their country. The challenge was accepted. 
‘Cords were drawn round the place appointed, and guards 
of the lists, on foot and on horseback, were stationed in equal 
numbers on each side. The victory remained with the 
French. One of them unhorsed his adversary at the first 
shock, and they were separated on the instant, because they 
had undertaken this adventure, not for any hatred or wish 
of injuring each other, but for the honor of their country.’ 
' While their distress deepened, one last hope presented 
itself to the Orleannais. The Count de Clermont collected 
an army to march to their assistance. But, learning that 
a large convoy of provisions for the besiegers was ap- 
proaching with an escort of only fifteen hundred men un- 
der the command of Sir John Fastolf, he went to attack 
it. Theencounter took place at Rouvrai, and, owing to 
some errors, it resulted in disaster to the French, though 
their number, including some Scotch allies, was five times 
as great as that of the English. The French force was 
utterly routed, with the loss of many noble knights and 
gallant men. The brave Dunois himself was wounded. 
The Count de Clermont, with the remnant of his army, 
refused to remain at Orleans. After this terrible calami- 
ty, the fate of the city was regarded as sealed. Men, 
women, and children, ran through the streets, uttering 
cries of woe, as if all were lost. Many urged that the 
town should submit to the clemency of the victor. Only 
the inflexible firmness of Dunois, and the Marshal de 
Saint Sevére, prevented a surrender. Even they were 
forced to consent that an embassy should be sent to the 
Duke of Burgundy, imploring him as a native prince to 
take them under his protection, in the absence of their own 
duke, until the dispute about the crown of France should 
be settled. This embassy left Orleans on the 15th of 
of February, while The Maid was travelling to Chinon. 
It was two months before the embassy returned, and then 
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it was with a refusal of the offer. Philip could not accede 
to it without the consent of the Duke of Bedford; and he, 
thinking that Orleans was already in his grasp, haughtily 
declared that he did not spread the net for another to take 
the birds. In the mean time, the city was reduced to the 
last extremity. Although the Duke of Burgundy, taking 
affront at the rude refusal of Bedford, withdrew his troops, 
the besieging force remained greatly superior to that of the 
French ; and it seems absolutely certain that Orleans must 
have surrendered, if relief had not been brought at this 
supreme moment by The Maid. 

It was near the end of April, and she had arrived at 
Chinon on the 24th of February. So long had the king, 
and those whom he consulted, refused to credit her preten- 
sions. She had appeared in the dress of a man. She an- 
nounced herself as Jeanne the Maid; and said ‘I come 
from the King of Heaven to raise the siege of Orleans, and 
lead the king to Rheims, that he may be anointed and 
crowned.’ As conditions of success, she demanded that 
the king should surrender his kingdom to God, and give 
the supreme command of his army to herself! In support 
of such astounding claims, she had nothing to offer but 
visions which she alone had seen and celestial voices which 
she alone had heard. And what was she but an ignorant 
peasant girl of eighteen? No wonder that all she said 
was looked upon as ‘ dreams and fantasy’ ! 

Though the king had but two crowns in his treasury ; 
though he had seriously thought of retiring beyond the 
Rhone in despair ; though Orleans was ready to surrender ; 
yet, even in this desperate extremity, he refused to trust his 
fortunes to. one who must have appeared insane. At first 
he declined to give her audience.. But he sent for the two 
knights, who had accompanied her, and the story of their 
journey made some impression on his mind. Afterwards 
he directed her to be examined by his ecclesiastical counsel- 
lors. The prelates protracted the examination, until they 
could inquire into her previous life at home.* She declined 





_ #*She was very impatient at these delays, vehemently insisting that there was 
no time to be lost. 
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to answer their questions, except to declare her mission, and 
she demanded to see the king in person. She had previous- 
ly stated, on the authority of her voices, that whenever she 
should come into the presence of the king (or ‘the Dauphin’, 
as she was resolved to style him until he should be crowned 
at Rheims) a remarkable sign would be given her. Charles 
and his counsellors still doubting, the principal nobles and 
others who visited her began to be won by her profound 
piety, her humility, her candor, her gentle manners, her 
good sense and her unshaken confidence in her divine mis- 
sion. After days of discussion, it was resolved to admit 
her to the presence of the king. 

It was in the evening when she was led by a Count into 
a hall brilliantly lighted, and filled with three hundred 
knights, nobles, and high dignitaries, magnificently array- 
ed. Undazzled by all this splendor, she appeared perfectly 
calm. Her modest but self-possessed mien surprised the 
courtiers. Her figure was tall, slender and graceful, with 
an appearance of vigor and agility. Her complexion was 
fair; her features animated and expressive. Her dark and 
deep-set eyes could kindle with the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
religion, or battle. Her long black hair, which she had 
worn either falling in ringlets on her shoulders, or parted 
on the forehead and bound behind by a ribbon, was then 
cut short and round after the fashion of chivalry. Her 
voice was soft, sweet and ‘ womanly ;’ but when she spoke 
earnestly of her mission, its tone was thrilling. She ha- 
bitually spoke little; but on that subject her speech became 
fluent and impressive. When not excited, her whole air 
expressed modesty, gentleness, and piety. 

Through the splendid throng, she now advanced towards 
the king, who was dressed with comparative plainness 
and mingled without distinction among his courtiers ; for 
she had never seen him and it was intended to make trial 
of her supernatural knowledge. Walking straight to him, 
and, kneeling before him, she said, ‘God give you good 
life, gentle king.’ He replied, ‘I am not the king ; there 
is the king.’ ‘In the name of God,’ she exclaimed, ‘ it 
is you and.no other.’ Then she added, ‘ most noble lord 
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Dauphin, ‘ am Jeanne the Maid sent from God to aid you 
and the kingdom. By his order, I announce to you that 
you will be cro «ned in the city of Rheims.’ 

Charles led her aside, and conversed with her alone. 
When he rejoined the company, he declared that she had 
. revealed a secret of his own, which no human agency 
could have discovered. What passed at this interview, 
she always refused to disclose, even when, upon her trial, 
she was tortured for days with questions designed to 
wrench the secret from her. According to an account given 
by the king years afterwards, she told him of a prayer 
which he had offered, but had not uttered, at a certain 
time and place, touching the dreadful doubt of his heredi- 
tary right to the crown, which had arisen from the disso- 
lute life of his mother. If this was the secret, she could 
not have spoken of it afterwards without confirming the 
suspicion of others by the doubt of the king himself. To 
elude the persistent inquiries of her judges on the subject, 
she finally told them a fictitious or allegorical story, which 
is the only instance of prevarication recorded of her on 
’ good authority. 

The king was persuaded that she possessed a supernatu- 
ral gift, but he was still perplexed. There were evil spirits, 
as well as good, and he knew not which of them might in- 
form The Maid. She was directed to undergo another ex- 
amination before an assembly of divines, which included 
four bishops. They, remaining in doubt, took her to Poic- 
tiers, where there were a parliament and university, and 
where she was examined by a great convocation of learned 
doctors and ecclesiastics. This examination was long, 
subtle, and somewhat unfair to one unskilled in theologi- 
cal learning. It proved, at least, that the doctors were 
not predisposed to sanction her pretensions. But she an- 
swered with the same firmness, simplicity, and prudence, 
which were so conspicuous afterwards in the course of her 
terrible trial for sorcery. They demanded of her a miracle 
in attestation of her mission. She replied, ‘I have not 
come to Poictiers to work miracles. Take me to Orleans, 
and I will show you the sign for which I am sent. Let 
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the king give me men-at-arms, as few as he pleases, and I 
will go.’ They urged that, if God intended to relieve 
Orleans by miracle, he did not need men-at-arms. She 
answered, ‘the men-at-arms will fight, but God will give 
the victory.’ During these protracted investigations, her 
conduct was narrowly watched, and her previous life scru- 
tinized.. Finally the doctors of Poictiers certified that her 
character was blameless, and judged that the king might 
accept her services ; especially considering the desperate 
situation of his affairs. 

Charles then resolved to give her the command which 
she required ; a resolution such as no king was ever mad 
or wise enough to take before or since. He gave her new 
and splendid armor made to fit her person, and appointed 
for her a special retinue. She sent to the church of St. 
Catharine at Fierbois for the sword marked with crosses 
and lilies and buried near the altar, as her voices had re- 
vealed to her. She ordered a banner to be made, such as 
her saints had shown her. It was of white silk in the 
shape of a knight’s pennon, sprinkled with lilies, bearing 
a representation of the Saviour and of angels, and having 
the motto, Jesu Maria. She always carried this banner 
with her, loving it, she said, because it could not kill. She 
defended herself in battle with her sword, her lance or a 
small battle-axe, which she carried at her side, but she 
never killed any one. 

A convoy of provisions was collected at Blois to be sent 
into Orleans under the escort of a little army of three or 
four thousand, the last gleanings of the exhausted: king- 
dom. The direction of it was given to The Maid. She or- 
dered it to enter the city by the right bank of the river, 
notwithstanding that there the lines and the force of the 
enemy were strongest. An approach by the left bank re- 
quired the provisions to be carried across the river under 
the enemy’s fire, and without an adequate supply of boats. 
Dunois and other captains, however, in her absence di- 
rected the army to pursue the left bank as the safest. 
When she discovered this departure from her plan, she re- 
buked Dunois for substituting the counsel of men for the 
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wisdom of God. The expedition was nearly defeated by 
the obstacles which she may have foreseen. But she assisted 
to overcome them, and happily, while the enemy was di- 
verted by a sally of the besieged, the provisions passed into 
the city under the guns of the English, who did not fire a 
shot. The army returned up the river, but she was per- 
suaded to remain ; and, in the evening of the 28th of April, 
with a small retinue, she entered Orleans. She rode through 
the streets on a white horse,* attended by Dunois and with 
her banner before her. She was met and followed by a 
great multitude of all ranks, of every age and of both sexes; 
bearing torches and ‘ showing such joy as if they had seen 
God come down amongst them,’ says the old diary of a 
citizen ; for her fame had gone before her. She addressed 
the people graciously, exhorting them to trust in Divine 
aid, and promising them speedy deliverance. 

The next morning, in a council of war, her advice to at- 
tack the enemy’s works instantly was rejected after a stormy 
debate. She then sent a message to the English, as she 
had already sent one before marching from Blois,t com- 
manding them in the name of the King of Heaven to leave 
the country. They detained one of her heralds, and sent 
the other back with an admonition that if they caught The 
Maid they would burn her. Whenéver she appeared on 
the ramparts, they insulted her with obscene ribaldry, at 
which she sometimes wept with womanly grief. Notwith- 
standing their insolence, it soon became apparent that they 
were awed by her presence. The old prophecy of the Maid 
who was to deliver France, the strange rumors which had 
preceded her, and the marvels which attended her approach, 
filled them with horror, and they believed, as readily as 
the Orleannais, that she had enlisted supernatural assist- 
ance, but they attributed it to demons instead of angels. 
In the city, her exemplary conduct raised the esteem of the 





* She sometimes rode a great black charger, as when she was seen by the en 

thusiastic Guy de Laval ‘armed, all in white, except the head, with a little axe 
. in her hand,’ her ‘folded standard being borne by a comely page.’ 

t In this missive she styled herself ‘the Maid sent from God’ and ‘the chief 
of the war.’ She threatened the English, if they did not depart, to strike home 
with the stee] and make such carnage as had not been seen in France for a 
thousand years. ‘ 
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people to the highest pitch of admiration and confidence. 
As a woman, there was none more pure, humble, charita- 
ble, or devout, while, as a commander, there was none so 
vigilant and active. She instituted a rigorous reform of 
the morals of the soldiery, debauched by years of civil war. 
She banished all women of bad repute. She induced the 
knights and men-at-arms to attend to their religious duties, 
Inspired by her words and holy example, the army became 
devout and even austere. In a word, the first process that 
civil strife, with its atrocities, corruptions, and calamities, 
had rendered necessary for the deliverance of France, was 
already begun. Hope and courage were revived. Patri- 
otism was wedded to religion, two of the most energetic 
agencies that can actuate the heart ofa nation. Every soul 
in the city was fired, and the generous flame was spreading 
throughout France. 

The Maid often asserted her prerogative of supreme com- 
mand, especially at decisive moments, but she freely trusted 
Dunois and other captains in the exercise of their profes- 
sional skill. The military principle on which she acted 
was tersely expressed by herself on her trial —‘I said, ‘‘ go 
boldly in among the English,’’ and I boldly led the way.’ 
The precept and example were admirably suited to the 
emergency. Her policy in State affairs was equally simple 
and sagacious. She urged the king to become reconciled 
to the great nobles, and to heal the dissensions of his king- 
dom, at whatever sacrifice of feeling ;* to cultivate the fa- 
vor and confidence of his people, and to encourage morality 
and religion. It was the most remarkable phase of her 
singular character that she always displayed the shrewdest 
common sense, side by side with the most exalted enthu- 
siasm. 

A day or two after her arrival at Orleans, she escorted a 
reinforcement into the city.t The next day an attack was 





* But she always insisted that there should be no peace with the English in- 
vaders, except at the point of the lance. This, as a sentiment, was noble, as a 
policy it was wise for a people who had to choose between victory and subju- 
gation. 

+ She marched out to meet this reinforcement and conducted it into the city 
along the north bank of the river, near the English, but they cowered behind 
their bastilles and offered no interruption. 
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made in the morning by a troop of men-at-arms, without 
orders, on an intrenchment of the English. They were 
repulsed, The Maid, being asleep, and suddenly awakened 
by her voices during the conflict, mounted her horse and 
dashed off to the scene. Passing out of the city, she met 
her countrymen in flight. Seeing one of the wounded, she 
exclaimed, ‘I never saw French blood flow without my hair 
standing on end!’ She urged her horse onward through 
the fugitives, and was followed by a few knights. She re- 
newed the assault. The French rallied to her consecrated 
banner. Additional forces were brought up on both sides. 
After a bloody combat of three hours, The Maid carried the 
intrenchment. Then her first care was to arrest the 
slaughter, and save the English prisoners from the revenge 
of her maddened countrymen. She even shed tears for 
the slain, She was a warrior without ceasing to be a 
woman. 

On the second day afterwards an attack was to be made 
upon an English post on the south side of the river. About 
nine in the morning, The Maid with the best knights and 
about four thousand men, (all having heard mass at dawn,) 
crossed the river, but on their approach the enemy burnt 
the fort which they were to attack, and retired behind a 
large and strongly fortified redoubt in front of the bridge, 
and near the church of the Augustins. The other leaders 
thought it too strong for them to assault. But The Maid 
advanced with a few followers, and planted her silken ban- 
ner before the formidable bastille of the Augustins. Then 
a rumor was heard that the English from the other side 
were crossing over the river. A panic seized the French, 
and they fled. Amid the coarse jeers of her enemies, The 
Maid was borne along by the stream of fugitives, until she 
reached an island. Then throwing herself, with her horse, 
into a barge, she ordered the rowers to carry her back. 
Followed at first by La Hire and afterwards by many of 
the French troops, she attacked the bastille; and, after a 
long and obstinate contest, in which her valor and skill were 
conspicuous, it was carried. Many French prisoners 
found there were released. A great quantity of spoil was 
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taken; but The Maid, with her characteristic prudence, 
caused it to be burnt in order to prevent the confusion con- 
sequent on plunder. In this battle she was slightly 
wounded. 

But the great fortification which protected the bridge 
was still in possession of the English. The Tourelles were 
yet to be taken. Contrary to some opinions, The Maid in- 
sisted that this position, the key to the deliverance of Or- 
leans, should be attacked the next morning. It had been 
much strengthened. The rampart to be surmounted was 
steep and high. Five hundred men, the flower of the Eng- 
lish army, were there under Sir John Gladsdale, a brave 
and able commander, to defend it to the last extremity. 
But the assault was resolved upon. The Maid foretold that 
she would be wounded above the breast in the coming bat- 
tle. As the sun rose on the sixth of May, she was passing 
over the river, followed by Dunois, La Hire and other expe- 
rienced leaders and by several thousand choice troops. At 
ten o’clock the trumpets sounded, and the artillery began 
to roar. ‘There were many marvellous assaults,’ says an 
old chronicler of the siege, ‘during which were done many 
gallant feats of arms, both in the attack and in the defence.’ 
The intrepid girl animated the assailants by her generous 
words and courageous example. Over and over again, the 
French scaled the walls, but were ‘thrown from top to 
bottom, not only with cannon shot and other missiles, but 
with axes, halberds, leaden maces, and even with the hands 
of men.’ At one o’clock the place was not yet taken; 
heaps of dead lay before it; the survivors were wounded 
and worn out with fatigue. It was a moment of despair. 
Then The Maid planted her banner on the edge of the fosse, 
leaped into the ditch, placed a ladder against the rampart, 
and began to mount. On the instant an arrow pierced her 
between the neck and shoulder. She fell. The English 
rushed upon her, but her brave followers bore her off. In 
spite of her remonstrances, she was carried to the rear, 
They laid her on the grass and began to remove her armor, 
The arrow was seen to protrude several inches behind her 
neck. Her confessor, with Dunois and other chiefs, stood 
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beside her. At first she wept; but, reassured by the ce- 
lestial voices, she sat up and drew out the arrow with her 
own hand. Blood flowed freely, and some of the men-at- 
arms would have staunched it by magic spells. But she 
repelled them, saying, ‘ let me die rather than act contrary 
to the will of God.’ A bandage was applied, and, request- 
ing the spectators to retire, she made confession to the priest 
with many tears. 

This accident dispirited her countrymen beyond her 
power to revive their courage. Dunois gave orders to 
sound a retreat, and she saw the men retiring. In her 
agony, she cried to the chiefs, ‘In God’s name, you shall 
without doubt enter there yet. When you see my banner 
waving towards the bastille, take your arms again and it 
shall be yours. Rest a little now, and take some food and 
drink to recover your strength.’ Springing up, she mounted 
her horse. Presently the banner, standing upright, began 
to wave towards the wall; a sign for which she waited 
while she prayed; and then, seizing it, she spurred her 
horse and cried with a loud, firm voice —‘ Forward! for- 
ward! and all will be your own.’ Knights, captains, men, 
all rushed to the ramparts in every direction, planting lad- 
ders and scaling the wall with such rapidity that it after- 
wards seemed to them miraculous. At the same time the 
French in the city carried beams and threw them across 
the broken arches of the bridge, and on this narrow footing 
boldly advanced from the island of Belle Croix to attack 
the Tourelles in rear. Amid the arrows of the enemy they 
were passing over, when The Maid was scaling the fortifi- 
cation in front. The English attempted to withdraw into 
the towers, but in passing over the draw-bridge to reach 
them, Gladsdale was killed ; not, however, before The Maid 
had called out to him —‘ Surrender to the King of Heaven ! 
you have insulted me, but I have pity on your soul, and on 
the souls of your people.’ Resistance then ceased. The 
Tourelles were taken. Only two hundred Englishmen re- 
mained alive to be captured. 

The wounded heroine entered the city amid the acclama- 
tions of the people and the ringing of bells. Bonfires 
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blazed throughout the night. In all the churches, the 
priests sang Te Deum. But it was a melancholy night in 
the Englishcamp. The next morning, the besieging army, 
so lately confident of success, began to retire. ‘In God’s 
name,’ said The Maid, ‘they are going; let them depart 
and we will return thanks to God. We will not pursue 
them, because to-day is Sunday.’ She restrained the eager 
knights, repeating, ‘let the English go and kill them not. 
They are departing ; that is enough for me.’ She was wiser 
than the leaders who lost the battle of Azincourt. And 
thus, within a fortnight after she was intrusted with a 
force, she had performed the first act of her ‘mission.’ The 
beleaguered city was saved. The independence of France 
was assured, 

Soon after the siege was raised, The Maid left Orleans to 
urge the ‘Dauphin’ to go at once to Rheims, and be 
crowned. The king heaped honors upon her and professed 
great deference for her counsel ; but Rheims was very dis- 
tant, large rivers were to be crossed, the bridges and the 
cities on the route were held by hostile garrisons, and, in 
brief, the irresolute Charles and his counsellors found many 
motives of prudence to delay the march. Thus the golden 
moments of triumph and enthusiasm were wasted in weari- 
some discussion. The Maid insisted on speedy action. She 
predicted that she would not live much above a year, and 
declared that no time was to be lost. She surmounted all 
arguments for delay by the divine command. She even 
gratified the curiosity of the ecclesiastical counsellors by 
explaining how she received the celestial revelations. She 
said that when she was perplexed she retired to pray, and 
then she would hear a voice, saying ‘daughter of God, go! 
go! go! I will be thine aid.’ But still they hesitated. 
During this delay she took the strong town of Jargeau, 
and won the great victory of Patay. The town was taken 
by assault after a combat of four hours in which eleven 
hundred Englishmen perished. During the engagement, 
she led the assault, banner in hand, and was struck by a 
stone which threw her from a ladder. The enemy shouted, 


but she rose instantly, and calling on her countrymen to 
8 
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follow her, she remounted the ladder and led the way to 
victory. A massacre followed, but she exerted herself to 
save the English prisoners. At Patay she routed a formid- 
able force under the celebrated Talbot, with great slaughter, 
though Fastolf,* the victor of Rouvrai, with many of the 
troops took to flight early in the action. Here, again, she 
shed tears on the battle field for the death of so many men, 
and treated the prisoners with kindness. Dismounting on 
the field, she raised an Englishman who was mortally 
wounded, and held his head in her lap while he confessed 
to a priest. 

At length, on the 23d of July, she set out for Rheims 
with the king and an immense number of men, who had 
‘flocked to her banner from all parts of France, but without 
provisions or money. They had eighty leagues to march. 
They passed by Auxerre which refused to open its gates. 
Some other towns willingly surrendered without a blow. 
Troyes resisted and was besieged. The army, which had 
been daily augmented by volunteers, was without imple- 
ments for a siege and in a few days was almost famished. 
The chiefs would have given up the enterprise and returned 
to Orleans. But The Maid exhorted them to persevere and 
promised that they would capture the city in three days. 
‘If in six days,’ said one, ‘we would remain.’ ‘Fear not,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘to-morrow you shall be masters of the 
town.’ That night she made preparations with amazing 
vigor and skill for an assault. But the next morning, 
when she advanced to the attack, the city opened its gates 
without any apparent motive except awe of The Maid. 
When they approached Rheims, the king and his captains 
expected resistance, but, as Joan had foretold, the English 
garrison evacuated the city and the keys were brought by 
a deputation of the people to the king. Entering in solemn 
procession with all his chivalry, he was crowned and 
anointed, on the 17th of July, in the venerable cathedral 





*This name was sometimes written Sir John Falstaff. Did Shakespeare 
borrow it for him who was a coward on instinct? The original was for a time 
in disgrace as a coward after the battle of Patay. 


+ Amidst the stirring scenes of war, she would pause to stand sponsor for a 
poor woman’s child, or do any other act of kindness. 
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of Rheims, according to the custom of his ancestors. The 
Maid stood beside him at the altar, and when the corona- 
tion was completed, she knelt before him weeping for joy. 
‘Gentle king,’ she said, ‘ now is performed the good pleas- 
ure of God, who willed that I should raise the siege of Or- 
leans, and bring you to this city of Rheims to receive the 
sacred oil; showing that you are the true king to whom 
belongs the kingdom of France.’ Her mission was fully 
accomplished. 

Then she begged permission to return home. She wished 
to put away her armor and go and serve her father and 
mother, keeping their flocks along with her sisters and 
brothers, ‘ who,’ she added, ‘ would be right joyful to see me 
again.’ She continued to speak with unaffected humility 
of her services to her king and country, saying that she 
was buta minister. Yet in three months her achievements 
had changed the destiny of great nations, and made her 
name the most renowned in all Europe. Dunois and other 
distinguished commanders bore testimony to her remarka- 
ble genius for war. In other nations, learned men and 
even statesmen gravely concluded that the deeds she had 
performed could have been achieved only by supernatural 
aid. Her king signalised her merit and his gratitude by 
liberal honors and favors.* For herself she demanded 
nothing, and even the small allowance of money which the 
royal exchequer could afford her, was freely spent in the 
military service or in alms.t But with a touching remin- 
iscence of- her childhood, she asked that two villages of her 
native parish— Domremy and Greux—might be perpetu- 
ally exempt from taxation. This the king granted (July 


* He gave her an establishment befitting the highest rank. By his command 
she wore a military garment of costly stuff, edged with fur, a golden cap, a 
mantle of cloth of gold above her cuirass, a slashed tunic reaching to her knees, 
and crimson hose. She had five war steeds and many horses for travelling. 
Young ladies of noble birth, an esquire and various other attendants, were at- 
tached to her service. In December, 1429, the king by patent ennobled his 
‘dear and well-beloved Maid,’ and her parents and brothers with all their de- 
scendants, male and female. The arms of her brothers were to be two golden 
lilies in an azure field, with a naked sword in pale, the point sustaining a crown, 

{Her personal habits were always very simple. She fasted much even on 
days of battle. Yet she had such power of endurance that she sometimes wore 
her armor six days and nights together. She always wore it when she had to 


pass the night in the field among men. .When she could, she slept surronnded 
by women. 
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31, 1429), and until the French revolution the annual en- 
try opposite to the names of those villages in the register 
of taxes was —‘ Nothing — The Maid.’ Still she pined for 
her native cottage by the Meuse. On the day of the coro- 
nation, she dictated a letter to the Duke of Burgundy, im- 
ploring him to quit the English alliance and join his king. 
She might well believe that all feuds would be reconciled, 
and that the spirit of patriotism which she had kindled in 
France would, without her aid, carry to completion the 
great work to which she had given such an immense im- 
pulse, and such magnificent progress. 

But the king and his captains were unwilling to lose the 
advantage of her presence with the army. They persuaded 
and almost constrained. her to remain. She remained to 
fight, but not to command. She no longer believed that 
she made war by the command of Heaven, and under a 
guard of angels. She had often predicted that the Duke 
of Orleans would be liberated, that the king would enter 
Paris in triumph, and that the English would be expelled 
from France ; events which happened, as later fruits of her 
victories, within a few years after her death.* But the 
mission which her voices assigned to her embraced no mili- 
tary achievement after the coronation at Rheims. Yet she 
continued to fight the battles of France under the direction 
of the captains during almost another year. Believing that 
she was destined ‘to last’ only a little more than a year, 
she exposed her life to the perils of war as if she had thought 
herself immortal. In the attack. on Paris, for example, 
(September, 1429,) she was foremost in a terrific combat 
that raged under the walls for several hours and was seri- 
ously wounded. When the assault miscarried, she refused 
to retire until her friends forced her away. Then again 
she wished to return home; but the lords importuned her 
until she consented to remain. To the very last, her hero- 
ism was the example and inspiration of an army of chival- 
yous knights and gallant Frenchmen. 


* At different times she made predictions, the fulfilment of which was re- 
markable enough to procure for her the reputation of a prophetess. The most 
singular, perhaps, was that which she made repeatedly on her trial, and which 
‘was recorded by her enemies, that Compiégne, then besieged, would be relieved 
— Martinmas. It was unexpectedly relieved after her death, and just before 

tinmas. 
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At length, in the spring of 1430, on the ramparts of 
Melun, which she had just relieved from siege, she received 
a warning from her voices (as she declared) that she would 
be taken prisoner before St. John’s day. In vain she prayed 
that she might die rather than fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Her saints could only recommend her to bear the 
inevitable cross with fortitude. In May, she threw herself 
into Compiégne, which was besieged by the Burgundians. 
On the 23d of that month, she sallied out with six hundred 
men to attack a redoubt. While she was engaged in a 
furious assault, a large force of the enemy was brought up 
and assailed her in turn. After repulsing them twice, her 
troops gave way in confusion, and were pursued. Even the 
knights rushed tumultupusly towards a bridge, which had 
to be passed in order to reach the town. The Maid still 
fought, with a small rear guard, to cover their retreat. 
Then ‘the rear guard itself broke. She was left alone 
Mounted on her charger, with a purple mantle over her 
shining armor and her consecrated banner above her head, 
she was a conspicuous object of pursuit. All the efforts of 
the enemy were now devoted to the capture of the renowned 
heroine. Surrounded by numerous foes, and fighting in- 
cessantly, she almost reached the bridge. The passage was 
blocked up by the crowd of mingled fugitives and pursuers. 
All the bells in the town rang out an alarm, but nota 
warrior advanced to her rescue. She put spurs to her 
horse, and attempted to escape through the press of foes. 
' But in vain! Seized by the skirt of her coat of mail, she 
was dragged from her horse. She refused to surrender, and 
was secured by force. 

This event was celebrated by the English and Burgun- 
dians with bonfires, with Ze Deum in the churches, with 
all the rejoicings and solemnities due to the most signal 
victory. 

The Maid was sold by her captor (Lionel, the Bastard of 
Vendéme) to John of Luxemburg, who confined her four 
months in his castle of Beaurevoir, where she was kindly 
treated by his wife and aunt. At their instance, he refused 
to give her up to the English, until the Bishop of Beauvais, 
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who was bound to her enemies by many ties, demanded 
her as an ecclesiastical judge on the ground that she, a 
heretic and a sorceress, had been taken in his diocese. His 
demand was supported by the University of Paris, which 
was thoroughly Burgundian and which, with learned and 
inexorable malice, persecuted The Maid until her death. 
Finally, the demand was made by the bishop in the name 
of the king of England, who, backing the bribe with threats, 
offered for her 10,000 livres, the ransom of a king. On the 
20th of October, this sum was paid and the victim was de- 
livered over to the barbarity.of the English. 

They attributed to her all their defeats. The Duke of 
DSedford, in a letter still extant, declared that their discom- 
fiture at Orleans was caused by ‘a.limb and disciple of the 
fiend, called the Pucelle, that used false enchantments and 
sorcery.’ That estimate of her character was common 
among his countrymen, causing desertions and discourag- 
ing enlistments. This belief, which cowed the spirit of 
England, had all the sincerity of both hate and fear. If 
any of their leaders were superior to such superstition, they 
may have hoped by a trial and condemnation of The Maid 
for intercourse with the fiend, to break the spell which 
naturally fell upon the minds of men, who believed that 
she was a messenger of God sent for the deliverance of 
France. 

Accordingly she was tried by an ecclesiastical tribunal* 
of Frenchmen, under the dictation of the English, at Rouen- 
The disgusting details of violence and fraud which marked 
this, protracted trial would revolt any reader. It lasted 
three months. She was entitled to be transferred to an ec- 
clesiastical prison, but she was compelled to remain in the 
custody of the English, who kept her in chains. She was 
examined a score of times before the tribunal or in her 
prison ; she was browbeaten ; she was badgered with per- 
plexing questions and abstruse puzzles of casuistry and di- 
vinity ; she was tricked with chicane ; she was tempted bya 
treacherous priest ; her words were wrested to a false sense ; 





# She demanded that one half of this numerous tribunal should be of the 
French party ; but this was refused. She afterwards demanded an appeal from 
her sentence to the Pope; but this demand also was disregarded by her judges. 
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the record of the proceedings was mutilated ; she was beset 
with spies and eaves-droppers ; and, lest repose should re- 
store her flagging spirit, she was startled from sleep at all 
hours of the night with horrid threats of approaching death 
at the stake. Throughout these manifold trials, her un- 
daunted soul rose superior to her persecutors. With a 
touching simplicity, she told the story of her visions and 
voices, avowing that she had seen the Archangel Michael 
and the angels with her own eyes ‘as clearly,’ these were 
her words, ‘as I see you my judges ; and I believe with as 
firm a faith in what he said and did as I believe in the 
passion and death of Jesus Christ, our Saviour.’ Her firm- 
ness and native sense enabled her to elude the traps set for 
her ; and, with all the learning and power arrayed against 
her, it was found difficult to place the prejudged conviction 
on grounds upon which her judges were willing to stand 
before the world. In her last examination, she boldly de- 
clared —‘ If I saw the fire ready, the fagots lighted, and 
the executioner waiting to cast me in, J could only speak 
in death what I have spoken at my trial.’ 

She was then informed that her sentence would be pro- 
nounced the next day in the church-yard of St. Quen. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 24th of May, The Maid was taken to the 
church-yard, where the pile and the executioner were pre- 
pared. She was insulted by a long harangue reciting her 
offences. She was urged to abjure her errors and escape 
the fire. She was pressed on all sides to yield. She was 
formally summoned three times to submit, and as often 
firmly refused. They began to read the direful sentence. 
Before it was ended, her courage failed. She cried out that 
she would submit. They offered her a written formula of 
abjuration to sign. At first she refused, but after some 
discussion, they called out ‘ sign instantly, or die this day 
by fire.’ The poor girl gave way, and made her mark 
upon the paper. It contained some form of recantation, 
and a promise that she would doff her male attire.* 





* There is reason to believe that another paper was afterwards substituted in 
the record for that which she signed. But it is certain that, for a moment, the 
heroic girl shrank from the fearful doom before her, and signed whatever was 
required. 
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When she returned to her prison, she repented of her 
weakness, and her voices rebuked her. She declared that 
the recantation wrung from her fear was false. But she 
kept her promise by putting on female garments. She was 
fettered, and otherwise maltreated in prison, by her brutal 
keepers. The next Sunday morning, they had stealthily 
removed the female dress from her cell, and left a man’s 
apparel which; on rising, she necessarily put on. This cir- 
cumstance was seized upon by her judges with fiendish 
avidity as proof of a relapse. It was resolved to execute 
the sentence of death. 

Her doom was announced to her in the morning of the 
day which was to end her life. ‘When she heard of the 
hard and cruel death that was near at hand she began to 
cry grievously and piteously, and to lie down and rend her 
hair. Alas (cried she) they treat me horribly and cruelly 
that my clean and pure body, which was never tainted, 
should to-day be consumed and reduced to ashes. Ah! I 
would rather be beheaded seven times over than be thus 
burned.’ But soon her soul resumed its-serenity, and she 
calmly and piously prepared for death. After confession, 
she, with some difficulty, obtained permission from her. 
judges to receive the holy communion. 

At nine o’clock in the morning of the 30th of May, The 
Maid, dressed in the garments of her sex, took her place in 
the fatal cart, and, surrounded by an escort of eight hun- 
dred armed enemies, was drawn through the streets to the 
old market-place of Rouen. There she beheld the dismal 
apparatus prepared for her execution. In the midst was 
the fuel piled beneath a lofty scaffold on which she was to 
suffer. Beside it was a stage on which she was now to 
await the final act. Near it was also a stage, or gallery, 
on which her judges were arrayed, and another appropri- 
ated to prelates and other persons of distinction. An im- 
mense concourse of people of all ranks gazed with moody 
brows on the scaffold and the victim. They were a vast 
multitude of her enemies assembled to triumph in her death 
of torture. 

_A sermon was delivered full of reproaches, and then her 
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sentence was proclaimed. The Maid fell upon her knees, 
and prayed fervently for herself, for her king,.and for her 
enemiés. She freely forgave the injustice which had been 
done to her, and begged all to pardon whatever injuries 
she had committed. When she was delivered to the exe- 
cutioner, she asked for a cross, and an Englishman made 
a rude one of a broken stick and gave it toher. She.kissed 
it, and placed it in her bosom, with many appeals to Him 
who suffered on the cross for our salvation. At her request, 
a crucifix was brought from the neighboring church and 
held-before her eyes in her last agony. With some rude- 
ness, she was dragged to the scaffold, and, having ascended 
it, she was bound to the stake. As the flames began to 
ascend, she turned to the faithful priest who stood beside 
her, and entreated him to descend lest he should be injured 
by the fire. She continued to assert her innocence, to pro- 
claim that her voices were from God, and to utter prayers 
amidst the smoke and flames until, at last, she bowed her 
head, and, with the name of Jesus on her lips, she ex- 
pired. 

This lamentable scene melted the hearts of the spectators, 
and even of the judges. The unfeeling Cardinal Beaufort,* 
* who was present, rose and left the market place, followed 
by several bishops, all weeping like himself.. But malice 
survived the tragic spectacle, and the ashes of The Maid 
were gathered up and cast into the Seine. 

During a year that she had been in the power of her ene- 
mies, their malignity was scarcely more conspicuous than 
the ingratitude of the king whom she had saved from ruin, 
and for whom she prayed with her latest breath; for he 
made no effort to rescue her, to ransom her, or to deter the 
English from putting her to death. But twenty years 
afterwards he instituted proceedings to vindicate her mem- 
ory. A second inquiry was ordered by the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. Finally, in 1456, a very thorough in- 





* This was the cardinal at whose shocking death-bed scene Shakespeare rep- 
resents King Henry VI, as saying— 
‘Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on Heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope 
He dies and makes no sign |!’ 
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vestigation,* made by direction of the Pope, resulted in 
annulling the proceedings and sentence against her as 
fraudulent, calumnious, and iniquitous. 

With or without a miracle, the history of this peasant 
girl is the most wonderful story ever told of woman. Maid 
and martyr, pattern of women and chief of warriors, her 
glory as a heroine can never grow dim, unless merged 
in the sacred grandeur of a messenger of God. 





Art. V.—1. The Papers of James Madison, published by 
order of Congress ; being his Correspondence and Reports 
of Debates during the Congress of the Confederation and 
his Reports of Debates in the Federal Convention. 3 vols. 
8 vo. Mobile: Allston Mygatt. 1842. 


2. The Lost Principle ; or the Sectional Equilibrium —How 
it was Created— How Destroyed—How it may be Restored. 
By ‘ Barbarossa.’ Richmond, Va.: James Woodhouse 
& Co. 


The great Convention of 1787, which assembled to frame 
a new Constitution for the United States, determined that 
all their proceedings should be concealed from the eyes of 
mankind. Accordingly, among the principles laid down 
for their government, we find the following Rules: ‘ That 
no copy be taken of any entry on the Journal during the 
sitting of the House, without leave of the House; that 
members only be permitted to inspect the Journal; that 
nothing spoken in the House be printed or otherwise pub- 
lished, or communicated without leave.’ The veil of se- 
crecy, thus thrown around the fundamental and all-im- 
portant legislation of 1787, was not removed till the 
publication of the Madison Papers in 1842; when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was already in the sere and 





* There are yet preserved the depositions of 144 witnesses examined in this 
proceeding, including celebrated captains, peasants of Domremy, and all classes 
of people 
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yellow leaf. In the mean time, the political parties of the 
country had formed their creeds, and their great leaders 
had irrevocably committed themselves to predetermined 
views of the Constitution. The invaluable information 
contained in the Madison Papers came too late to be of any 
service to the country. The views of Webster and Cal- 
houn, the great champions of the North and the South, 
which had been necessarily formed in ignorance of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of 1787, as well as of the most — 
important reasons by which its legislation was determined, 
were neither changed nor modified by the publication of its 
Debates. Mr. Webster, in contending that Congress ought 
to purchase and publish the Papers of Mr. Madison, in- 
sisted on the incalculable value of those papers to the honest 
inquirer after the true interpretation of the Constitution ; 
and declared that, as soon as they should be published, he 
would examine them at once, and thoroughly, in order to 
correct or to confirm his views of the Constitution. But if 
he ever read them at all, he profited so little by the great 
lights which they throw on the very foundations of the Con- 
stitution, that he lived and died in opposition to those 
lights. The only use he seems to have made of the De- 
bates of 1787, was to appeal to them, without quotation or 
articulate reference, in support of bold assertions, which 
are clearly, flatly, and unanswerably contradicted by them. 
If, indeed, we may judge from his public speeches, he lived 
and died in the profound ignorance of the proceedings of 
the Convention of 1787 in which his views were originally 
formed. 

The secrecy of the legislation of 1787 has been attended 
with several disastrous consequences. It has, in the first 
place, allowed free scope and verge to the spirit of delu- 
sion, which has, from that day to this, overspread the 
Republic with fictions instead of facts, with traditions in- 
stead of truths. One of the most pleasant of these traditions, 
is that which relates to the harmony of the Convention of 
1787, and the golden age of the Republic. The newspapers, 
says Luther Martin, were loud in praise of that wonderful 
harmony, (of which, of course, they knew nothing,) at the 
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very moment that the fate of the Convention seemed to 
hang by a single hair, in instant and imminent danger of 
being dissolved and lost in the abyss of discord. The Fed- 
eralist itself gave countenance and support to this false im- 
pression, which, for political effect, the newspapers had 
been at so much pains to create. In numbers XXVII and 
XXXVIII of that work, Mr. Madison dilates on the con- 
trast between the harmony of the little world within the 
Convention of ’87, and the roaring chaos of discordant ob- 
jections in the great world without that secret Assembly. 
The one he piously ascribes to ‘the finger of the Almighty.’ 
Was the other, then, due to the influence of Satan? Be 
this as it may, it certainly became a popular tradition, that 
all was peace between the North and the South in the Con- 
vention of 1787. Even as late as 1850, it was declared in 
the Senate of the United States, by one of its most cele- 
brated members, that ‘ The idea of the balance of power, as 
it existed originally, was between the States, between the 
great States and the small ones, and not between sections. 
The sectional agitation is the growth of a subsequent gen- 
eration to that which formed the Constitution. The dan- 
ger is one of our own times, and it is that sectional division 
of the people which has created the necessity of looking to 
the question of the balance of power, and which carries 
with it, when disturbed, the danger of disunion.’* 

That such an opinion should have become general, if not 
universal, and found utterance in the Senate of the United 
States without the least contradiction, is one of the many 
proofs of the very little attention which American States- 
men have paid to the most important and profoundly in- 
teresting questions of their own political history. In truth, 
this antagonism between the North and the South, and the 
consequent necessity of a balanee of power between them, 
was not only recognized by the Convention of 1787, but re- 
peatedly and emphatically pronounced the most difficult of 
all'the problems submitted for their solution. The debates 
of the Convention, as reported by Mr. Madison, furnish 
the most abundant evidence of the truth of this assertion. 





* Appendix to Congressional Globe. Vol. XXII, Part II, p. 1539. 
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Mr. Madison himself, in the Convention of 1787, thus 
alluded to the antagonism between the North and the 
South: ‘He admitted that every particnlar interest, 
whether in any class of citizens, or any description of 
States, ought to be secured as far as possible. Wherever 
there is danger of attack, there ought to be given a consti- 
tutional power of defence. But he contended that the 
States were divided into different interests, not by their dif- 
ference of size, but by other circumstances ; the most ma- 
terial of which resulted partly from climate, but principally 
from the effects of their having or not having slaves. These 
two causes concurred in forming the great division of in- 
terests in the United States.* It did not lie between the 
large and small States. It lay between the Northern and 
Southern ; and if any defensive power were necessary, it 
ought to be mutually given to these two interests.’ 

In this opinion of the leading member from Virginia, 
the leading member from Massachusetts fully concurred. 
Mr. King ‘ was fully convinced that the question concern- 
ing a difference of interest did not lie where it had been 
hitherto discussed, between the great and the small States; 
but between the Southern and Eastern,’ (as the Northern 
States were then sometimes called.) 

The same sentiment respecting the antagonism between 
the North and the South was expressed by other members 
of the Convention, and controverted by none. It was, in 
fact, the opinion of the Convention, that the great difficulty 
it had to contend with was this diversity of interests be- 
tween the North and the South, or this sectional division 
of the people. Yet, professing to enumerate, in the Fed- 
eralist,* the difficulties encountered by the Convention, Mr. 
Madison makes no allusion whatever to this antagonism 
between the North and the South. In the secret Conven- 
tion of ’87, he admits it to be the greatest of all the diffi- 
culties in their way ; and yet, when he comes to speak of 





* The division of interests was, however, not the only ground of antagonism 
of the two Sections. The diversity of race; the contrariety of habits, manners, 
and pursuits; opposite modes of training and education; were all sources of 
the discord by which the Union was distracted. 


T Madison Papers, p. 1006. 
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those difficulties to the people, it is passed over in silence ! 

The contest between the North and the South is, indeed, 
older than the Constitution. Two conflicts between them 
arose under the old Articles of Confederation. One related 
to the territory of Virginia, and the other to the navigation 
of the Mississippi. In the great and protracted quarrel of 
the two sections, the question of territory was, in fact, the 
apple of discord which disturbed their Union, which inces- 
santly agitated the ocean-bound Republic from shore to 
shore. No question, then, could possibly be more interest- 
ing to one, who may desire to trace that terrible quarrel to 
its sources, or comprehend the real nature of its causes. 
The two great contests above mentioned are, in a most es- 
pecial manner, worthy of our consideration ; because they 
exhibit the struggle for power between the North and the 
South in all its naked simplicity, unmixed with the ques- 
tion of slavery, which, by the great majority of writers on 
the ‘ American Conflict,’ is absurdly considered as the sole 
cause of the wild distraction of the ‘ Model Republic.’ The 
history of this pre-constitutional period throws, indeed, a 
marvellous light on all the periods, and struggles, and 
convulsions, which have followed it ; and yet, strange to 
say, it seems to have been totally neglected by most of 
those who have ventured to grapple with the vast and com- 
plicated problem respecting the origin of the late war. If 
we would either begin at the beginning of the great quarrel 
in question, or clearly comprehend its principles and causes, 
we should examine the pre-constitutional period of the 
united Sections, and study the two great struggles by 
which they were then and there agitated. 

The territory of Virginia, previous to the formation of 
the new Union, was sufficient to support a vast empire 
within its own limits. With such possessions, it would, 
perhaps, have been impossible to form a new Union with 
the other States ; so great was their jealousy, even at that 
early period, of ‘the mother of States and of Statesmen.’ 
This difficulty was removed by an act on the part of Vir- 
ginia, which is without a parallel in the history of Amer- 





*No. XXXVII. 
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ica, if not in the history of the world. She not only con- 
veyed to the United States all her territory north-west 
of the Ohio River, but, by the ordinance of 1787, she 
forever dedicated it to the non-slaveholding power of the 
North. Out of the territory thus ceded, the great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Winconsin, Minnesota, 
and Dacotah, have been carved, and admitted into the 
Union; by which the balance of power was permanently 
and heavily settled in favor of the North. These States, 
as every one knows, were lately engaged with the North, 
in a fierce and relentless war against Virginia. The North 
has never ceased to admire and eulogise, in magnificent 
terms, this great act of generous self-sacrifice, of voluntary 
dismemberment, for the sake of the Union, on the part of 
Virginia ; and if the North had only imitated her example, 
either in deed or in spirit, the order, harmony, peace, and 
glory of the New Werl«. would still have been preserved. 
But it is more easy to admire than to imitate such deeds. 

This territory had been ceded by Virginia to the United 
States as early as 1783. In 1784, a Committee of Congress 
reported a proposition to divide the territory thus ceded 
into ten States, and to admit each State into the Union as 
soon as its population should become equal to that of the 
least State already in the Confederation; a measure de- 
signed to augment the relative power of the North. The 
South voted with Virginia to cede her north-western terri- 
tory to the Union ; but she resisted the design to make as 
many as ten States out of that territory. Thus, in the very 
first struggle between the two sections, the North mani- 
fested her lust of empire, her unhallowed desire of unchecked 
dominion ; while the South aimed to preserve her inde- 
pendence in the Union. Thus presenting, in its pure 
unmixed form, the type of every succeeding contest for 
power between them. 

Nor is this all. In ceding to the Union the territory 
north-west of the Ohio, and in dedicating it to the North- 
ern power by forbidding the existence of slavery there- 
in, the South insisted on two stipulations. First, that 
not more than five States should ever be made out of said 
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territory ; and, secondly, that all fugitive slaves, whether 
found in the territory or in States afterwards made out of it, 
should be surrendered to their owners. It was upon these 
two express stipulations, or terms of agreement, that the 
vast territory in question was ceded to the United States, 
by Virginia and the other Southern States. Both were in- 
serted in the great compact or ordinance of 1787, and both 
were disregarded by the. North. 

Seven States, instead of five,—the largest number al- 
lowed by the ordinance of ’87,—were carved out of the 
territory ceded by Virginia, and admitted into the Union. 
Congress, as we have already said, designed to make ten 
States out of that territory, or exactly twice as many as the 
maximum number prescribed by the solemn compact of ces- 
sion. ‘The United States,’ says Rufus King, of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘are now admitted to be proprietors of the country 
north-west of the Ohio. Congress, by one of their ordi- 
nances, have impoliticly laid it out into ten States, and have 
made it a fundamental article of compact with those who 
may become settlers, that as soon as the number in any one 
State shall equal that of the smallest of the thirteen origi- 
nal States, it may claim admission into the Union... Dela- 
ware does not contain, it is computed, more than thirty-five 
thousand souls ; and for obvious reasons will not increase 
much for a considerable time. It is possible, then, that if 
this plan be persisted in by Congress, ten new votes may 
be added, (to the Northern scale), without a greater addi- 
tion of inhabitants than are represented by the single vote 
of Pennsylvania.’* Such was the sense of justice and of 
equality in the boasted halcyon days of the great ‘ Model 
Republic’! Even if there had been no compact forbidding 
the formation of more than five States out of said territory, 
such haste in the erection of ten minimum States therefrom, 
with the design to admit them into the Union as soon as 
possible, evinced an inordinate and -unblushing desire to 
destroy the equilibrium of power between the two sections, 
and place the supreme control of the whole country in the 
hands of the North. In vain was that provision inserted 





. * Madison Papers, p. 1038. 
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in the ordinance of 1787. In vain was precisely the same 
clause introduced into the compact of the Constitution in 
the same year. ‘Both obligations were equally despised 
‘and trampled under foot by Northern States. ° 

It has been alleged, that the laws in question were de- 
signed, not to defeat the obligation to surrender fugitives 
from service, but solely and exclusively to protect the 
free blacks of the North. Buta pretext so flimsy, a gloss 
so transparent, a sham so hypocritical and hollow, deceived 
noone. The very persons who offered it, knew it to be ut- 
terly unfounded and false. It merely aggravated the wrong 
it was intended to veil from vulgar eyes. It is bad enough 
to be robbed of one’s constitutional rights ; but to justify 
the robbery on such grounds, is to-add insult to injury, 
and to render the sense of injustice -_ wrong all the more 
keen and intolerable. 

It has also been said, that the agreement respecting fugi- 
tive slaves was immoral, and, consequently, not binding in 
the forum of conscience. If so, then it should have been 
treated like all other immoral compacts ; that is, it should 
have been regarded as utterly null and void, and set aside 
in toto. But it was far more agreeable to the peculiar 
genius of out Northern masters to hold the compact null 
and void in so far as it protected the South, and sacred in 
so far as it benefitted the North. That part of the compact 
they repudiated, and this they enforced at the point of the 
bayonet. Nay, the very men who were foremost in de- 
nouncing and repudiating one side of the compact, were 
fiercest in the enforcement of the other side by fire and 
sword, by devastation and measureless ruin. Is it not 
true, then, that when the South entered into ‘the compact 
of the Constitution,’ as well as into that other ‘ sacred com- 
pact’ of 1787, she made ‘an agreement with hell and a 
covenant with death’? It has certainly proved so to lier. 

Massachusetts, says John Quincy Adams, was ‘a colony 
of conscience.’ It has produced consciences of all sorts, 
sizes, and complexions. Some hard and rigid as cast iron; 
others soft and. flexible as India rubber. But the most 
wonderful ‘variety of all is, the class of consciences which 

9 
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are soft and rigid, or hard and flexible, by turns, or as occa- 
sion may require. One conscience of this description, for ex- 
ample, takes an oath to support the Constitution, and then, 
in the face of heaven and earth, denounces the Constitution’ 
as ‘a compact at war with the law of nature written on the 
heart and consciences of freemen.’* A second, rendered 
equally flexible by the love of office, swears to support the 
Constitution ; and yet wages an incessant and furious war 
against its compromises as ‘ infamously corrupt.bargains.’ + 
A third, in its soft or yielding mood, takes the same 
oath ; but it does so ‘ with a mental reservation.’{ Now, 
would it not be just as well to enter a compact with the Old 
Serpent at once, as with a colony of such consciences? In- 
stead of being like good, honest consciences, erect as sun-, 
beams, are they not as slippery as eels, or snakes, in a barrel 
of soft soap? Who can hold them? What oaths, what 
compacts, what obligations, can bind them? Of all the 
creeeping and crawling things that ever proceeded from 
the great ‘colony of conscience,’ this vile progeny of the 
‘false worm,’ seems to have been the most successful and 
the most highly honored. Nothing can impede their on- 
ward and their upward course. They just writhe, and 
wriggle, and twist themselves through all the filthy ave- 
nues and disgusting slime of party politics into highest 
places of honor and profit ; and, once clothed with a little 
brief authority, they show themselves as malignant in the 
possession, as they had been grovelling and mean in the 
pursuit, of power. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as some do, that this 
class or description of consciences, is a recent phenomenon 
in the history of American politics, It has, in fact, existed 
from the first landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock to the present day. It dealt with the Articles of Con- 
federation made by and between four of the New England 
Colonies in 1643, precisely as it afterwards did with the or- 
dinance of 1787 and the compact of the Constitution of the 
same year. But never, perhaps, did it reveal its odious 
character more .clearly, than in its serpentine policy re- 
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specting the navigation of the Mississippi and in the section- 
al storm raised by this policy in 1786-7. The nature of that 
contest is well stated by Mr. Grayson. ‘I look upon this,’ 
said he, ‘as a contest for empire The Southern States 
are deeply interested in this subject. If the Mississippi be 
shut up, emigration will be stopped entirely. There will 
be no new States formed on the Western waters. This 
government will be a government of seven States. The 
contest of the Mississippi involves this great natural con- 
test, that is, whether one part of the continept shall govern 
the other. The Northern States have the majority, and 
will endeavor to retain it. This is therefore a contest for 
dominion, for empire.’* This language was used in the 
Ratifying Convention of Virginia, in regard to the disposi- 
tion of the North, as evinced by its past acts, to weaken and 
cripple the growth of the South, by ceding to Spain the 
exclusive right to navigate the Mississippi. By excluding - 
the Southern and Western people from that navigation, 
their growth and the formation of Western States would 
have been impeded, and political power retained by the 
North. 
The North, always fearing lest power should pass from 
its hands, determined to cede to Spain the navigation of 
the Mississippi. Hence,.before the new Union was formed, 
*seven Northern States, deliberately and in solid phalanx, 
voted to exclude the citizens of the United States from the 
use of that great river; than which it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more violent assault of one part of the Confed- 
‘eracy upon the rights and interests of another. It is no 
wonder that this should have produced, as it did, a most 
violent sectional controversy which shook the Union to its 
foundations, before the Constitution of the late United 
States was formed, or had even been conceived. The six 
Southern States remained inflexibly opposed to the seven 
Northern States in regard to the transfer of that great and 
indispensable'right. Resolutions from the Southern States 
were addressed to their representatives in Congress; in- 
structing them to resist this scheme of sectional aggran- 
*Elliot’s Debates. Vol. III. 
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dizement, which consisted in the design to cripple and im- 
poverish its weaker rival. The House of Delegates, of 
Virginia, adopted the following resolutions on the 29th 
November, 1786 :— 

‘ Resolved, That the common right of navigating the 
river Mississippi, and of communicating with other nations 
through that channel, ought to be considered as the bounti- 
ful gift of Nature to the United States, as proprietors of 
the territories watered by the said river and its eastern 
branches, and as moreover secured to them by the late 
Revolution. 

‘ Resolved, That the Confederacy, having been formed 
on the broad basis of equal right in every part thereof to 
the protection and guardianship of the whole, a sacrifice of 
the rights of any one part to the supposed or real interest of 
another part, would be a flagrant violation of justice, a 
direct contravention of the end for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was instituted, and an alarming innovation on the 
system of the Union: 

Resolved, therefore, That the delegates representing this 
State in Congress, ought to be instructed, in the most de- 
cided terms, to oppose any attempt that may be made in 
Congress to barter or surrender to any nation whatever, the 
right of the United States to the free and common use of 
the river Mississippi ; and to protest against the same as @ 
dishonorable departure from that comprehensive and benevo- 
lent policy which constitutes the vital principle of the Con- 
federacy ; as provoking the just resentments and reproach- 
es of our Western brethren, whose essential rights and in- 
terests would be thereby sacrificed and sold ; as destroying 
that confidence in the wisdom, justice and liberality of the 
Federal Councils, which is so necessary, at this crisis, to a 
proper enlargement of their authority; and, finally, as 
tending to undermine our repose, our prosperity, and the 
Union itself; and .that the said delegates ought to be fur- 
ther instructed to urge the proper negotiations with Spain, 
for obtaining her concurrence in such regulations touching 
the mutual and common use of the said river, as may secure 
the permanent harmony and affection of the two nations.’* 





* Lost Principle, p. 147. 
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Henry and Grayson were in the House of Delegates, when 
these spirited Resolutions were adopted, and, being familiar 
with the political transactions of the day, lost all confi- 
dence in the-fairness and justice of a Northern majority in 
consequence of the manner in which it had dealt with the 
Mississippi question. In reference to this question, Mr. 
Madison writes from Congress to Jefferson at Paris, March 
19th, 1787: ‘I have already made known to you the light 
in which the subject was taken up by Virginia. Mr. Henry’s 
disgust exceeds all measure, and I am not singular in as- 
cribing his refusal to attend the Convention [of 1787] to the 
policy of keeping himself free to combat or expose the re- 
sult of it, according to the result of the Mississippi busi- 
_ hess, among other circumstances.’ Mr. Henry not only 
refused to attend the Convention of 1787, to which he had 
been appointed a delegate, but, in the Ratifying Convention 
of Virginia, he became the most determined opponent of 
the proposed Constitution; because, he deemed it little 
short of madness to confide the rights and interests of the 
South to a Northern majority, armed with the formidable 
powers of the new Government. And was he not right? 
Did not his experience of the past justify his fears for the 
future ? 

But there is a still darker feature in this Mississippi 
business. Asno Southern State would unite with the North 
to cede the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi to Spain, 
so, by the Articles of Confederation, they were deprived of 
the power to make the transfer. Two-thirds of the States 
were necessary for that purpose. ‘ But Northern States- 
men,’ as Barbarossa says, ‘ true to their national instincts, 
were nothing dismayed -by constitutional obstacles. They 
sought to obtain that object by a fraudulent device unpar- 
allelled for its immorality in the history of American legis- 
lation. The plan was this: To obtain from Congress in- 
structions to the Secretary of State, Mr. Jay, to negotiate 
a treaty with Spain, upon the basis that the claims of the 
United States to the Mississippi should not be conceded, 
and then to have that part of the instructions which con- 
cerned the condition revoked, which they contended might 
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be done by a simple vote of the majority in Congress, which 
was composed of Northern men.’* That is, they,could not 
* directly deprive the South and the West of the use of the 
Mississippi by the vote of a majority, nor by less than two- 
thirds of the States ; but then they could do precisely the 
same thing indirectly by a bare majority of one State?! 
They only had to authorise a treaty to be made, declaring 
that the use of the Mississippi should not be ceded away, 
and then, by the vote of a bare majority, repeal that part 
of the instructions ; and the Secretary might then barter 
away the very right which two-thirds of the States had 
expressly declared should not be conceded! Is not sucha 
trick unsurpassed, even in the history of Yankee legislation? 

Such a statement would indeed seem incredible, if-it were 
not supported by the testimony of Mr. Madison, and by 
the action of Congress itself. Mr. Madison, in writing 
from Congress to.Mr. Jefferson at Paris, says ‘ The Spanish 
project sleeps. A perusal of the attempt of seven States to 
make a new treaty, by repealing an essential condition of 
the old, satisfied me that Jay’s caution (he does not say 
his conscience) would revolt at so irregular a proceeding.’ f 
That is to say, the indirect attempt of seven States to make 
a treaty, under a Constitution which expressly declared 
that no treaty should be made by less than nine States ! 
and that, too, by simply overruling the authority which it 
had required nine States to give! 

‘But the scheme, so cleverly contrived,’ says the author 
above quoted, ‘ miscarried in its execution; for when the 
proposition was made in Congress to repeal that part of the 
Secretary’s instruction which related to the Mississippi, 
and the Northern members impudently contended that it 
lay within the power of a mere majority, it raised so great 
a tempest that the conspirators were frightened from their 
purpose. There is no doubt that, had they possessed the 
hardihood to have.acted upon their plans, it would have 
produced a violent dissolution of the Union between the 
two Sections.t’ Mr. Madison ascribes the failure of this 
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most extraordinary project to the same cause, or rather he 
supposed its failure would result from that cause. In the 
letter just quoted, he says: ‘A late accidental conversa- 
tion with Gardoqui proved to me that the negotiation is 
arrested. It may appear strange that a member of Congress 
should be indebted to a foreign minister for such informa- 
tion ; yet, such is the footing on which the intemperance 
of party (7. e. of sectional strife) has put the matter, that it 
rests wholly with Jay how far he will communicate with 
Congress, as Well as how far he will negotiate with Gardo- 
qui. But it appears that the intended sacrifice of the Mis- 
sissippi will not be made ; the consequences of the intention 
and the attempt are likely to be very serious.’. No wonder 
that the mere intention and attempt, on the part of seven 
States, to perpetrate a violation of the Articles of Confed- 
eration by a trick so flagitious, so outrageous, and so mean, 
should have been attended with very serious consequences. 
The execution of it would, no doubt, have instantly dis- 
solved the Union between the two great sections, even then 
jarring and warring in their diverse courses, and in their 
struggle for power ; the one to maintain its independence, 
and the other its ascendency. How futile, then, the misera- 
ble attempt to bind them together forever by a new written 
compact and the official oaths of faithless demagogues ! 

Under his authority to negotiate a treaty with Spain, 
' upon the basis that the claims of the United States should 
not be conceded,’ Mr. Jay proceeded, as it appears, to con- 
cede these very claims. This point is settled by the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, as disclosed in the letter of Mr. Mad- 
ison to Jefferson, bearing date April 23, 1787, in which he 
says: ‘This Spanish negotiation is in a very ticklish situ- 
ation. You have been already apprised of the votes of 
seven States last fall, for ceding the Mississippi for a term 
of years. From sundry circumstances it was inferred, that 
. Jay was proceeding under the wsurped, authority. A late 
instruction to him to lay the state of the negotiation be- 
fore Congress, has discovered that he has adjusted with 
Gardoqui an article for suspending the use of the Missis- 
sippi by the citizens of the United States.’* 

* The Madison Papers, p. 641. 
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The above letters of Mr. Madison had not been published 
when, in 1788, the Convention of Virginia met to ratify or 
to reject the new Constitution of the United States. Other- 
wise they must have been lions in his path. As it was, 
his extreme desire to establish a more perfect Union’ be- 
tween the States, and especially between the sections, led 
him to put the best possible face on. the ugly features of 
this Mississippi business, and to smooth down the angry 
passions it had so naturally excited in the Southern mind. 
* The seven Northern States,’ said Mr. Henry in that Con- 
vention, ‘are determined to give up the Mississippi.’"* Mr. 
Madison replied, that it was the design to cede it for only 
thirty-five years, at the expiration .of which time Spain 
would, it was believed, willingly restore it to the United 
States. ‘Is it imagined,’ rejoined Henry, ‘that Spain 
will, after a peaceable possession of thirty-five years, 
give it up to you again? Can credulity itself hope that 
the Spaniards, who wish to have it for that period, desire 
to clear the river for you? What is it they wish? To 
clear the river? For whom? America saw the time 
when she had the reputation of common sense at least !’ 

This quarrel between the North and the South came to 
an end only a few days before the meeting of the Conven- 
tion of 1787 to form a new Constitution. It may, perhaps, 
be more proper to say, that it subsided, than that it 
was settled, in consequence of the great hopes entertained 
of the labors of that Convention, which was expected to 
provide a remedy for all past and all future causes of quar- 
rel between the different parts of the United States. But 
when that Convention asssembled on the 15th of May, 1787, 
the North and the South stood*there face to face, fresh in 
the recollection of the late tremendous conflict, and of the 
angry tempest which had so recently shaken and endan- 
gered the Union. Each was determined, that if any closer 
alliance should be formed between them, its own rights and 
interests, its own independence and freedom, its own great- 
ness and glory, should be amply protected in the new 
Union. Let us, then, look into that secret Convention, 
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into that great workshop of constitution-makers, and ex- 
amine the conduct of the North and the South in their at- 
tempts to adjust and settle the deep-seated and inveterate 
antagonism, which had hitherto so seriously disturbed 
their peace, and impaired their mutual good-will. 

In that Convention, the delegates from both epds of the 
Union recognized, as we have seen, a real antagonism of 
interests between the two sections. We have also seen, 
that they were familiar with the very just principle, that 
‘ wherever there is danger of attack, there ought to be given 
a constitutional power of defence.’ Let us see, then, what 
constitutional power‘of defence was established by these 
celebrated legislators. Let us see how they endeavored to 
protect the rights and interests of the South against the 
North, and the rights and interests of the North against 
the South. This was the great problem which they most 
distinctly proposed to themselves. Let us examine, then, 
how it was solved by their legislation. 

As the great difference of interests ‘lay between the 
Northern and Southern States,’ so, said Mr. Madison, ‘ if 
any defensive power were necessary, it ought to be mutually 
given tc those two interests. He was so strongly impressed 
with this important truth, that he had been casting about 
in his mind for some expedient that would answer the pur- 
pose. The one which had occurred, was, that instead of 
proportioning the votes in both branches to their respective 
number of inhabitants, computing the slaves in the value 
of five to three, they should be represented in one branch 
according to the number of free inhabitants; and in the 
other according to the whole number, counting the slaves 
as free. By this arrangement, the Southern scale would 
have had the advantage in one House, and the Northern in 
the other.’* 

Now this would have been an admirable arrangement, 
provided only it would last. For as the North would 
have a majority in one branch of the legislature, and the 
South in the other; so neither would have possessed the 
power to oppress its rival. As no bill could become a law 
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without the concurrence of both branches ; so, by such an 
arrangement, each section would hold an absolute check 
on the other, and thereby prevent thé enactment of all 
laws, except such as the interest of the whole Union de- 
manded. But the great and obvious defect of such an ex- 
pedient was, that it rested on the unstable and fluctuating 
basis of population. If ‘it had been adopted, the North 
would have soon possessed a majority in both branches of 
the legislature ; because its population soon outnumbered 
the whole population of the South, including both the 
whites and the blacks. Hence the temple of Freedom, 
resting on such a basis, would have had its foundations 
laid in the sand; and would have been utterly unworthy 
of the grand experiment which, as Mr. Madison declared 
in the Convention, was ‘ possibly to decide forever the fate 
of free institutions.’* One who builds for eternity, should 
certainly select a more solid foundation, on which to erect 
the sublime structure. He should not forget that, in this 
world of ours, there are such things as winds, and rains, 
and floods ; that all things are, in short, subject to muta- 
tion and change. 

But the reason why this great legislator for the present 
and for the future, for America and for the world, did not 
urge this arrangement, nor any other, is, if possible, more 
surprising than the arrangement itself. ‘He had been 
restrained,’ says he, ‘from proposing this expedient by 
two considerations ; one was his unwillingness to urge any 
diversity of interests on an occasion where it was but too 
apt to arise of itself.’t That is to say, he was not willing, 
in the great Convention of 1787, to deal, as a legislator, 
with a diversity of interests, which was so apt to arise of 
itself, and to disturb the fair prospect of erecting ‘a more 
perfect Union’ of States! What! not willing to urge that 
diversity of interests and character, that primal source of 
sectional discord, upon the proper adjustment of which it 
was, at the same time, fully seen would, in all probability, 
depend the freedom, the happiness, and prosperity of his 
country.! Was such fear of discord wise? Was not that 
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indeed the very time and place to settle the great difficulty, 
which, being unsettled, was destined to arise of itself, and 
finally lay the ‘glorious Union’ prostrate in the dust? 
Could he suppose, for a moment, that by shutting his eyes 
on that grand difficulty, on that inexhaustible fountain of 
sectional strife, he would hide it from posterity, and thereby 
cure the evil? It seems evident, indeed, that ‘ the father 
of the Constitution,’ as Mr. Madison has long been called, 
impressed his own weak and timid nature on his political 
offspring ; and hence, among other causes, the convulsions 
to which it was heir, and the speedy dissolution to which 
it was doomed. Alas! that ‘the father of the Constitu- 
tion ’ should have shrunk from facing and boldly dealing 
with the great difficulty, the fatal antagonism, which time 
and events have developed into the most deplorable war in 
the annals of the world. 

Though Mr. Madison folded his arms, and nila 
looked on, the great struggle between the North and the 
South proceeded. Fearing to propose anything himself, 
lest he should breed still greater discord, and blast the fair 
prospect of Union in the bud, he acted but a feeble part in 
regard to the most vital and important of all the measures 
debated in the Convention. This indispensable part of the 
work was done by others, and most imperfectly done. 

Neither section was willing to say with what powers it 
would entrust the General Government, until it should be 
first ascertained what share it was to have in the control 
of those powers, or in the management of the government. 
As this share would depend on the amount and the mode 
of its representation in the Federal Legislature ; so of all 
the questions debated in the Convention, none were 80 
fiercely and stubbornly contested as those which related to 
the basis of representation. It was precisely in regard to 
‘these questions, that the conflict between the two sections, 
as- well as that between the large and the small States, 
raged with the utmost violence, and more than once threat- 
ened the dissolution of the Union. : 

The delicate and difficult subject of representation, on 
which the power of each State and section in the new Gov- 
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ernment would depend, was referred by the Convention to 
a Committee, of which the celebrated Gouverneur Morris 
was the Chairman. He reported, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that in the first branch of the legislature there 
should be fifty-six representatives; thirty-one from the 
Northern States and twenty-five from theSouthern.* This 
gave the balance of power to the North. But the attempt 
to secure and to perpetuate power in the hands in which it 
was thus placed, is, perhaps, as unscrupulous and unblush- 
ing a violation of all the principles of representation then 
professed by all parties, as well as of every principle of fair 
legislation, as may be found in the history of the political 
world. For, after having placed the power of Congress in 
the Northern majority, the report modestly proposed to in- 
vest it with the authority to regulate and determine the 
amount of representation for all future time! + Thus, the 
Northern majority could forever perpetuate its own power ! 
The tide of population might carry power to the West, or 
to the South ; yet the North, armed with the constitutional 
provision in question, might always retain the balance of 
constitutional power in its own hands. 

In supposing this to have been the object of the Commit- 
tee, and of the Northern members by whom their report 
was supported, we are not left to inference merely, however 
fair and conclusive ; for such was their avowed design. On 
what principle, demanded Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, 
was this distribution of representatives made by the Com- 
mittee? ‘It did not appear,’ said he, ‘ to correspond with 
any rule of numbers, or of any requisition hitherto adopted 
by Congress.’t{ In reply to this inquiry, Mr. Gorham, of 
Massachusetts, who was a member of the Committee, frankly 
said: ‘The Atlantic States having the Government in 
their own hands, may take care of their own interest, by 
dealing out the right of representation in safe proportions 
to the Western States. These were the views of the Com- 
mittee.’§ ‘Ifthe Western people,’ said Gouverneur Morris, 
the Chairman of the Committee, ‘ get the power into their 
hands they will ruin the Atlantic States.’|| The great ob- 
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ject was, not to admit new States on equal terms, but to 
retain the balance of power where it was at first to be 
lodged, namely, in the Northern States. To the attain- 
ment of this grand object, the principle of representation, 
as then universally received, was to be sacrificed, and an 
equality of the States in the Union denied. 

The Southern States took the alarm. They were not 
willing that the Northern States should perpetuate their 
own ascendency, and subject other States to a degrading 
vassalage by ‘dealing out the right of representation in 
safe proportions.’ Hence, to deprive the Northern ma- 
jority of this dangerous power, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, 
moved, as an amendment to the report of the Committee, 
‘that in order to ascertain the alterations in the population 
and wealth of the several States, the legislature should be 
required to cause a census and estimate to be taken within 
one year after its first meeting, and every years 
thereafter, and that the legislature arrange the representa- 
tion accordingly.’* This motion gave rise to a very ani- 
mated debate; in which the Northern members were for 
leaving the Federal Legislature at liberty to determine the 
relative importance and power of the States, while the 
Southern members were for tying it down to some rule of 
equal justice by the Constitution itself. 

Mr. Sherman, no sooner heard the object of the Commit- 
tee explained, than he was satisfied. He ‘was against 
shackling the legislature too much. We ought,’ said he, 
‘to choose wise and good men, and then confide in them.’+ 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, opposed Mr. Ran-. 
dolph’s motion, ‘as fettering the legislature too much. 
He was always against such shackles on the legislature.’t 
Mr. Wilson, also from Pennsylvania, wished to leave ‘ the 
legislature entirely at liberty.’ § 

On the other hand, the South was not willing to ledve 
the legislature, or the Northern majority in whose hands it 
was placed, so entirely free to perpetuate its own power, 
Hence Mr. Mason, of Virginia, declared: ‘The greater 
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the difficulty we find in fixing the proper rule of represen- 
tation, the more unwilling ought we to be to throw the 
task, from ourselves, on the general legislature. He did 
not object to the conjectural ratio which was to ‘prevail in 
the outset ; but considered a revision from time to time, 
according to some permanent and precise standard, as es- 
sential to the fair representation required in the first 
branch. According to the present population in America, 
the Northern part of it had a right to preponderate, and 
he could not deny it ; but he wished it not to preponderate 
hereafter, when’ the reason for it no longer continued. 
From the natifre of man, we may be sure that those who 
have power in their hands will not give it up while they 
can retain it. On the contrary, we know that they will 
always, when they can, rather increase it. Ifthe Southern 
States, therefore, should have three-fourths of the people 
of America within their limits, the Northern will hold fast 
the majority of representatives. One-fourth will govern the 
three-fourths. The Southern States will complain; but 
they may complain, from generation to generation, without 
redress. Unless some principle, therefore, which will do 
them justice hereafter, shall be inserted in the Constitution, 
disagreeable as the declaration was to him, he must declare 
he would neither vote for the system here, nor support it 
in his own State.’ Mr. Madison, in like manner, strenu- 
ously opposed such injustice to the Western States ; insist- 
ing that they should be admitted into the Union on fair 
and equal terms.* 

In this contest for power, the North, as it was to hold . 
the Government in its own hands, pleaded for a generous 
confidence in the rulers of the nation. Sherman, Wilson, 
King, Morris,—all Northern members,—dwelt on the ne- 
cessity of such confidence. Mr. King, of Massachusetts, 
“urged the necessity of placing confidence, to a certain de- 
gree, in every government, and did not conceive that the 
proposed confidence, as to a periodical re-adjustment of the 
répresentation, (i. e. by the Northern majority in the leg- 
islature,) exceeded that degree.’t But while they preached 
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the necessity of this confidence in the North, not one of 
them was willing to place the least in the South, or in the 
West. Their shuffling inconsistency on this subject would 
be amusing, if it were not melancholy and deplorable. 

But of all the men who adopted this course, Gouverneur 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, was the most open and unblushing 
in his inconsistency. The truth is, as his writings abun- 
dantly show, he had no confidence in any legislators, 
whether from North, or South, or East, or West. When, 
in his private correspondence, he pours out the real con- 
victions of his mind, he reveals his profound contempt for 
the notion, that legislators will be bound by written Con- 
stitutions, even thougli solemnly sworn to support them.* 
‘The legislative lion,’ says he, cares not for such threads 
of gossamer. Yet, when it suits his purpose, he can stand 
up in the grand Convention of American legislators, and 
preach the duty of confidence in ‘the legislative lion.’ 
Why not trust the Legislature? says he; why not leave it 
to extend, or to limit, its own power, according to its own 
will and pleasure? ‘If their duty, their honor, and their 
oaths,’ says he, ‘ will not bind them, let us not put in their 
hands our liberty, and all our other great interests ; let us 
have no government at all. The best course that could be 
taken -would be to leave the interests of the people to the 
representatives of the people.’ 

But, after all, he only meant confidence in Northern lee 
gislators, of which he himself was a specimen. Always 
professing to be ‘the representative of America,’ and to 
have an eye exclusively for the good of the whole country, 
he invariably sought the aggrandizement of his own sec- 
tion at the expense of all others. For this purpose he re- 
ported the constitutional provision, that the Northern ma- 
jority should have the authority and power to perpetuate 
its own ascendency in the Union by ‘ dealing out the right 
of representation in safe proportions.’ He was always 
against imposing ‘shackles on the legislature........ ~ He 
dwelt much on the danger of throwing such a preponder- 
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ance in the Western. scale, suggesting that in time the 
Western people would outnumber the Atlantic States. He 
wished therefore to put it in the power of the latter to keep 
the majority of votes in their own hands.’* Again, said 
he, ‘If the Western people get the power into their hands, 
they will ruin the Atlantic States.’t In like manner, he 
expressly declared, that ‘everything was to be apprehended 
from their [the Southern States] getting the power into 
their hands.’{ Thus, implicit confidence was to be placed 
in the supremacy of the North; yet no sooner did the idea 
of a Western, or a Southern preponderance arise in his 
mind, than all thoughts of confidence instantly vanished, 
and he could see nothing but ruin and desolation to his 
own section. 

Such blind sectional zeal, and such shameless inconsis- 
tency, in the grand ‘representative of America,’ did not 
escape the notice, nor the animadversion, of the Southern 
members of the Convention. They were, indeed, severely 
commented on by Mr. Madison, George Mason, and others. 
‘ He was not a little surprised,’ said Mr. Madison, ‘ to hear 
this implicit confidence urged by a member, who, on all 
occasions, had inculcated so strongly the political depravity 
of men, and the necessity of checking one vice and interest 
by opposing them to another vice and interest. If the rep- 
resentatives of the people would be bound by the ties he 
had mentioned, what need was there of a Senate, what of a 
revisionary power? But his reasoning was not only in- 
consistent with his former reasoning, but with itself. At 
the same time that he recommended this implicit confi- 
dence to the Southern States, in the Northern majority, he 
was still more zealous in exhorting all to a jealousy of a 
Western majority. To reconcile the gentleman with him- 
self, it must be imagined that he determined the human 
character by the points of the compass.’§ ‘ The truth is,’ 
added Mr. Madison, ‘ that all men, having power, should 
be distrusted to a certain degree.’ No section could, -in 
his opinion, be safely entrusted with the power to domineer 
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over any other section. He was certainly not willing that 
the North should be entrusted with such a domination over 
the South. ; 

It need scarcely be added that, in this instance at least, 
the cause of reason and justice triumphed, in spite of the 
efforts of the great Northern ‘ representative of America.’ 
The position gf Mason and Madison in opposing the sec- 
tional design of the North, was too high and commanding 
not to secure the approbation of every fair and just member 
of the Convention. ‘The best policy,’ said Mason, ‘is to 
treat them (the Western States) with that equality which 
will make them friends, not enemies.’* ‘The Western 
States,’ said Madison, ‘ neither would, nor ought to submit 
to a Union which degraded them from an equal rank with 
the other States.’+ These high and statesmanlike-views 
were unanswerable. Hence the ‘legislative lion’ of the 
North was not allowed to have its own way in ‘dealing out ° 
the rights of representation.’ It was, on the contrary, tied 
down, by a constitutional provision, to something like a 
rule of equality and justice.t This could not, however, as 
the event has shown, silence its perpetual roarings and 
ragings for power. 

We have, as yet, merely entered the threshold of the 
Convention of 1787; which is, in many respects, the most 
memorable event in the political history of the world. No 
public speaker, or writer, seems to have been aware of the 
great design of that assembly of lawgivers to establish an 
equilibrium between the North and the South, till the ap- 
pearance of.‘The Lost Principle’ in 1861. That great 
principle in the design of the founders of the Republic 
was, in fact, lost before it was known to exist, except by 
members of the secret Convention of ’87. In this respect, 
as well as in others, false traditions — the miserable spawn 
of ignorance and passion — have concealed the nature of 
that great transaction from the eyes of the people. We 
shall, in some future number of this Journal, clear away 
these traditions, and reveal the true character of the con- 
test tor power between the North and the South in that 
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grand assembly of Lycurguses and Solons. No portion of 
‘our history throws a clearer, or more satisfactory light, on 
the real character and designs of the North and the South, 
— the dramatis persone of the great tragedy whose first 
act has so recently filled the world with astonishment and 
horror. 





Art. VI.—1. TZ. Petronii Arbitri, Equitis Romani, Satiri- 
con. Biponti. 1790. 

2. La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, y sus Fortunas y Ad- 
versidades, por D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. Nueva 


Edicion aumentada con la Segunda Parte, por H. de Luna. 
Paris, 1847. 


3. Vida y Hechos del Picaro Guzman de Alfarache ; Atal- 
aya de la Vida Humana. Por Mateo Aleman. Paris. 
1847. 


One of the most brilliant ornaments of Nero’s Court, was 
the knight Titus Petronius. What little we know of him 
is derived from Tacitus, who has sketched his portrait for 
us in his usual bold and striking outlines; and compared 
with the dull, honest Burrus, the formal and pedantic 
Seneca, or the utterly worthless Tigellinus, he shines 
through the mephitic fog that wraps that period of Roman 
history, with a peculiar brightness —one spark among dead 
suffocating ashes—the one man of genius, we may call him, 
of that depraved court. Like most men of genius, his char- 
acter is contradictory and enigmatical; perhaps half was 
real and half assumed to suit the time; or perhaps it had 
two-sides and both were equally shown. He was at once a 
finished scholar, a wise and firm public officer, and a grace- 
ful and elegant voluptuary. While proconsul in Bithynia, 
and afterwards consul, he administered the important duties 
of his office with vigor and integrity ; and when his term 
of public service had expired, he again became thg man of 
fashion and of pleasure. Delighted with his wit, his ac- 
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complishments and the grace of his manners, Nero made 
him -his chosen and intimate companion, and named him 
the Arbiter of taste and elegance, whose judgment was 
without appeal in all matters of fashion, refinement. and 
luxury. ; 

But the favor of princes is proverbially fickle, and at 
Nero’s court not merely position and fortune, but life, hung 
on the caprice of the moment. A conspiracy was formed 
by Tigellinus against the all-accomplished favorite, and 
whom he could not rival, he resolved to destroy. The usual 
farce was gone through with: a false charge, suborned wit- 
nesses, and no defence allowed. Petronius, like many 
others of the time, anticipated a certain sentence by a vol- 
untary death, which he proceeded with in a leisurely, al- 
most sportive manner, quite characteristic. The fashion- 
able mode of self-destruction —for, strange as it may seem, 
even murder and suicide have their fashions —was by open- 
ing the veins; and this was the method he adopted. The 
singular details of his last hours, and how he employed 
them —- now dying a little, and then enjoying himself a 
little— may all be read in Tacitus. ‘Nor did he,’ adds 
the historian, ‘in his will, heap flatteries upon Nero or 
Tigellinus, as was a general practice among the victims of 
that time; but having written an account of the profliga- 
cy of the prince and of the new refinements in vice, under 
the fictitious names of debauchees of both sexes, he sealed 
and sent it to Nero.’ 

Such, briefly sketched, was the character of the man 
whose name is affixed to the work standing first on our 
epigraph ; and that work is held by many critics to be his 
above-mentioned bequest to the Emperor. 

But this opinion is beset with difficulties ; there is a dis- 
cordance in names, there is a discrepancy in dates, and 
there are inconsistencies in language and style. It is not 
our intention to touch on these points, nor is there the least 
necessity for it ; for even a hasty examination of the work 
is, we think, amply sufficient to show that whoever may 
have written the.bundle of fragments called the Satiricon, 
it cannot be the narrative spoken of by Tacitus. Indeed, if 
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written by the courtier Petronius, it would be more rea- 
sonable to suppose it prepared for reading to Nero himself 
at one of his little suppers. There is no allusion to Impe- 
rial-vices, new modes of profligacy, or the intrigues of a 
court; no burning denunciations or envenomed sarcasm ; 
it is simply a witty, amusing, though indelicate, narrative 
of the adventures of some youthful vagabonds — in a word, 
@ genuine pigaresque romance. 

Of course it is a book that is seldom (and should never 
be) read but by the scholar; but as even in its present mu- 
tilated state-it contains comic incidents, and occasional 
curious glimpses into the customs of the time, some few ex- 
tracts — carefully purgea of all offence — may not be unin- 
teresting to the general reader. It is impossible to combine 
into a connected narrative these scattered fragments, but 
the scene is apparently laid at or near Naples. The two 
heroes of the story appear to be leading a sort of gypsy 
life, sometimes in the city and sometimes wandering in the 
adjacent country. They steal, and are themselves robbed 
of their ill-gotten booty ; we find them sometimes engaged 
in brawls at low lodging-houses, sometimes flying in abject 
terror from real or imaginary pursuers, and again favored 
guests at the entertainments of the wealthy. 

One of the most interesting fragments is a satire upon the 
Roman bourgeois gentilshommes, their enormous wealth and 
ridiculous ostentation. It describes an entertainment at 
the house of Trimalchio. Trimalchio is the most monstrous 
and grotesque of nouveaux riches —the very behemoth of 
parvenus. ‘His lands reach as far as a kite can fly ; his gold 
is in mountains ; his household is so vast that not the tenth 
part of it knows him even by sight.’ ‘He never buys any- 
thing ; wool, wax, pepper, all are produced on his own es- 
tates.’ Yet, he tells his guests, he was originally a slave, 
and came from Asia when he was ‘ just as tall as this can- 
delabrum. Every day I used to measure myself by it, and 
rub my face with oil from the lamp at the top [olive oil, 
it must be remembered] to make my beard grow.’ 

The great man is first seen exercising himself in a game 
of ball. A slave attends with a bag of new balls, for he 
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never condescends to touch one that has once fallen to the 
ground. On entering the house our heroes observe a tablet 
affixed to the door-post, announcing (it would seem, six 
months in advance) what we should call the dinner engage- 
ments of the master of the house, in this fashion :— 


Ill. ET PRIDIE. KAL. JAN. 
G. NOSTER. FORAS. C@ENAT. 


Stricken with wonder at these, and other extravagances, 
they are about to step upon the threshold of the ¢ricliniwm, 
when a servant, stationed there for the purpose, calls out — 
‘the right foot!’ They accordingly enter, right foot fore- 
most, that the entrance may be lucky. 

The guests arranged, and the dinner commenced, dishes 
of the strangest and most fantastic character are placed be- 
fore them, some remarkable for their rarity, others*for their 
singularity, and others prepared to give the great man an 
opportunity to display his wit and learning, or: introduce 
his favorite jokes. He never omits a chance to parade his 
immense wealth, with the most absurd ostentation. A 
boy lets fall a silver vessel and stoops to pick it up. Tri- 
malchio boxes his ears, not for his negligence but for his 
carefulness, and orders the dish and its contents to be swept 
out together. Presently an actuary enters to read to the 
master the bulletin of the day. ‘On the 25th of July, on 
Trimalchio’s Cuman estate were born thirty boys and forty 
girls. Five hundred thousand measures of wheat were 
stored in the granaries. Five hundred oxen were broken 
to the yoke. On the same day a fire broke out in the house 
of Nasta in the Pompeian gardens—What? interrupts 
Trimalchio, when did I buy the Pompeian gardens? Last 
year, said the actuary, and so they'have not yet been en- 
tered in the books. This is a pretty way to do business ! 
says Trimalchio. In future, if lands are bought for me,- 
and I do not hear of it in six months, I forbid them to be 
entered in the books at all!’ 

An odd part of this episode is the chatter of the guests, 
which, as a specimen of the small talk of eighteen hundred 
years ago, is unique. One is complaining of the dry weather 
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and the'hard times. ‘ When I was a boy,’ says he, ‘ the 
loaf of bread that you bought for an as, was more than two 
men could eat; now many a bull’s eye is bigger. Worse 
and worse every day! This colony grows backward, like a 
calf’s tail. As for me, I have eaten all my rags, and if 
this state of things keeps on, I shall have to sell my house. 
It’s all the fault of the Aidiles. Nobody thinks of heaven, 
nobody fasts, nobody cares two straws for Jupiter — no, 
they shut their eyes and think of their money-bags. In 
the old times the women went in procession up a hill, with 
bare feet, dishevelled hair, and pure minds, and prayed 
Jove for rain. Then you would see it pour down at once 
in bucketfuls, and all would fall to laughing, wet as rats. 
Hold your tongue, said another. ‘‘ Now it was so, and 
then it was so,’’ as the countryman said, who had lost a 
spotted pig. Wherever you are is the middle of the sky ; 
and if you were anywhere else, you would say that in this 
country pigs run about ready cooked.’ 

The witty story of the Ephesian matron is another of 
these fragments. It used frequently to be quoted and 
referred to, but having of late rather fallen into oblivion, 
we venture to give an abstract of it. 

There was a matron at Ephesus, the narrative says, of 
such exemplary affection and fidelity to her husband that 
she was the wonder and talk of all the country round. Hav- 
ing unhappily lost her cherished spouse, she was not con- 
tent with the ordinary testimonials of grief, but placing 
his body in a vault, took up her abode there, with the in- 
tention of starving herself to death. Attended by a faith- 
ful maid, she thus passed five days without food, occupied 
in bewailing her irreparable loss; nor could the remon- 
strances of her kindréd, nor even of the city magistrates 
themselves, avail to shake her resolution. 

It so happened that the proconsul had ordered the cruci- 
fixion of some robbers at a place in the vicinity, and ac- 
cording to Roman custom, a soldier was stationed as a guard 
over the bodies. In the night, this soldier’s attention was 
attracted by the gleam of a lamp and by sounds of lamen- 
tation proceeding from the vault, and with natural curi- 
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osity he set himself to find out the cause. As soon as he 
understood the matter, he hastened to bring his own sup- 
per, and entering the vault, besought the widow to forego 
her desperate purpose. The maid, as we can well believe, 
added her entreaties to his, and after much difficulty they 
persuaded her to onsent to live. -Our military friend’s suc- 
cess so far, encouraged him toa yet more audacious attempt. 
Representing that her late spouse was effectually gone, and 
that his moan had already been more than sufficiently made, 
he modestly suggested himself as a candidate for the vacang 
place in her affections. This plan, like the former, was 
emphatically approved by the maid, and, after some reluc- 
tance, was consented to by the Inconsolable. But these 
negotiations took time, and while the lover was pleading 
his cause, the friends of one of the executed malefacters 
stole his body from the cross. When the soldier discovered 
the theft, which, by Roman military law, forfeited his life, 
he hurried back to the latly and, explaining the case, an- 
nounced his intention of killing himself. ‘The gods for- 
bid,’ cried the compassionate fair one, ‘ that I should have 
to lament the death of two so dear to me. Take the body 
of my late husband, and hang him up in the place of the 
other.’ 

Beside these anecdotes there are many incidents and ad- 
ventures scattered through these fragments, from which we 
can judge the character of the whole work, though we can 
not reconstruct it; and we can clearly recognise in this 
book the germ of a class of literature that many centuries 
afterward became highly popular ; the Picaresque or Vag- 
abond novel, of which the other works that head this paper, 
are more finished types. 

The picaresco novel is the counterpart and complement 
of the heroic romance. Amadis and Guzman are the zenith 
and nadir of fictitious literature. Between these, we may 
say, lies the whole world of fiction. Upon the hero of the 
romance of chivalry, every quality that exalts and enno- 
bles is bestowed in idea] perfection. Courage undaunted, 
patience unwearied, tenderness almost feminine ; constancy 
that never changes, fortitude that never yields, unsullied 
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honor and ardent faith ; defiance to the haughty, magna- 
nimity to the lowly,—all are combined in these mirrors of 

_knighthood. These unreal characters are placed in as un- 
real a world: giants, dwarfs, monsters are their companions 
or antagonists ; euchanters befriend or persecute them. 
Amid sprites, fairies and demons, they’ traverse fabulous 
regions, unknown to geography, pursuing the most mar- 
vellous adventures, and achieving the most incredible ex- 
ploits ; their name strikes terror to the oppressor, and gives 
shope to his victim; kings seek their alliance and priacesses 
pine for their love. Thus the consistency of the story is 
preserved. The narraior gives free rein to his fancy, and 
the reader follows with unhesitating faith. Childish fan- 
cies they may all be; but there was a time when they were 
the favorite literature of prince and peasant. The super- 
natural romance is now no longer a possibility — witness 
the pitiful recent failures of men of approved talent. ‘The 
age is too scientific; the romanter can not tell his story as 
if he believed it; he writes in the fedr of arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, camapaniitiree anatomy and the conservation of torce; he 
must make a pitiful shift with ‘unknown affinities’ and 
‘psychological mysteries’ to Obtain an txoracs or outside 

' standing-point in the inane regions where the old romancers 
strode with fearless tread. Over the rainbow-tinted gates 
of the world of supernatural romance stands the inscription: 
‘ Who enters here, leaves facts behind.’ 

It would be an interesting theme, in the hands of one 
qualified to deal with it properly, to show how with the 
advance of knowledge, romance has been perpetually pushed 
back, and compelled to relinquish its ground. Without 
venturing deeply into this subject, it seems to us that the 
principal stations in this retrocession may be indicated as 
four, corresponding to as many epoehs in national or indi- 
vidual culture, which continually extends the area of the 
intelligible and familiar, at the expense of the abnormal 
and mysterious. The first point is: Natural things trans- 

cending experience. 

The simplest and easiest effort of the imagination when 
it desires to passsthe limits of actual knowledge and enter 
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the world of marvels, is to depict natural objects exagger- 
ated in size, or otherwise abnormally developed. Hence 
giants, dwarfs, elephants large as mountains and trees 
reaching to the sky, perpetually occur in the legends of 
childhood or of a childish period. ‘The one-eyed cannibal 
Polyphemus, the Lestrygones with their terrible queen, 
‘as large as the top of a mountain,’ are the legitimate 
parents of the giants and ogresses of nursery lore. Most of 
the marvels of the Odyssey, that wonder-book of the early 
Greek, or of the more fantastic Indian mythology, belong to 
this class ; so likewise the childish fables of a later day, when 
the unexplored regions of the New World, or the mysterious 
recesses of Cathay, gave full scopeto the fancy, and might be 
illuminated with the silver roofs and golden pinnacles of 
El Dorado, or peopled with the most fantastic shapes im- 
agination could devise: 


‘Dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed.’ 


A more enlarged experience and less crude conceptions 
of natural laws and possibilities, shook the faith in these 
childish fancies, and imagination took refuge in the,pre- ° 
ternatural: beings not of mortal mould nor subject to 
earthly laws, mingling among mortals and influencing their 
destinies. To this period belongs all the lore of faérie ; 
genies, pixies and water-sprites, with their multifarious 
congeners. But the time came when this belief was no 
longer tenable. Pleasant Bishop Corbett dates the period 
of the disappearance of the English fairies very accurately 
when he writes :— 

‘But when of late Elizabeth, 
Or later James came in, 


They never danced on any heath, 
As when the time hath bin.’ 


For the reign of James I marks — as far as the English 
nation is concerned—the sudden expansion of the next 
form of romantic faith: the belief that ordinary mortals 
might be invested with supernatural powers. For, al- 
though no clear boundary-line can be drawn between any 
of these periods, as the culture of particular provinces may 
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be centuries in arrear of that of the rest of the nation — 
though there were magicians at Pharaoh’s court, and there 
may yet survive in some obscure corners, a lingering belief 
in fairies, yet the period in question can be confidently 
designated as preeminently the time of witches and wiz- 
ards ; a time when all the land was filled with the terror of 
sorcery. 

In the present day so much of the world has been explor- 
ed and so many’ of nature’s secrets have been ransacked, 
that we are confident that what is yet unknown can not 
differ very greatly from the known: natural laws and their 
universality are so far understood that we apply them or 
concede their application to all material things, and super- 
natural powers or interferences (in the romantic sense) can 
no longer be conceived possible. In this general illumi- 
nation, what dark corner of the universe is left—in what 
faint twilight can Romance pitch her shadowy pavilion ? 
Pushed by the advancing march of science completely over 
the confines of the material world, she now plants herself 
in the still mysterious spirit-land —the dim and nebulous 
regions of psychology. Inexplicable influences of soul on 
soul, strange conferences with the spirits of the departed, 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the whole nightmare cata- - 
logue of modern marvels are the result. Where will be 
the next station when this too becomes untenable ? 

This, however, is a digression: we return to our orig- 
inal subject. From the first to the second work on our 
rubric — from the first to the sixteenth century of our era 
—is a great stride, yet one which we are compelled to make. 
When the new wine of Teutonism was poured into the old 
bottles of Roman civilization, the bottles broke and the 
wine was spilled. In the grand cataclysm usually called 
the Dark Ages, the whole classic literature was wrecked. 
Many precious fragments have been saved, but how much 
was lost, no man knows. Doubtless, among the rest, there 
perished works of the class of which we are treating; and 
perished undeplored, for the delight in unveiling the daily 
and familiar life of an ancient race — the life of the shops 
and houses, of the streets and markets, as well as that of 
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the palace or the camp—is of comparatively modern ori- 
gin; and scholars who bewailed the missing Annals of Taci- 
tus, had no moan to spare for the lost Milesian Tales. 

Some glimpses of this life are given in Apuleius and his 
prototype, the Pseudo-Lucian: less in the sentimental ro- 
mances of Heliodorus, Xenophon Ephesius and the rest of 
that school, of which the modern sentimental novel is the 
direct descendant. Ata much later period it re-appears 
* in the legends and ballads of Northern Europe, with a cer- 
tain breezy freshness about it, but lacking the glow and 
color of the South. In Spain, especially, this literature 
attained its fullest development, and most, if not all, that is 
not of Spanish origin is founded on Spanish types. 

The picaresque romance, as has been said, is the counter- 
part of the chevaleresque. It is the comic and animal side 
of life as opposed to the heroic and ideal. The action passes 
in real life, and the incidents are of the most familiar kind ; 
the heroes are but witty vagabonds, usually of equivocal 
lineage, their exploits anything but glorious and their suf- 
ferings of the most undignified character. The picaro has no 
lofty idea of honor ; he is little troubled with conscientious 
scruples, still less with heroic aspirations; errant he may 
be, but it is in avoiding dangers, not in seeking them; he 
lives by his wits, or, to put it more accurately, by the lack 
of wit in other men; and he who wisely builds thereon, 
rarely fails to make his foundation sure. Gathering where 
he has not strewed, and reaping where he has not sown, 
the vast domain of human folly, stupidity, and gullibility 
is his seed-field, and one harvest is no sooner garnered than 
another is ripe for the sickle. His doctrine, as clothed in 
the grand phrase of a prince of his tribe, is: ‘ Le temps 
passe, mais les badauds ne passeront pas :* occupons-nous 
de ce qui est éternel !’ 


Ceedimus, inque vicem prebemus crura ‘sagittis —— 


Happily, or unhappily, as we may please to consider it, the . 
picaro is himself no more exempt from human frailty than 
the world he victimizes; and the hooks he has so often 
baited for others, he gulps, when dangled before his own 
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mouth, as greedily as the veriest gudgeon of them all. 
Cards and dice, the fascinations of the wine cup and of 
black eyes, are more than his weaker moments can resist ; 
and very many of his moments are of the weaker sort. 
Hence the rapid ups and downs of his ‘inconstant life, the 
sudden moulting of his gay plumage and the substitution 
of ragged old frippery for his velvet and gold. From the 
company of courtiers and gallants, he drops to the fratern- 
ity of tatterdemallions and is made free of the guild of scare- . 
crows ; when, in disastrous eclipse, he bewails his imbe- 
cility, or execrates the baleful conjunctions of malign 
planets that have Wught him to such a pass. 

The sharpening of the wits which these worthies undergo 
in what may be called the apprenticeship of their career, is 
usually a gradual process ; rarely is it so suddenly effected 
or by such simple physical means as in the case of Laza- 
rillo. His first master was a blind beggar, an abominable 
old humbug, who hired him as a guide, and soon found 
out that his simplicity must be cured before he could ren- 
der him efficient service. ‘Leaving Salamanca,’ says the 
story, ‘we came to the bridge, at the entrance of which 
there is a stone figure somewhat resembling a bull, when 
my master said tome: ‘‘ Lazaro, put your ear to this bull, 
‘ and you will hear a great noise inside.’’ In my simplicity 
I believed him, and did so ; when he knocked my head with 
such violence against the stone, that I did not get over the 
pain for more than three days. He laughed heartily at 
the trick, and said: ‘ Fool, learn that a blind man’s ser- 
vant must have sharper wits than the Old Serpent him- 
self.’’ From that moment my simplicity and credulity all 
vanished.’ 

Having the advantage of sight, he soon becomes a match 
for the old rascal, though he never quite rivals him in cun- 
ning. A charitable vintager once gives the old fellow 
some clusters of ripe grapes, and he proposes to share them 
equitably with Lazaro. ‘ ‘‘ We will divide them thus,”’ says 
he, ‘‘ we will pluck alternately, each one grape, and each 
promises the other to take but one at a time ; so there can 
be no cheating.’’ This proposition being agreed to, we 
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began to pluck, but the deceitful old wretch fell to pulling 
two at a time, so when 1 saw this, Iwpulled three at once. 
‘or as many as I could take. When all were eaten, he sat 
awhile with the stalk in his hand, and, wagging his head, , 
said: ‘‘ Lazaro, you have cheated me: you have been eat- 
ing three at a time.’’ I did no such thing, said 1; why do 
you suspect me? ‘The cunning old dog answered: ‘‘ Do 
you know how I know it? Because I myself took two ata 
time, and you said nothing.”’’ 

From a master who beats but feeds him, He goes jp one 
who beats and starves him, and then to one whom he him- 
self has to feed. The sketch of this beggarly proud hidalgo 
is amusingly drawn :— 

‘ As I was thus wandering from door to door, and think- 
ing that charity had flown to the skies, I met an esquire 
who was walking the streets in handsome attire, well 
combed, and his gait and carriage grave and imposing. I 
_ looked at him and he at me: ‘ Boy,’’ said he, ‘‘ are you 
looking for a master?’’ Yes, sefior, I replied. ‘‘ Follow 
nie, then,’’ he'said. ‘‘ Heaven is bountiful to you in send- 
ing you to me.’”’ I followed him at once, giving thanks 
in my heart, for he seemed the very master I was in search 
of. It was in the morning when I met him, and he made 
me follow him through a great part of the city. We passed 
the places where they sell bread and other provisions, and 
I was every moment expecting that he would load me with 
some of them, as it was the time when people usually pro- 
vide for the day’s wants; but he passed all these things by 
with asteady pace. In this way we kept on until the clock 
struck eleven, when he entered the principal church, with 
me behind him, and heard mass with great apparent de- 
votion. When the service was over, he left the church 
and turned at a rapid pace down a lower street. I was de- 
lighted to see that he had no occasion to look for provisions, 
concluding that my new master was a man who laid in 
supplies by the quantity, that our dinner was all ready, and 
that he was now hastening to it with an appetite as sharp 
as my own. By this time the clock struck one, and we 
reached a house before which my master stopped, and, 
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throwing the skirt of his cloak over his left shoulder, he 
drew a key from his slggve-and opened the door. The en- 
trance was dark 4nd gloomy, but within were a small court 
and tolerable rooms. We entered one of these, and he took 
off his cloak, and, having satisfied himself that my hands were 
clean, we shook and folded it, he then laid it upon a bench, 
having first carefully blown off all the dust. Next, taking a 
seat upon the same bench, he questioned me very minutely as 
to whence I came, and what brought me to Toledo, which I 
answered moreat length than was quite agreeable to mé, as I 
thougitt it rather time for setting the table and putting on 
the dinner, than for going into such particulars. When I had 
given him a full account of myself, he remained silent awhile, 
and my heart began to sink within me, for it was now about 
two o’clock, and he gave no sign of appetite. - It struck 
me, besides, that I heard no sound of any living creature 
in the whole house, nor was there to be seen chair, dresser, 
shelf, table, nor chest ;— in a word, it was like a place be- 
witched. Presently he said to me, ‘‘ Have you had any- 
thing to eat?’’ No, sefior, I replied, for it was not yet 
eight 0’clock when I met your worship. ‘‘ Although it 
was early, I had already breakfasted,’’ he said, ‘‘and when 
I have once eaten, I touch no more until night; so do with- 
out as well as you can, and by-and-by we will have sup- 
per.’’’ To this he added some truly philosophical reflec- 
tions on the beauty of temperance and the brutishness of 
gluttony. ‘When I heard this,’ continues Lazaro, ‘I 
leaned myself against the door-post, and drew from my 
bosom some pieces of bread which I had remaining ef what 
Ihad begged. When my master saw this, he said: ‘‘Come 
here, boy ; what are you eating ?”’ I drew near him and 
showed the bread : he took one piece, the best and biggest 
of three that I had, and said: ‘‘’Pon my life, this seems 
to be good bread.’’ Isit good? Lasked. ‘‘ Faith, it is,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ Where did you get it? Was it made by clean 
hands?’’ That is more than I know,I answered. ‘It is 
most savoury bread, indeed,’’ said he, and commenced to 
devour his piece as ravenously as I did the others.’ 

Their sleeping accommodations were on a par with this 
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sumptuous repast, and in the morning, ‘as soon as it was 
light, we arose, and my master began to clean and dust 
hose and doublet, coat and cloak, and then dressed himself 
_ leisurely and much to his satisfaction. I gave him water 
for washing, he combed himself and put on his belt with 
his sword, saying: ‘‘If you only knew what a piece of 
' stuff this is! I would not sell it fora mark of gold. Of 
all the blades Antonio ever made, none take such an edge 
as this.’’ He then drew it from the scabbard, and trying 
the edge, said: ‘‘I will undertake to shear through a pack 
of wool with it.’’ He next buckled his belt, hung a rosary 
of large beads to it, and went out, walking with an erect* 
body and a stately pace, sometimes carrying the skirt of his 
cloak over his shoulder and scmetimes under his arm, and 
placing his right hand upon his hip, so that any one who 
had not known him would have supposed him a near kins- 
man of the Count of Arcos, or, at the very least, his cham- 
berlain. Blessed be Heaven, I said to myself, that when 
it gives the disease, it also bestows the remedy! Who, 
seeing this master of mine, so well contented with himself, 
would not suppose that he supped well last night, slept in 
a good bed, and, early as it is, has had a plentiful breakfast 
already ? Who would believe that this stately gentleman 
ate nothing all day yesterday but the crust of bread that 
his servant had carried in his bosom a day and a night ? 
How many such are scattered about the world, who, for 
the sake of that wretched thing they call their honor, en- 
dure miseries that they would not suffer for the welfare of 
their souls !’ 

Lazarillo, left in charge of the empty house, is compelled 
by hunger to go out and beg some broken'victuals. In the 
evening his master returns, stately and serene as ever, and 
* reports that he has already dined. ‘I took my seat at the 
end of the bench,’ says Lazarillo, ‘and taking out my 
scraps and crusts, began to eat, stealthily watching my un- 
lucky master, who never took his eyes from my jacket-skirt 
which I was using for a plate. May Heaven have compas- 
sion on me as [ had on him, for I knew what he was suffer- 
ing, having often endured the like myself. Iwas in doubt 
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whether I should ask him to join me, for as he had said 
that he had already dined, [ was afraid he would not ac- 
cept my invitation. My doubts were soon put to rest, for 
coming to my side, he said: ‘‘ I assure you, Lazaro, that 
I never saw a man eat with so much grace as you do, and 
no one can see you eat without getting an appetite, though 
he had none before.’’ Not a doubt of it, I thought, and 
added aloud: Sejior, good tools make a good workman, 
This bread is of the finest quality, and this cow’s heel so 
well cooked and seasoned, that no one can resist its flavor. 
‘¢ Cow’s heel is it?’’ said he. ‘‘To my palate that is the 
greatest dainty in the world, and no pheasant is half so 
relishing.’’ Please you to try it then, said I, handing him 
one, with three or four of the whitest pieces of bread. He 
seated himself at my side, and began to eat with avidity, 
gnawing every bone closer than any hound. Presently he 
‘said: ‘* With good sauce, this is a matchless dish.”” Of. 
all sauces, I said to myself, you are eating it with the best. 
‘Upon my word,”’ he added, ‘‘ I relish it as much as if I 
had not eaten a mouthful to-day.’’ Icould safely take my 
oath of that, I thought. 

In this way we spent eight or ten days, that sinner going 
every morning to parade the streets with the same grave 
and dignified carriage, leaving me, his poor jackal, to pro- 
vide for him.’ 

Readers of old Spanish novels can not fail to remember 
the great number of adventures, the scenes of which are 
laid in wayside inns, and the generally roguish character of 
the landlords. Who can ever forget that immortal inn 
where the Knight of La Mancha watched his arms, and 
received from the host the order of knighthood? At the 
very words ‘Spanish inn,’ their familiar features revive : 
the little court-yard with its dilapidated wall or rickety 
palisade (over which the indignant Don watched the airy 
gambols of his blaiket-tossed squire), the well with its 
stone trough for watering, the lew-ceilinged dark room 
where from the blackened beams hang strings of onions and 
garlic, hams, tongues, rabbits, and smoked fish; and piled 
in a corner the goat skins of dark red wine from Malaga or 
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the golden juice of Xeres for the Caballero, or the acid vino 
tinto for the muleteer. So inn-adventures hold a conspicu- 
ous place in picaresco romances, and the character usually 
given the venteros accords-with the account of the French 
traveller who wrote home that every night he had had an 
adventure with robbers, for every night he slept at an inn. 

Guzman de Alfarache, however, seems to have had Ben- 
jamin’s portion of inn-experiences, and those of the more 
afflictive sort. At the first at which he stops on setting 
forth to seek his fortune, the hostess serves him an omelet, 
which he commences to eat without sufficient previous in- 
spection. ‘I thought,’ says he, ‘that it did not taste like 
the eggs which I had been accustomed to eat at home ; but 
reflected that.perhaps it might be the distance that made 
the difference, and that the eggs of all countries had not 
the same qualities.’ Closer examination, when the edge 
of appetite was somewhat abated, leads to startling discov- 
eries; and he finds himself in the lamentable case of worthy 
Master Henricus Schaffmulius, and had it been Friday, 
might have experienced similar compunctious visitations.* 

At another inn he and his companion have the flesh of a 
young mule served up to them for veal. This being a case 
of peculiar outrageousness, inasmuch as the breeding of 
mules (to say nothing of eating them) was strictly forbid- 
den by the law of Andalucia, we are glad to learn that this 
most flagrant mesonero is carried off to prison. 

At length he takes service at one of these inns, and be- 
gins to practise upon others some of the tricks of which he 
had himself been a victim. ‘There I learned to scald th ¢ 
barley, so that it swelled to a third more; to cheat in the 
measure, striking it with my hand and pressing down the 





* Epist. Obscur. Vir. II. As very germain to the matter, we give the pass- 
age at length :— 

‘Nuper in Campo-flore sedimus in uno hospitio et fecimus collationem, et 
comedimus ova, et ego aperiens ovum, vidi quod juvenis pullus est in eo. Os- 
tendi socio meo, tunc ipse dixit: Comedatis cito antequam hospes videt, quia 
quando videt, tunc oportet ei dare unum Carlinum vel Julium pro gallina, quia 
est hic consutudo quod quando hospes ponit aliquid ad tabulam, tunc oportet - 
solvere, quia non volunt recipere. Et si videt quod juvenis gallina est in ovo, . 
ipse dicit: Solvatis mihi etiam gallinam; quia computat parvam sicut mag- 
nam. Et ego statim bibi ovum et simul illum pullum intus, et postea cogitavi 
quod fuit dies Veneris, et dixi socjo meo: Vos fecistis quod feci peccatum mor- 
tale, comedendo carnes in feriis sextis,’ 
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ball of it ; to hang about the stalls, and if any one trusted 
me to give his beast a feed, a full third of it I smuggled 
away. When young fellows with garters and mustachios 
came along, sprucely dressed, without grooms, playing the 
cavalier, these we treated With a high hand, taking their 
horses and putting them in the stalls, where one-half of 
the provender that was paid for we left to be furnished by 
the inns that were to come after; the other half they re- 
ceived at once, but in bad measure, and even to get through 
with that, they had for coadjutors the fowls and pigs of the 
house, and perhaps the ass beside Making out the 
reckoning was a pleasant entertainment, for we always ran 
it up with great swiftness, and were ready in saying :—So 
many reals and so many maravedis, and much profit may 
it do you— charging always a real too much rather than a 
farthing too little. The most, like sensible men, paid it at 
once ; but occasionally greenhorns would object and ask for 
particulars, which was just cutting their own heads off, be- 
cause by raising the price on every item, we always found 
a way to increase the sum. The landlord’s word is a de- 
finite sentence, and from it there is no appeal but to the 
purse.’ 

From a landlord to a cook is but a slight step, and it is 
in the service of the latter that we shortly find our friend. 
The habits and calling of his new master give room for 
some bits of lively description, of which we select a spe- 
cimen. . 

‘It so happened that my master was engaged for a ban- 
quet of some prince newly arrived at the court, and he took 
me with him to fetch the onions as they call it, that is, to 
bring away his perquisites from the kitchen according to 
use and custom. As soon as we reached the house our work 
commenced: my master fell to portioning, dividing and 
allotting with the greatest dexterity, placing each kind to 
itself, and setting apart of each kind what, according to his 
tariff, belonged to him. Having ordered me to bring a 
number of bags, after nightfall, we began to pack them in 
the most masterly style, when he placed them on my shoul- 
‘ ders, in such fashion that in the dusk they would not be 
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noticed, and with these I made four journeys, never once 
recovering my breath, so heavily was I laden. As soon as 
this task was done, he made me kindlea fire, heat water, 
peel, pluck, and boil, in which I spent great part of the 
night. My worthy master kept hard at work, but began 
to grow uneasy with the reflection that his wife was all 
alone and could not put in order so many things, afd fear- 
ing that some mishap might occur, he said to me: ‘ Guz- 
man, go home and put in safety what you have carried ; 
keep your eyes open and look over everything ; tell your 
mistress that I shall stay here, and.hurry back at day- 
light.”’ I did so, gave my mistress the message, asked for 
ropes and hooks, hung them from the galleries overlooking 
the court, and on these I strung the trophies of our victory. 
It was glorious to see the various plumage of capons, par- 
tridges, doves, hens, peacocks, thrushes, squabs, quails, 
chickens, and geese ; and here and there showing between 
them the ears of rabbits, as if peeping from their burrows. 
In another place I hung gammons of bacon, pieces of veal, 
venison, wild boar, mutton, tongues, sucking pigs, and 
kids. All these things I hung round the court, driving in 
large nails; and when my work was done, it seemed to 
me that out of five parts, I had brought away three. I was 
very tired and so went to my bed, but could. hardly sleep 
for the heat. 

About three o’clock in the morning, just before it was 
light, I heard a caterwauling belowinthe court: It appears 
that these animals were having a feast over a piece of dried 
cod which they had brought over the roofs from some neigh- 
bor’s house, and as they are naturally of a morose and djs- 
contented disposition, so that you can never tell if they are 
pleased or not, so they can never eat quietly but must mew 
and squall over everything, and in this way they awaked 
me with the noise they made. I raised myself to listen, 
and thought: It would be a bad business now if these 
wretches are quarrelling over the partition of my goods, 
and if my master, holding me accountable, should take 
payment out of my bones for the flesh they are eating. At 
this thought, I bounced out of bed as if the Moors were 
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harrying all my kith and kin, and flew down stairs to the 
rescue.’ 

Here he encounters his mistress, who has come down for 
a similar purpose, and each taking the other for a ghost, a 
highly ludicrous scene succeeds. ‘In the morning,’ the 
narrative goes on, ‘I returned to my work as I had been 
ordered, We fell to work again, and I can testify that my 
master with his comrades and I with mine, helpers and 
workers, had more to do with concealing our thefts than in 
seasoning the dishes. How gaily all went on! how freely 
things were demanded, how freely given, and how joyously 
received! How little was used and how much was wasted ! 
They required sugar for tarts, and for tarts sugar: demand- 
ing the same thing three or four times over. Such banquets 
as these, we used to call jubilees. So I thought, since it 
was, as they say, my gossip’s bread, and another’s loss, 
that I was as we]l qualified as another to partake the in- 
dulgence ; and, though it were only of the crumbs under 
the table, and without wishing to put myself on a level 
' with my equals, I might share in the general liberty and 
enjoy the season of plenty, for I was tired of plucking 
fowls, shelling almonds, and pine-nuts, heating water, and 
so forth. Now in my master’s share of the general spoils 
there was a basket of eggs, so I slipped a few of these into 
my bosom, and others into the pockets of my hose. But 
see into what a pickle I brought myself as soon as I had 
put in my own hand; though to tell the simple truth I did 
not do it from covetousness, but merely to.kiss the bride, as 
they say ; that it might not be said of me that I came away 
empty-handed, or that I went to Court and never saw the 
king. My treacherous master perceived what I was about, ° 
and saw his chance to make a scape-goat of me, so the 
steward and other upper servants of the house being by, 
just as I was about to put the miserable trifle in a safe 
place, he.pounced upon me like a lion, and seizing my col- 
lar, dragged me upon the floor’at his feet. You can easily 
conceiye the result to my booty: the eggs all breaking in 
the scuffle, the whites and yolks ran all over me. Cer- 
tainly, [ thought, some gallinaceous planet rules this hour 
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to my discomfitur>. I might have said to him: Robber, 
you have your whole house hung roung with the things 
that you stole and I carried, and here you raise a hue and 
cry for six miserable eggs. But I thought it better to hold | 
my peace, only, from time to time, raising my eyes in 
silent appeal to heaven. On our way home, my master 
said: ‘‘ Look here, Guzmanillo, I know I did not treat 
you right ; to-morrow I will buy you some shoes that will 
be worth more to you than the eggs you lost’’’— a 
promise which, it is hardly necessary to add, was never 
fulfilled. 

Many adventures follow this, all which are recounted 
with great spirit. He at length visits Rome, becomes a 
professional beggar, and is instructed in the singular code 
of the mendicant fraternity. We next find him the page 
of a Cardinal, and treated with great kindness; but his 
. unconquerable tendency ‘to knavery, and some practical 
jokes that he plays, cost him his place. The French am- 
bassadof then takes him into service and employs him in 
a very discreditable affair, his ill success in which, and 
the public ridicule which follows, compel him to leave 
Rome. ; . ; 
We have now reached the second part of the story, which, 
unlike most of the continuations of such fictions, is, in our 
opinion at least, in no wise inferior to the first: But it is 
especially worthy of notice, as containing perhaps the most 
. remarkable literary vengeance to be found anywhere. It 
was a custom at this time for romancers to publish a por- 
tion of their work — frequently anonymously — with the 
intention of continuing it if it found favor ; and dishonest 
scribblers availed themselves of these opportunities to foist 
upon the public a spurious continuation of a popular work. 
This was the case with the novel of Lazarillo de Tormes: 
a second part appeared in which the hero is metamorphosed 
into a fish, and a clumsy attempt is made at a satire having 
a faint likeness to Gulliver’s Travels. All readers will re- 
member the sevére way in which Cervantes handles the 
author of the spurious Second Part of Don Quixote; but 
Aleman had a still sharper rod in pickle. He takes the 
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pretender — a certain Mateo Lujan de Sayavedra — up bodi- 
ly, and places him, under his real name, as one of the char- 
acters of the story! He introduces him first as a well 
dressed fellow who hung about the hero, and tried to 
wheedle himself into favor by various servilities :—‘ he 
called himself an Andalucian from Seville, my own native 
city, said his name was Sayavedra, and that he was a gen- 
tleman of an ancient and illustrious family. But all were 
lies: he was a Valencian, and for certain causes I conceal 
his realname. No one would have supposed, seeing such a 
good-looking fellow, so well-mannered, and hearing his ele- 
gant Castilian speech, that he was a sharper, a thief and a 
sneak ; that all his fine qualities were but borrowed pea- 
cock’s feathers, for no purpose but to deceive, and that he 
sought an entrance to my house merely to steal whatever 
he could lay hands on.’ Sayavedra does, in fact, steal 
Guzman’s clothes and other property, but is only the tool 
of more adroit knaves, who secure the booty and leave their 
poor dupe to bear the penalty. Guzman afterwards meets 
him in wretched plight and takes him into his service. 
Sayavedra recounts his life, saying that he is the son of 
Juan Lujan, but knowing that the Sayavedras were a dis- 
tinguished family of Seville, he took theirname. From 
his very boyhood he was a worthless scamp, and he relates 
with great pride his petty and contemptible thefts (about 
on a par with Noah Claypole’s, in Oliver Twist) as marvels 
of genius and dexterity. Guzman soon shows him that 
even asa thief he is one.of the meanest and most pitiful 
sort, and by a master-piece of his own so confounds him, 
that he henceforth becomes Guzman’s faithful dog. - Hav- 
ing made him play this ignominious part for some time, 
the author gets rid of him by drowning him at:sea, as one 
might fling overboard a bit of rubbish. We may imagine 


‘ what the original Lujan de Sayavedra felt at having his 


counterpart or effigy thus broken on the wheel by such an 
operator as Aleman, and the laughter and derision of the 
public at this unparallelled castigation. 

We can not within the limits of this article give as full 
extracts as we could wish from this most entertaining work ; 
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and if we have already allotted it a disproportionate share 
of our space, it is because it is, beyond all question, the 
best work of its class. But from the specimens we have 
given from it and the previous work, may be seen some of 
the characteristics of these authors, the vivid actuality of 
the description, the simplicity and good faith of the narra- 
tive, and perhaps even our translation may convey some 
idea of the crystalline transparency of the style. Whether 
in narrative or description, their great aim is to convey the, 
facts, accurately and clearly, just as the writer saw them ; 
the facts being in all cases the matter of chief importance, 
any reflections they may suggest, being frankly given as 
such, not hinted at or insinuated. The modern manner is 
either to make the story a vehicle for surreptitiously ad- 
ministering the author’s favorite dogmas in ethics, political 
economy, or sociology ; or, in the best writers of fiction, to 
festoon the simple narrative with graceful fancies, and trick 
it out with quaint conceits, that the reader may find his 
chief delight in the brilliant or fantastic play of the auth- 
or’s mind, rather than in the march of the story. Asan 
illustration we select a passage from a recent novel, not by 
one of the great modern humorists, or writers for effect, but 
one whose mastery of expression enables her to write at all 
times with ease ; and the passage chosen is one where great 
simplicity of style is intended, to harmonise with the trivi- 
ality of the incidents. 

‘ At last, however, the green fields came‘to an end, and 
Maggie found herself looking through the bars of a gate 
into a lane with a wide margin of grass on each side of it. 
She had never seen such a wide lane before, and, without 
her knowing why, it gave her the impression that the com- 
mon could not be far off; perhaps it was because she saw a 
donkey with a log to his foot feeding on the grassy margin, 
for she had seen a donkey with that pitiable encumbrance 
on Dunlow Common when she had been across it in her 
father’s gig. She crept through the bars of the gate and 
walked on with new spirit, though not without haunting 
visions of Apollyon, and a highwayman with a pistol, and 
a blinking dwarf in yellow, with a mouth from ear to ear, 
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and other miscellaneous dangers; for poor little Maggie 
had at once the timidity of an active imagination, and the 
daring that comes from overmastering impulse. She had 
rushed into the adventure of seeking her unknown kindred, 
the gypsies; and now she was in this strange lane, she 
hardly dared look on one side of her, lest she should see the 
diabolical blacksmith in his leathern apron, grinning at 
her with arms akimbo. It was not without a leaping of 
the heart that she caught sight of a small pair of bare legs 
sticking up, feet uppermost, by the side of a hillock ; they 
seemed something hideously preternatural —a diabolical 
kind of fungus ; for she was too much agitated at the first 
glance to see the ragged clothes and the dark shaggy head 
attached tothem. It wasa boy asleep; and Maggie trotted 
along faster and more lightly lest she should wake him: 
it did not occur to her that he was one of her friends the 
gypsies, who, in all probability, would have very genial 
manners. But the fact was so, for at the next bend in the 
lane Maggie actually saw the little semicircular black tent 
with the blue.smoke rising before it, which was to be her 
refuge from all the blighting obloquy that had pursued her 
in civilized life. She even saw a tall female figure by the 
column of smoke — doubtless the gypsy-mother who pro- 
vided’ the tea and other groceries: it was astonishing to 
herself that she did not feel more delighted.’ 

Here the reader’s pleasure is meant to be afforded less by 
the facts themselves than by the way in which they are re- 
counted ; by the exaggerated form in which trivial things 
appeared to an imaginative child, and by the author’s play- 

-ful irony. This is quite the modern manner: in the same 
sentence the facts themselves, the heroine’s view of the 
facts, and the author’s view of that view ; while the reader 
stands apart overlooking the whole. 

Whether the ancient or the modern manner be the better, 
is not easy to decide: certain it is that the former gives 
greater truthfulness to the story, by never letting the read- 
er’s interest wander from the incidents themselves. It is 
to be regretted that the novel of Denis Duval was never 
completed, as it was an experiment by an artist of consum- 
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mate skill, to revive the manner of which we are speaking. 
We think the portion already written sufficiently proves 
that this style is not one of the lost arts; but whether the 
power of enjoying it be not one of the lost faculties, is still 
open to question. 

The English attempts at picaresco literature, as far as 
our knowledge of them goes, seem never quite to strike the 
right vein. There is a want of color and vivacity—a lack 
of the sanguine temperament of the Southern writers. 
Defoe’s Colonel Jack seems to belong to a transition period 
between the old and the new: like the older writers he 
tells his story with perfect good faith, and altogether for 
its own sake; but with a touch of modern feeling, he is 
rather ashamed that he does so, and attempts to justify 
himself by bits of moralizing very awkwardly brought in. 
Moreover there is an utter deficiency of the comic element, 
which is the very essence of the genuine picaresque romance, 
Stories like Count Fathom, where the reader’s disgust and 
aversion are excited, and where the author shows himself 
indignant and revolted at the personages of his own crea- 
tion, do not belong to this literature at all. The Spanish 
romancer handles his theme with a truer artisticsense, The 
notion that a work of art should inculcate some moral or 
enforce some: doctrine, seems to be peculiarly rooted among 
the English. They can not learn that the domains of art 
and of ethics are quite different, and that, as a witty critic 
has remarked, ‘if an egg has two yolks, neither of them 
will hatch.’ Just in proportion as a work of art encroaches 
upon the domain of morals, or social science, or any other 
than its own proper province, by just so much is it artisti- 
cally defective. It may be that the morality gained is more 
valuable than the art lost: with that we have nothing to 
do. Cruikshank’s Bottle undoubtedly gives more salutary 
admonition than the Vatican Apollo. 

But far worse is the contrary error, where a work of art 
inculcates or palliates vicious actions or principles. Ifthe 
othér was a fault against art, this is a fault as great, and a 
crime against morals besides. In this way Goethe offends 
very gravely in several of his novels. It is quite intelligi- 
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ble that, seated om his lofty artistic pinnacle, he should 
view with indifference the question of their moral or im- 
moral tendency ; but it is surprising that his clear intellect 

did not perceive that an offence against morals is a gross 
blunder in art. 

. But it may be asked, why disinter these fossil remains of 
an extinct literature? The picaresco novel is as dead as the 
dodo: why disturb its bones? We answer that a fossil 
literature is at least as interesting as a fossil fauna ; and the 
thoughts of men who left their mark on the culture of the 
time ages ago, are quite as worthy our study as the unwieldy 
creatures with pendulous snouts and thick hides that wal- 
lowed in the warm mud of the Carboniferous period. Be- 
sides, the time chiefly fertile in these works was one pre- 
eminent for intellectual activity. At what. period of the 
world’s history has genius been lavished in so liberal meas- 
ure as in that from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, or what time has so powerfully 
influenced the culture of the future.? - 

But we of the skeptical, critical nineteenth century have 
no palate for such simple fare, and we must bear the bur- 
den of a joyless age and time. We must have more deli- 
cate complicated wit and a more refined analysis of charac- 
ter: we prefer amiable enigmatical monsters, half felons, 
half demi-gods, or graceful high-bred ladies with a forgery 
or perhaps a ghastly murder or two on their consciences. 
Perhaps it would be as well for us if we were a little sim- 
pler in our tastes, and could recover that innocence of the 
intellect which finds pleasure in an idle tale. 

The heroic romance, as we have seen, moved consistently 
in the realms of the ideal, and the picaresque in the do- 
main of reality: both were framed in accordance with cor- 
rect artistic canons; yet the former is forgotten, and the 
latter little cared for. But there was yet a grace to be 
snatched beyond the reach of art, and this was done by a 
‘man belonging to the sort called Immortal’; done, appar- 
ently, almost in sport, and with such carelessness that he 
forgets his own incidents and miscalls his own personages ; 
yet the result is a work that will live as long as any human 
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production — perhaps as long as the race shall endure. A 
burlesque on the old romances, say some; a satire on the 
selfishness and heartlessness of the time, say others; a 
mere aimless frolic of genius, say others, again ; while one 
of the most clear-sighted of critics calls it the work of ‘ the 
most consummate artist in the Book way that the world 
has yet seen,’ and declares that ‘its author’s purport was 
— tears.’ This unique work had probably at first no 
higher design than the playful indulgence of a vivid imag- 
ination and inimitable humor. But, as the subject opened 
before the amazing mind of Cervantes, was moulded by his 
plastic hand and made luminous by his transcendent genius, 
he saw what effects lay hidden, what heights might be 
scaled and depths fathomed, in a work based on the sipgle 
idea of incongruity. The infinite distance between the ideal 
and the actual, the frustration of noble aims and the oblo- 
quy that: loves to follow heroic minds — all possible discre- 
pancies between what is and what ought to be, which form 
the perpetual ground of quarrel of every man with his lot 
here below, are here figured or portrayed. From this in- 
congruity springs the unrivalled wit as well as the match- 
less pathos: the wit invoked by the man who can not un- 
derstand ‘the world he lives in; the pathos which attends 
the man whom the world can not understand. The lot of 
one who feels himself born to set right a disjointed time, is 
sure to be a hard one and bitter toendure. The Athenians 
could do nothing with a Seeker of Truth but poison him 
with hemlock ; what could the Manchegans do with a Re- 
dresser of Wrongs but mock and stone him ? 

All the realm of fiction, we have said, lies between 
Amadis de Gaul and Guzman de Alfarache ; we here is an 
artist that has swept the whole diapason in a single chord, 
and combining in one master-piece the loftiest aspirations 
with the most ignoble realities, joins the two poles of ro- 
mance by placing the knight of La Mancha by the side of 
Gines de Pasamonte. 
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Art. VII.—Zeller: Zur Ehrenrettung der Xanthippe (in: 
Vortriige und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen Inhalts. 
Leipzig. 1865.) 


Zeller, the well-known historian of Greek philosophy, 
has reprinted among these ‘ Prelections and Treatises’ his 
scholarly jeu d’espri¢ in vindication of Xanthippe. It isa 
jeu d’esprit, but as learned men are generally so matter- 
of-fact in their flirtations with the historic muse as to chal- 
lenge a scrutiny of their intentions, our author has done 
well to inform us, not only in the body of the article itself, _ 
but also in divers other places, that he is almost, if not al- 
together, in sport. We, who pride ourselves on being very 
much in earnest, sincerely wish that some competent schol- 
ar would enter the lists as a real combatant and engage in 
a fight ad l’outrance in behalf of the slandered lady. A 
mock championship like Zeller’s is apt to do more harm 
than good, and we admire the thorough conviction of an old 
fellow, who one hundred and fifty years ago maintained 
the quarrel of Xanthippe against all comers, and illustra- 
ted his theme by a parallel worthy of Plutarch, between 
Socrates and Luther, Xanthippe and Katherine von Bora. 
Nor was the worthy gentleman, Heumann by name, so far 
out of the way ; for Luther’s Kate was inclined to be a 
termagant, and although Luther does not seem to have 
been as quiet under her goad as Socrates, it must be re- 
membered that we are not favored with as full reports of 
the,table-talk of the Greek philosopher as of the German 
reformer. But tempting as is the comparison of the two 
couples, we must brush by them resolutely to take up our 
first position, and to express our firm conviction of the 
inutility of any attempt to vindicate Xanthippe’s charac- 
ter. However skilful her champion might be, we know 
how we should make our betting-book. There is a melan- 
choly Greek proverb to the effect that ‘whom Fortune 
hath painted black all time cannot whiten,’ and the per- 
manency of historic lies is so well established that one may 
readily be permitted to doubt the wisdom of an assault 
on fortifications, which seem to get stronger, the more vig- 
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orously they are pounded. Apart from the feelings of the 
blackened character himself and his immediate friends and 
descendants, it is a matter of little consequence how a man 
appears on the page of history. _ The great celebrities, the 
great ‘shadows of names’ are typical forms, which answer 
rhetorical and so-called moral purposes perfectly, and the 
popular mind will not allow itself to be robbed of its mod- 
els. The Richard the Third of the people is, and to all 
time will be, the Richard the Third- of Sir Thomas More 
and Shakespeare, and not the attractive young gentleman 
depicted by Bulwer. The Tiberius of Tacitus and Sueton- 
ius will always keep down the real Tiberius. Caius, who 
stepped into the slippers of his grand-uncle, under the sur- 
name of Caligula or Boots, will always kick out the real 
Caius and serve to round a period in conjunction with Nero 
and Caracalla. And yet Tiberius was good enough for the 
Romans of his day and as great a man as ever succeeded 
Cesar; and Caligula, if he had a bee in his bonnet, had a 
wasp in his tongue, and showed an intellect of brilliancy so 
penetrating that it has dazed most of his historians. But, 
in spite of all this, we are against any change, and intend 
on occasion to pepper Tiberius and salt Caius, to suit the 
popular taste. And aside from the futility of the effort to 
dislodge popular idols or to redeem popular abominations, 
we cannot but look with suspicion on the whole tendency 
of recent apologetic literature. It is either sophistic or 
partisan. Mr. Grote uses the Athenians as a bulwark of 
English Radicalism. Mr. Motley squeaks and gibbers his 
Boston humanitarianism from behind the imposing figure 
of William the Taciturn, The historic grandeur of Ceesar 
serves as a Clothes-horse to air an unwashen set of Napo- 
leonic ideas. Or, if no partisan ends are to be accomplish- 
ed, a reputation for ingenuity is to be gained and the arts 
employed are those-of the ancient sophist. Now nothing 
pleased your ancient sophist so much as a good paradoxical 
subject. Flies, fever, famine furnished favorite themes for 
sounding panegyrics, and the gout by reason of its very 
difficulty was looked upon as a lovely case for encomium, 
So thoroughly ingrained was this itch of display that the 
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sweet and swelling Isocrates, whom Milton—heaven knows 
why — has called the ‘old man eloquent’, while rebuking 
a novice for attacking Socrates and defending Busiris, must 
needs show how much better himself would have done the 
job; and on another occasion actually devoted a considera- 
ble time — for he was the most deliberate of writers — to 
the composition of a frivolous encomium of Helen. It is 
the same desire of vainglory that prompts men now-a-days 
to like purifications of the lepers of history, and the old so- 
phists, who extolled such fellows as Phalaris, would have 
recognized a kindred spirit in the grave divine who proved 
that Judas Iscariot was a mistaken patriot — for which, by 
the way, he had some scriptural ground in the statement 
that the said ‘ Judas was a thief.’ In short, we do not be- 
lieve either in the efficacy or in the honesty of the modern 
process of deodorizing unpleasant reputations, and we hope 
that as we venture into the charnel-house of Xanthippe’s 
character, this protest will give us some little credit with 
the reader for an earnest purpose not to be too lavish of 
chloride of lime and vinaigre des quatre voleurs. And yet 
Xanthippe needs all manner of ‘medicinal gums’ to make 
her sweet, for of all the women of classic antiquity she is 
beyond compare the most notorious. She is known where 
Sappho is an obscurity and Artemisia a nonentity. She is 
known wherever her husband is, and it is not unlikely that 
in some circles Socrates is known as the husband of Xan- 
thippe, rather than Xanthippe as the wife of Socrates. - 
This unsavory popularity of Xanthippe is attributed by 
Zeller in some degree at least to the accident that her name 
begins with X. In conveying a knowledge of the letters, 
primers proceed on the principle of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and present the picture of an object, the name of 
which begins with such and such a letter of the alphabet 
— for instance 


A was an Archer and shot at a-frog, 
B_ was a Butcher and had a big dog. 


Now when we get to the tail-end of the Christ-Cross-Row, 
the choice of objects is limited, and hence the appearance 
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of such otherwise uncommon words as Zany, such outland- 
ish beasts as the Zebra and the Zebu, and such diminu- 
tive scriptural characters as Zaccheus; and so these out 
of the way words are lifted up and their horns are exalted, 
saat as ‘pelf’ has been saved alive because it rhymes with 
‘self,’ and the red ‘levin’ has not been quenched in utter 
midnight because it makes a jingle with ‘heaven.’ But 
“if Zis bad, X is a perfect cross. Scan the dictionary and 
what do you find? Xebec and Xyster. ‘ Xebec, a small. 
three-masted vessel navigated in the Mediterranean.’ That 
will never do. ‘Xyster, a raspatory.’ Worse and worse. 
Hence recourse must be had to proper names; and of 
these the ancient manufacturers of primers found but two 
that presented themselves in bold relief. One of them is 
Xerxes, and the New England primer has handed him 
down to the memory of the lanky sons of the Pilgrims in 
verses which run, if we remember aright, somewhat after 
this fashion : 


' Xerxes the Great did die 
And so must you and I. 


And by the way, this lyric outburst suggests the interest- 
ing question why the. poet of the primer, not content with 
the classic allusion to the celebrated review, at which Xer- 
xes wept so bitterly over the prospective death of all that 
mighty host, why he alone of high authorities, in the 
teeth of so many cheapeners of Xerxes’ character, should 
have called him the Great? Was it to show that he knew 
the official title of the Great King? Was it to express his 
contempt for all human greatness by attaching the sur- 
name to Xerxes? Was it because Xerxes was the tallest 
and handsomest man in that immense armament? Was 
it because a keener insight into the soul of history showed 
the New England scholar that Xerxes had been hardly 
dealt with by the lying Greeks? Or was it because Xerxes 
had come to the relief of the author at that critical junc- 
ture? But ifthe New England Primer startles us by nov- 
elty of view, the ordinary German primers are satisfied to 
transmit with uncritical simplicity, the character of Xan- 
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thippe as depicted in the chronique scandaleuse of ancient 
times. Here is one of the ribald couplets: 


Xanthippe was a shrewish wife: 
To scold was her delight in life. 


And here is another like unto it: 


Xanthippe at her husband thundered, 
X times X makes just one hundred. 


But how did Xanthippe get into such notoriety before Ger- 
man primers were heard of? Mainly, of course, by the agen- 
cy of aset of rascally rhetoricians, who delighted in the bril- 
liant antithesis of the scolding wife and the serene philos- 
opher; and by the help of gossiping chroniclers who gath- 
ered up all manner of absurd items with the eagerness of 
the local editors of our day. Whenever one of these self- 
styled philosophers had in hand a little tractate on the ex- 
pediency of not letting one’s angry passions rise, Xanthippe 
was an inevitable figure. Whenever anecdote-mongers 
sorted their wares, Xanthippe was a part of the. stock in 
trade. Of course there must have been some fouridation 
for the superstructure, and there is no denying that Xan- 
thippe had a high temper—but doubtless she was no worse 
than many other wives, who have escaped criticism. There, 
for instance, are the venerable consorts of the patriarchs. 
If Xanthippe was a less comfortable person than Sarah, 
we are totally mistaken in our divination of character. . 
Perhaps she was not as comely ; for we are told that Sarah 
was fair to look upon—and we are willing to concede that 
in all likelihood, as beauty is not an ordinary gift, Xan- 
thippe did not deserve to play a part in any Vision of Fair 
Women. Yet why must she have been ugly? We have 
absolutely no evidence on the subject, and on this ‘point 
popular prejudice is against her in despite of the doc- 
trine of chances. Abstractly considered, it is not as like- 
ly that she should have been both cross and ugly, as that 
she should have had one of these defects; and if she had 
combined the two, the gossips would not have failed to 
discuss the question ‘whether Xanthippe was the greater 
scold or the greater scare-crow?’ It makes against Xan- 
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thippe, we grant, that Socrates was of all men the most pas- 
sionate admirer of personal beauty, for by what seems a 
peculiar malice of fortune, though, perhaps, by some psycho- 
logical nexus, such men, with considerable regularity, marry 
ugly women. That she was beautiful, we do not maintain, 
and yet we cannot allow Zeller to sneer at her appearance 
by hinting that Socrates did not model his statues of the 
Three Graces —if they were his — after the physical pro- 
portions of his wife. Verily the recent German is not a 
whit less prejudiced than the old Italian Professor, grand- 
father of the famous Socinus. This gentleman, a distin- 
guished jurisconsult of Sienna, took unto himself a wife, and 
thereupon discontinued his lectures ; and when his friends 
remonstrated with him and urged the example of Socrates, 
who had never deserted philosophy for his spouse, he re- 
plied that Socrates had in Xanthippe a vixen, and perhaps 
a fright (forte turpem), whereas he had a pretty and oblig- 
ing bride. And so the world runs away, and, in sheer 
wantonness, the charge of infidelity has been added to the 
grievous sin of ugliness, and poor Xanthippe has become an 
epitome of all the defects and vices of womankind. Of this 
popular view, Dominicus Baudius gave perhaps the most 
extravagant expression, when he said that it was a deed of 
charity in the Athenians to release Socrates from such wed- 
lock by hemlock. But Dominic is sufficiently punished 
- for this flippant speech in that it calls the attention of peo- 
ple to his worthless self, otherwise happily forgotten ; and 
an inspection of Peter Bayle’s rag-bag of bad characters 
shows us that the frivolous and vicious Dutchman was not 
worthy even of a Xanthippe. 
Pereat Dominicus 


Quivis Antixanthippus 
Atque irrisores. 


On nearly every important point that would aid us in 
understanding the relations of Xanthippe to her husband, 
we are without satisfactory information. Given, Xanthippe 
a vile shrew, and Socrates. a great oddity — what can we do 
with such unsatisfactory data? Let us see. In the first 
place we should like to know something about Xanthippe’s 
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origin. It is in our opinion not unlikely that she was of 
gentle blood, if of ungentle temper. Her name has.a Clara 
Vere de Vere sound about it. Another Xanthippe, a de- 
scendant of Periander, has had her name embalmed in an 
epitaph by Simonides. Xanthippus was the victor of My- 
cale—the father of Pericles. Indeed, names compounded 
with Hippos (horse) were regarded as aristocratic in Athens, 
perhaps because of an early religious connection with 
Poseidon (Neptune) to whom the horse was sacred, and who 
preceded Athena (Minerva) in the guardianship of the 
city. It was as if an English family were to go back be- 
yond the Norman conquest and base its claims on the inva- 
sion of Hengist and Horsa. Pisistratus called two of his 
sonsHippias and Hipparchus, and Callias, the rich Athenian, 
called his heir Hipponicus. Soin the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, when Strepsiades (Twist) who is the original of 
Moliére’s George Dandin, has a son born to him, his aristo- 
cratic wife, ‘a Megacles of thatilk’, insists that the baby be 
named 


Xanthippus or Cherippus or Callippides. 


Now names of women like the names of men were handed 
down from generation to generation, and it is not impossi- 
ble that Xanthippe was remotely connected with the great 
family of which Pericles is the most conspicuous represen- 
tative. The shabby genteel is quite a noticeable element 
in the stories current about this poor lady, and we shall see 
presently how ill matched she was in this very respect. 
Like the wife of Strepsiades, however, she carried her point 
in naming the first boy, who bore the grand name Lam- 
“procles. Of the others, one was called after his grandfather 
Sophroniscus, the other, Menexenus, perhaps after a disciple 
of Socrates. Certainly Xanthippe’s conduct can be more 
readily understood, if we conceive her as the impoverished 
scion of a great stock, forced to submit to a union with a 
good-for-nothing stone-scraper, whose mother was a mid- 
. wife. 
Another question to be considered is her age. In the 
Phaedo of Plato she is represented as having a baby in her 
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arms. This statement shows that she must have been con- 
siderably younger than her husband, who was about sev- 
enty at the time of his death, and the difference in their 
ages cannot have been much less than twenty-five years. 
Her oldest son Lamprocles is spoken of in the Socratic 
Apology of Plato in such a way as to show that he was not 
fully grown at that period, so that in all probability So- 
crates did not marry until he was turned of fifty. A further 
confirmation of this is the silence of Aristophanes in the 
‘Clouds’. If Socrates had married his vixen before 423, the 
date of the Clouds, Aristophanes would not have failed to 
drag Mrs. Socrates on the stage, or at all events would have 
made infinite mirth of the hen-pecked philosopher. But 
perhaps too much stress is not to be laid on this argument 
from silence. Xanthippe may not have developed her 
latent capacities, or, for aught we know, the domestic rela- 
tions of Socrates may have furnished Aristophanes with one 
of the traits of Strepsiades, to which we have already ad- 
verted. Such a distribution would not be foreign to the 
perversity of the comic Muse. Still we incline after profound 
reflection to the opinion that Socrates was not married un- 
til some years after the representation of the ‘ Clouds ;’ 
partly, as already intimated, on account of the age of Lam- 
procles, partly on account of another circumstance, of which 
no previous investigation has given a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and that is, the comparative mildness of Aristophanes 
‘towards Socrates in his later comedies. The comic poet 
was not a bad fellow at heart and was sorry for the ill- 
_ wived philosopher : a poor explanation on our own theory, 
but as good a one as the elaborate hypotheses in recent 
writers. 

The great difference in age is clear ; that Socrates mar- 
ried late in life is clear ; but neither of these clearnesses helps 
us to light on the age of Xanthippe at the time of her mar- 
riage. She may have been sixteen, she may have been 
twenty-five. The latter age was regarded by the Greeks as 
quite mature, and Xanthippe’s match looks very much like © 
a match of despair. A portionless old girl had very little 
chance among that people and at that time. For in the 
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Peloponnesian war even sweet sixteen was at a discount. . If 
Xanthippe was married at the end of the period known as 
the Ten-Years’ War, it is not unlikely that she was an old 
maid, as the matrimonial market began to be brisker and the 
men less scarce; and it is not difficult to divine her feelings, 
when we think of the sore misfortune for a young lady of 
Greece to have been born a sufficient number of years 
before the war to diminish seriously her chances of matri- 
mony after the war. But young or old, Xanthippe might 
have consoled herself; for a few years afterwards things 
got even worse, and the later comedies of Aristophanes point 
to a dire paucity of husbands. So in the Lysistrata, which 
was acted in the year 411, after the dreadful Sicilian catas- 
trophe, and in a miserable ‘ muddle’ of matters generally, 
the lady who gives her name to the piece is introduced as 
holding converse with one of the committee of Public Safety 
somewhat after this fashion : 


Lys. And then when we wives ought to have a good time and enjoy our youth 

in its flower 

We lie all alone on account of the war; butdon’t bother your noddles on 
our score, 

’Tis the girls that I’m vex’d for, to see them grow old and pine away in 
their chambers. 

But do not the men grow old as well ? 

Nay, that is a different matter, 

A man comes along as old as the hills and he snaps up a fresh young 
creature ; 

But the season of woman is very brief, and unless she seizes upon it, 

Not a soul will have her; she’s left to read all the rest of her days—Dr. 
Cumming. . 

Young or old, in view of the dearth of men, Xanthippe 
may have congratulated herself on attaining what the 
Greeks considered, and what too many in modern times con- 
sider, the aim of a woman’s being. As acertain one also of 


their own poets hath said : 
In failing of a husband woman fails of life. 


But the drollest. of husbands fell to her lot, and she may 
well have been discontented as the intimacy of married life 
revealed more and more the peculiarities of this strange 
man. Let us abstract for a while from the historic fame 
of Socrates, from his transfigured image, as seen in the 
Platonic poems. Let us try to see the Socrates of Xan- 
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thippe as he appeared before the final light of his memora- 
ble death shone back on his past career, illumined the un- 
seen depths of his character and softened into beauty and 
warmed into loveliness much that was harsh and repulsive. 

To begin with externals. Living as he did in the midst of 
the handsomest of the sons of men, Socrates was the ugliest 
of the sons of men. No face more famous; none better 
known ; not Alexander’s, not Cesar’s, not the numerous 
representations of the beautiful Antinous. In the most 
crowded gallery he is to be identified at a glance. “Who 
does not know. the bald pate with its fringe of bristly hair, 
the lobster eyes, the bridgeless nose, which tries to redeem 
its flatness by a superb development of nostril, the thickly 
padded mouth? Every lineament speaks of a coarse, pas- 
‘sionate, animal nature: and the standing comparison with 
Silenus does injustice not to Socrates but to Silenus — for 
the Silenus type is milder. Such an exceeding weight of 
ugliness in her husband was, beyond a doubt, a grievous 
burden to Xanthippe, and would be a burden to any mod- 
ern wife, despite our advanced views on the subject of male 
looks. Beauty was regarded among the Greeks, and for 
that matter among the Old Testament Hebrews likewise, as 
the only proper incitement of love; and the utilitarian argu- 
ment, which one of the admirers of Socrates put into the 
mouth of his hero, would find now, as it found then, but lit- 
tle response. The eyes might see.the better for protruding, 
the nostrils might smell the better for expanding freely, 
the mouth kiss the more lusciously for its cushioned am- 
plitude, but popular prejudice was, and still is, in favor of 
eyes that keep to their sockets; modest nostrils and small 
mouths. Nor was the ugliness of Socrates redeemed by 
any grace of carriage or comeliness of figure. Sturdy and 
vigorous enough he was, but protuberant of paunch and 
bandy-legged, and his gait seems to have been peculiarly 
absurd ; and as that gait is described in the Clouds by a word 
which is derived from an unknown water-fowl, we are left 
to imagine some ineffable extravagance of movement, some 
unutterable resultant of pride and awkwardness, such as 
many aquatic birds exhibit, when they disport themselves 
on land, 
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Nor did Socrates attempt to redeem his want of comeli 
ness by attention to his attire. He was always meanly 
clad ; indeed so meanly clad as to attract attention even in a 
city where the poorer classes were not to be distinguished 
in their dress from the slaves. And his shoelessness was 
proverbial, for in that part of Greece going barefoot in the 
streets was regarded as evincing either great poverty or 
great affectation. Simple in their tastes as the Athenians 
were, they had to draw a line somewhere, and they drew it 
there ; and as the modern French test of gentility is to be 
bien ganté et bien botté, so the ancient Athenians insisted 
that a gentleman should wear shoes out of doors. This 
Socrates rarely did, summer or winter, and thus provoked 
the wrath of the Greek St. Crispin, whoever he was, and 
brought Anytus, the leather-dresser, about his ears. But 
not to dwell too long on the mere outside of the ‘unwashen’ 
philosopher, as he was called, let us investigate some of 
his ways which were even worse than his looks. He was 
indeed an oddity beyond the risk of a parallel. His trances, 
for instance, made him appear not unfrequently little better 
than a lunatic, and a modern Xanthippe would have had 
him housed in an asylum for the insane without any 
further ado. At such times he could not have been an 
agreeable inmate, standing as he would for hours together 
staring at vacancy and meditating on the Self-Good, the 
Self-Beautiful and the Self-True. A husband with fits is 
not a comfortable companion ; but worse than occasional fits 
is chronic laziness. And work he would not except in some 
spasmodic way. He was an idler and lounger, a busybody 
in other men’s matters and strenuously negligent of his 
own ; so that Eupolis, the comic poet, reflected the common 
opinion of many a worthy Athenian, when he said: 

I hate him, too, that Socrates, that prating, jabbering beggar, 


So very thoughtful of all things else, 
But whence he shall get his bread te eat, neglecting altogether. 


What progress he made in the sculptor’s art we have 
no means of telling. The Three Graces are attributed to 


him on but doubtful authority at best; and it is un- 
likely that he ever handled a chisel after he got the mis- 
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sionary mania into his head. Now though the Greeks 
had a high and mighty way of looking down on all han- 
dicrafts, a way which they carried so far as to depreciate 
even their greatest artists, the Greek housewives were 
hardly indifferent to the idleness of their husbands, when 
they had a trade ; and Xanthippe, if indeed she was of a 
noble family, must have been much chagrined at finding 
that she had married not only an artisan, but one whom 
scarcely any stress of circumstance would force to work. 
How often may not Socrates have heard from the mouth of 
his disappointed and soured wife such wise saws as this: 


Unless you thresh and grind your corn, you shall not eat. 
Or this: 
A harbour from disaster is a handicraft. 


How he made his bread, no one knows. Any assistance. 
from outside sources is unlikely from the character of the 
man ; any considerable assistance is not to be admitted in 
view of his own declaration that he was steeped in fathom- 
less penury. Malicious tradition points to some operations 
in the brokerage business, by which he lost his patrimony ; 
and once in that way of speculation he may have acquired 
a fondness for it,as philosophers and divines have done 
since. True, it did not require much to keep soul and 
body together in Athens. When Archelaus of Macedon 
held out to Socrates considerable inducements to join his 
literary court-circle, Socrates is said to have repNied, ‘ Four 
measures of flour are sold at Athens for an obolus, and 
water is to be had for nothing.’ An obolus is three cents 
(gold), the measure mentioned (the chcenix) is a quart, 
which was the daily ration for a slave, so that two or.three 
oboli a day, (a sum which so many Athenians picked up 
for their attendance on the public courts) would have sup- 
ported a small family after a fashion. But according to 
the reported statement of Socrates at his trial, his float- 
ing capital only amounted to a mina or six hundred oboli, 
so that he could not have made both ends meet by ‘ sha- 
ving paper’ at thirty-six per cent., a high, but not unheard 
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of rate ; and even asa ‘ curbstone broker,’ he would hardly 
have been as successful as the man in Theophrastus, who 
asks twenty-five per cent. a day. 

In any case, his was a very shiftless life, and the fare 
exceedingly meagre; and then we must remember that 
Xanthippe was very often left alone to her dry victuals, 
while Socrates dined out’; and of course on such occasions 
she felt as bitterly as any modern wife would feel — and 
how bitterly modern wives feel is shown in various femi- 
nine deliverances against clubs. At the houses of the ele- 
gant acquaintances of Socrates, as for instance Crito’s, the 
rich Athenian dilettante in philosophy, the menu was not as 
simple as in the hovel of Socrates, and wine flowed freely. 
Now we do not doubt the temperance of Socrates, which 
rests on the most indisputable evidence; but when Socrates 
came home at never so little o’clock in the morning, what 
woman would not have suspected, what woman of classic 
antiquity would not have been envious? For the ladies of 
that time were given to drink ; it was one of the pet vices 
of their sex; and we need not stop to prove this by the. 
testimony of the ancients, especially as Young America is 
beginning to rival Old Greece in this regard, and New York 
milliners are said to drive a more thriving trade in liquors 
than in laces. So, then, to come in reeking with Chian wine, 
while his poor wife was condemned to drink water, was an 
insult which he only heightened by his praise of thin po- 
tations. 

Another trouble which Xanthippe had to encounter came 
from the friends and acquaintances of Socrates. Some of 
them were noisy and dissipated characters. So, for in- 
stance, that graceless scamp Alcibiades, who was an espe- 
cial eye-sore to her for more reasons than one, as we shall 
see. Then there was Apollodorus, surnamed the madman, 
who foamed and fumed at everything and everybody except 
Socrates. . Another was Cherephon, the Boswell of the 
Athenian Dr. Johnson. It was Cherephon that Aristo- 
phanes selected as the famulus of his Socrates; Cherephon 
‘the Bat,’ a fussy, meddling half-student, half-politician, 
another disagreeable character that Plato and Xenophon 
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have seen fit to gloze over. Then, if Xanthippe had any 
lingering aristocratic notions, it must have been exceed- 
ingly unpleasant to her to have Socrates bring in his especial 
pet, Simon the Cordwainer, who turned philosopher after 
his master’s death, and cobbled Socratic dialogues as he 
had never cobbled Socratic shoes. Xenophon was beyond 
a doubt an especial bore to the good woman, as he is to 
most people now-a-days, though scholars from silly weak- — 
ness are afraid to acknowledge it; and her dislike must 
have been very much enhanced by the political views of 
that insufferable prig ; for if it is not demonstrably certain, 
it is very likely, that Xanthippe’s politics were the re- 
verse of those of her husband’s friend, Xenophon, that de- 
generate, ungrateful son of Athens. Xanthippe as a wo- 
man, and as a woman of quick ‘feelings, was patriotic, and 
her patriotism, as it was female patriotism, consisting in 
adoring Athens and despising Sparta, she must have loathed 
Xenophon’s and, we are sorry to say it, Socrates’s coquetry 
with the principles of the Lacedaemonians. When Xeno- 
phon went on his filibustering expedition with the younger 
Cyrus, little word of cheer had she for him, and Xenophon 
in his turn was careful to record Xanthippe’s peculiar traits, 
not by way of revenge — Oh, no!—but in the service of 
the high nioralities. Of course we are aware that such an 
interest in politics as we have attributed to Xanthippe will 
seem an anachronism to those who have formed their con- 
ception of the life of Greek women from convenient man- 
uals. Politics, it is commonly supposed, were left to men 
and to a few ‘emancipated’ ladies, but as we may have 
occasion to see hereafter, the fashionable view is entire'y 
too narrow ; and to think that a woman of such an ardent 
temperament as was Xanthippe should have lived in and 
through such a time of revolution as the Peloponnesian war 
without canvassing matters which were life and death to 
the whole community, is simply absurd in the light of 
our recent experience. What Xanthippe’s view of Plato 
was, we cannot so easily conjecture. While his connection 
by blood with some of the principal actors in the Reign of 
Terror was not much in his favour, she probably looked 
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upon him as a simple youth addicted to poetry and senti- 
ment, and it is hard to tell whether Plato’s reticence with 
regard to Xanthippe is spiteful or not. But of all her vis- 
itors, or rather of all the visitors of her husband, Connos 
must have been the most exasperating. Socrates, it ap- 
pears, took into his crotchety head at an over-mature age 
to learn music and dancing, and for his instructor in the 
former art, he selected this Connos, a broken down maestro 
who had once enjoyed great celebrity as a composer, and 
was suffering at that time an almost equal celebrity as an 
idiot. With Cherephon in one corner of the little hut and 
Connos in another and Socrates in the middle of the room 
‘tuning his ancient pipes, the spouse of the philosopher 
must have had a hard time of it, and we cannot blame her 
very severely, if she vented» her spleen occasionally on poor 
little Lamprocles, her first-born. 

But now that we are on the chapter of the friends of Soc- 
rates, we must not omit to mention one breach of the minor 
morals of married life, with which Socrates is chargeable 
according to the accounts of his own admirers; and this 
leads us to the examination of a group of stories which may 
as. well be discussed here, once for all. Socrates —if the 
tradition is true —had a way of inviting friends to take 
pot-luck with him to the infinite chagrin of Xanthippe, who 
being, as we have established (by divination), of a genteel 
family, liked to keep upappearances. How she felt on such 
occasions may be gathered from the annoyance which she 
showed, when Socrates announced t6 her that he had invi- 
ted some of the capitalists of Athens toa little dinner ; and 
small comfort to her was it when he told her that if they 
were moderate men (gentlemen) they would put up with 
the fare; if they were trifling fellows (sons of Belial) it made 
no difference. Perfectly true and perfectly philosophical; 
but like so many things that are both true and philosoph- 
ical, perfectly unsatisfactory. Now if this was bad enough, 
what is to be said of his asking off-hand, such luxurious 
young fellows as Alcibiades to luncheon? But we doubt 
the story, and are half inclined at once to acquit Socrates 
of the bad habit attributed to him, and also Xanthippe of 
shrewish demeanor. 
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Let us submit our authorities to a little sifting. The 
first on the witness-stand is one Teles. Teles was a con-, 
temporary of Aristotle’s, and as he is not so very far re-’ 
moved from the times of Socrates himself, he ought to be 
tolerablé authority. We do not altogether like the cast of 
his features. He is evidently given to moralizing, and we 
distrust all such personages. But let us listen to his story 
first, and inquire into his character afterwards. The tale is 
told, and not very daintily, in an extract from his dialogue 
‘On Contentedness,’ which is preserved by one Jack 
Stubbs, who was born a few centuries too soon and chris- 
tened Johannes Stobeus. We will modernize it a little. 

Alcibiades was brought in one day by Socrates to break- 
fast or luncheon, or however we may best translate the 
manger sur le pouce of the Greek. Xanthippe came in and 
upset the table, and Teles implies that she did it purposely, 
end compliments Socrates on his refraining from loud out- 
cries and ejaculatory indignation. Upset thetable! Yes, 
but what sort of a table? It was a light frame-work, 
which they in nowise called a table, (tabula, plank) but a 
fourlegged thing (trapeza) little bigger than achair. Such 
‘fancy’ tables were theirs as we see snugly packed in 
nests in the corners of drawing-rooms, intended for timid 
gentlemen or careful dowagers, who do not desire to be 
scalded by their tea or greased by the butter of their bread. 
Such tables, we maintain from vast experience, are more 
easily knocked over than not. But long practice seems to 
have made the Athenians dexterous in the use of these 
abominable substitutes for the hospitable board; and acci- 
dent or no accident, Alcibiades was very much shocked. 
He got into a fit of the sulks and stayed there, the said 
sulks being manifested by burying himself in the folds 
of his cloak. Thus enveloped, he resisted the blandish- 
ments of Socrates, who picked up the breakfast things and 
bade his young friend fall to. ‘ Well, then,’ said Socra- 
tes, ‘let us be off. Xanthippe is in one of her bad hu- 
mors, and she will be for bespattering us with her oryrheg- 
mia.” Oxyrhegmia! it is a dreadful word — it is worse 
than Miss Evans’s Diamastigosis. It sounds badly enough 
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in Greek and even worse in English, and means that Xan- 
ethippe’s temper had soured on her stomach, and that she 
was about to give them the benefit of her indigestion. 
O! Teles, if thou speakest truly, Socrates deserved an- 
other drench of foul water over that bald pate of*his and 
a volume of thunder in addition to the rain. Oxyrhegmia 
indeed! So the two companions went off and had a good 
.time somewhere else, leaving Madame Xanthippe to take 
whatever stomachic was most in vogue among the Athen- 
ian ladies of that day. A few days afterwards Socrates 
was breakfasting with Alcibiades. A game hen flew on 
the table while they were at this social meal and upset 
their dish — (oysters on the half shell, for aught we know). 
Socrates mimicked Alcibiades, enveloped himself in his 
cloak and refused to be comforted. Thereupon ensues an 
unsavory comparison between Xanthippe‘on the one hand 
and a crazy hen and mad sow on the other —a compari- 
son, we must admit, very much in the Socratic vein. 

Now before we pass over to another version of the same 
story, let us fulfil our threat of examining a little more 
closely into the credibility of our witness Teles. If there 
is anything famous in the later reiictionary movements at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, it is the jaunty death 
of Theramenes. This shifty gentleman, when his last 
shift had been shifted, and his enemy and colleague Crit- 
ias had brought him to a full stop, jerked out the heeltap 
of his hemlock negus on the floor, in imitation of the 
practice of the jolly topers of his time, and said as if 
pledging a favorite, ‘Here’s to my sweetheart, Critias ;’ 
or as Grote has translated it in utter pointlessness, ‘ Let 
this be for the gentle Kritias.’ Such bravado will be 
judged according to the temperament of the reader. Some 
will admire, some condemn.* But all will admit that 
it would have been out of keeping with the serious sere- 
nity of Socrates in his dying hour, to make use of a sec- 
ond-hand triviality of this sort, and yet Teles quietly 





*Toute plaisanterie dans un homme mourant est hors de sa place; si elle 
roule sur de certains chapitres, elle est funeste. C’est une extréme misére que 
de donner 4 ses dépens 4 ceux que!’ on laisse le plaisir d’un bon mot.—La Bruyére. 
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dovetails the celebrated story of Theramenes, as told by 
Xenophon, into the immortal description in the Phaedo, 
substitutes Socrates for Theramenes, Alcibiades for Cri- 
tias, and virtually palms off ‘the whole on Plato. And 
this is a specimen of our best authorities. 

Here is Plutarch’s version of the table story: ‘One day 
Socrates returning from the palaestra took Euthydemus 
with him [to dinner]. Xanthippe rushed at him in a tow- 
ering passion, broke out into abuse and finally upset the 
table. Euthydemus arose and feeling quite aggrieved was 
going away. Tut! tut! said Socrates, why at your house 
a hen flew in and did the very same thing and I was not 
provoked!’ This illustrates the way in which the philo- 
sophic gossips of antiquity allowed themselves to modify 
traditions in order to suit their momentary ends. In this 
version by Plutarch, instead of Alcibiades we have Euthy- 
demus, and the dramatic features are entirely effaced ; but 
that matters little to the narrator so long as the moral is 
preserved. The substantial truth is there. Who cares 
about the circumstantial falsehood? And so in another 
place another philosopher is brought in, and another table 
upset, in order to show how placidly such domestic. troubles 
are to be received. Pittacus is the hero this time, and the 
wife of Pittacus the heroine; only the remark of Pittacus 
is more dignified as befits his rank: ‘ Hach of us has his 
evil: happy the man who has mine.’ From another source 
it appears that Pittacus like Socrates had a wife who hen- 
pecked him furiously ; and in connection with our theory in 
regard to Xanthippe, it is deserving of note that her more 
aristocratic origin is stated as the cause. We leave to 
others the rapid induction that, in antiquity, wives of gentle 
birth played the shrew when married to men of humbler 
extraction, and used to upset tables when their husbands 
invited friends to dinner; but certainly the story seems to 
be a stock one, and we incline to think that the names of 
Socrates and Xanthippe have been written in to fill up the 
parts. Among the recent curious applications of the pho- 
tographic art is that of representing two celebrities in gro- 
tesque and unlikely combinations. The bodies are taken 
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from hired posture-makers, the heads put in from other 
photographs. In such anecdotes as these this modern ras- 
cality is anticipated. 

As this group of stories may be called the table stories, 
so the next may be entitled the cloak stories. The himation, 
the upper garment, or, as it is commonly translated, the 
cloak, of the Greeks, was an epicene article of attire, being 
in fact a large blanket-shawl ; and hence by way of joke it 
was often said that such and such a couple were.tvo poor or 
too stingy to have more than one himation between them. 
Who first started the notable jest it is impossible at: this 
distance of time to discover, just as it is impossible to tell 
whose refined wit originated the conception of the man 
who lies abed while his solitary shirt is in the wash. 
Among the figures made to fit this story, are Phocion and 
his wife. Phocion was famous for his virtue and his pov- 
erty, and of course the anecdote-pilferers of antiquity cast 
lots upon his raiment. Allian, a wretched and untrust- 
worthy scribbler, devotes a chapter of his Varia Historia to 
‘the commemoration of this community of goods between 
Phocion and his wife, and waxes eloquent on the subject 
somewhat after the following strain: ‘ Was it not, quoth 
he, great sobermindedness in Phocion’s wife to wear Pho- 
cion’s cloak? She did not want acorn-colored silk, she did 
not want a Lyons brocade, she did not want a Garibaldi jack- 
et, she did not want a circular cape, she did not want a net 
for her hair, she did not want a chignon for her head, she 
did not want this and she did not want that, but she wore 
her sobermindedness next to her skin and over that she put 
on just what she had.’ In glaring contrast to this model 
of female sobermindedness is lugged forth Xanthippe the 
wife of Socrates, who would not put on her husband’s cloak 
and go to the show in that rig, and so brought on herself 
the famous rebuke, ‘Aha!’ said Socrates, ‘so you are going 
out not to see but to be seen.’ This pat antithesis, which 
we have no doubt was invented by Cain or Lamech or who- 
ever first had a dressed wife, is dished up to us again by 
the aforementioned Johannes Stobaeus in a slightly differ- 
ent platter. Here Xanthippe is represented as going out 
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in full dress, and nothing is said of her refusal to wear So- 
crates’s cloak, which indeed would nothaveconstituted avery 
_ sumptuous outfit. True, we read that on one occasion the 
unwashen philosopher bathed himself and put on pumps to 
go to a grand dinner, but his ordinary attire was so shabby 
that his crackbrained friend Apollodorus sent him a hand- 
some himation to die in; and if Xanthippe wanted to go 
out in holiday dress, she would have done better to borrow 
a wrapper from some neighbor rather than from her hus- 
band. This story of the vicarious himation was still further 
bolstered up by another tale that Xanthippe assaulted So- 
crates in the market place and stripped off his cloak, which 
violent proceeding was of course attributed to her rage at 
being baulked in her gadabout propensities, in consequence 
of Socrates’s appropriation of the sole himation of their house 
and home. But the final touch is given by Marcus Aure- 
lius, who in one of his dolorous preachments exhorts him- 
self to remember how Socrates behaved on one occasion, 
when Xanthippe having sallied forth with his himation, the 
philosopher donned a sheepskin coverlet, and what he said 
to his friends, when they retreated in confusion at the sight 
of him arrayed in such toggery. We wish that Marcus 
had had the goodness to tell us, who do not know, instead 
of the superfluousness of reminding his tiresome self, who 
did know; and he would fain have done so, as these self-com- 
munings were intended for the public eye, but probably his 
Xanthippe, Faustina, did not give him time to finish the 
memorandum, and we must content ourselves with remark- 
ing that, if there is any truth in the anecdote, the stupefac- 
tion of the philosopher’s friends shows that this was no 
ordinary transaction. 

The same idle spirit of invention that divided Socrates’ 
cloak, multiplied his wives ; and according to a favorite tra- 
dition, which we find repeated over and over again in the 
gravest authors, Socrates was twice married. The name 
of his imaginary wife was Myrto, a granddaughter of Aris- 
tides, and the match was made in view of the eternal fit- 
ness of things. What better wife for the poor and virtuous 
philosopher than the descendant of the poor and virtuous 
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nobleman? According to some, this Myrto was the prede- 
cessor of Xanthippe; but the majority heightened the fun 
by sealing another wife to Socrates, after he had married 
Xanthippe, and by representing the two women as engaged 
in an internecine feud for the possession of thé ugliest man 
in Athens. The fable of the two simultaneous wives runs 
counter to the character of Socrates as well as to the laws 
of Athens, and is discredited by the silence of the serious 
friends and the comic enemies of Socrates. It was suffi- 
ciently refuted in antiquity, but refuted only to be revived 
again. But it was not necessary to invent a rival wife in 
order to account for the shrewishness of Xanthippe’s tem- 
per on the ground of jealousy. There was enough in the 
relations ot Socrates to other persons, to wound the feelings 
ofa wite. In their estimate of the life of the sexes in an- 
tiquity, modern scholars have too generally been contented 
to accept the creed of the husband, and to take for granted 
the unquestioning adherence of the wife to such brutal con- 
fessiuns of taith as we find in the notorious speech against 
Neaera: ‘ We have mistresses (hetere) for the sake of 
pleasure, concubines for the daily attendance on our per- 
sons, wives for the sake of legitimate children, and of 
having a taithful guardian of our households.’ Such was 
substantially the view of Socrates himself as announced - 
to his sun Lamprocles. ‘Streets and houses are full of 
jilles de joie. The wife is made a wife in order to be made - 
a mother.’ Soon another occasion Socrates defends him- 
selt tor his endurance of Xanthippe by comparing her with 
geese. Geese hiss but they lay eggs: Xanthippe scolds 
but she bears children. But we doubt, and think we have 
good reason to doubt, whether the lite of the married woman 
was depressed to the dead level of this degrading doctrine. 
Much, very much, that is regarded as characteristic of the 
position of woman of antiquity, is characteristic only of the 
peculiar views of this poet or that philosopher. Comedy 
in all its torms was compused for men, and sv the testumony 
of the cumic poets must be almost wholly excluded. What 
views of the life of woman in this our day would posterity 
take, if that lite were to be seen only through the subacco 
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smoke and alcoholic fumes of the club-room? What would 
become of our elevation, our purity, our thorough appreci- 
ation of the capacities and excellences of the female char- 
_ acter, on all which this age of progress prides itself? Gross 
as was male antiquity, modern men are‘hardly behind- 
hand in this respect, when woman’s influence is even tem- 
porarily withdrawn. For a genuine appreciation of that, 
which underlay the family life of Greece as it must under- 
lie any stable form of family life, we must betake ourselves 
. to the domain of’ serious Greek poetry, in which there are ° 
images of Greek. women pure, noble and loving. We 
must penetrate the recesses of Greek literature, to divine 
the subtle perfume of their domestic altars. 

Men may construe God’s ordinance as they please; they 
may take the sensual view of marriage, unfortunately too 
common in modern timgs; they may take the political 
view, which was current in antiquity, and regard wedlock 
as a loveless bond contracted for the purpose of adding 
items to the census. But such is God’s blessing on what 
he’ himself has ordained, that the necessary community of 
life leads, as it has led throughoyt all time, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, to earnest and ardent affection. 


Consuetudo concinnat amorem. 


On general principles then, we do not doubt that Xan- 
thippe loved Socrates, and that she was deeply wounded by 
his neglect, Even if guilty of no actual infidelity, he used 
to keep very suspicious company, and Theodoté was scarcely 
the only lady of high-priced complaisance, that he visited. 
But it was not from her own sex that Xanthippe had to fear 
the most serious rivalry. For Socrates, as for a large pro- 
portion of his countrymen, all that we call ‘romance’ in 
love found its expression in admiration of the beautiful 
youth rather than of the beautiful maiden ; and while we 
give full credence to all that has been said in championship 
of his purity, we must not overlook the fact that a certain 
degree of scandal attached itself to some of his personal re- 
lations. It was but natural then that the fierce jealousy 
of Xanthippe’s ardent nature should have been directed 
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against an Alcibiades rather than against a Myrto or a 
Theodoté ; and we are not surprised at reading in more 
than one author that when Alcibiades sent to Socrates a 
cake (as one should say a box of bonbons), Xanthippe with 
true womanly indignation trod under feet this token of af- 
fection — whereupon Socrates, ‘ Well,’ quoth he, ‘you 
won’t have any neither’ —a style of wit not at all above 
the capacity of a modern nursery maid, and like so many 
mots of antiquity utterly unworthy of record. Not incon- 
sistent with this outburst of jealousy, is the story that on, 
one occasicn Alcibiades sent Socrates magnificent presents, 
the acceptance of which was urged by Xanthippe and de- 
clined by Socrates ; but as Alcibiades was ostentatious in 
his offer, there may have been as much spite in her con- 
duct then as before. And moreover the same story, mutatis 
mutandis, is told of everybody. . 

But this whole question of jealousy leads us to a graver 
and deeper consideration of the want of inner harmony be- 
tween the husband and the wife. We waive the difference 
of age; it was a difference of which the Greeks thought 
favorably. We waive the difference of birth, which may 
be a mere fancy. We waive the oddities and eccentricities 
of Socrates, his poverty, his laziness, his neglect. All these 
do not render impossible a comfortable conjugal codpera- 
tion. But it is evident that Socrates and Xanthippe were 
not what is called a happy couple; and we think that the 
cause is to.be sought in the fact that their natural tempers 
were so much alike. It was not without a certain insight 
into character that Cato the Elder called Socrates a violent 
man and a revolutionist ; and a remarkable witness, Aris- 
toxenus, says that his sensuality was vehement, that he was 
ill bred, ignorant, unpolished, easily provoked ; naturally 
rough-tempered, and whenever fired by passion guilty of 
every impropriety. In this portrait we should hardly re- 
cognize the secular saint of Plato and Xenophon, but if we 
take it as a representation of his natural disposition, we 
can find every lineament of it in his face and not a few 
traces of it in his conduct. It is not likely that Xanthippe 
always found her husband as cool as he was after his memor- 
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able shower-bath, and when‘the moral restraint of company 
was removed there may have been some very unphilosophi- 
cal scenes. Famous is the story, to which we have already 

adverted, that when Xanthippe tore off his cloak in the 
market place, his friends advised him to administer manual 
correction. His reply was characteristic: ‘Yes,’ said he, 
‘so that the bystanders may cry, while we are at fisticufis, 
Well done! Socrates. Well done! Xanthippe.’ (Go it, 
Socrates! Goit, Xanthippe!) In this answer there is shown 
an evident repugnance to washing foul Hnen in public; but 
whether he would not have done it at home, is another 
question. But we have no quarrel with the traditional 
representation of Socrates, and we are perfectly willing to 
believe the womderful stories which are told of his patient 
endurance of the personal violence that he brought upon 
himself by his rude and searching style of debate. The 
passionate nature, which was unfettered in the case of Xan- 
thippe, was kept down in Socrates by a rigid self-control ; 
but theself-control of an ardent disposition almost always de- 
generates into hardness,and Xanthippe’s unruly member can 
hardly have been a severer scourge than the bridled tongue 
of Socrates. Xanthippe’s tongue may be compared-with the 
motherly slipper, which the Greek matron used in the same 
way as her modern sister. Its blows were rapid, nervous, ru- 
befacient but not really dangerous. The cuts which Socrates 
gave often went to the bone. Repression is not amiable of 


itself; and the virtue of Socratés was not the result of the | 


transforming process of a Christian faith, which works by 
love and turns human passion into its proper channel — 
does not try to dam it up, does not try to drain it dry. 
Now this constant self-control, which must have been more 
or less evident as it was more or less conscious, must have 
chafed Xanthippe even worse than an occasional outbreak. 
There is nothing more irritating to a violent temper than 
coolness in an antagonist, and especially coolpess in one 
who ought to be angry ; just as we feel a peculiar provoca- 
tion at dexterity and grace in an otherwise awkward per- 
son. Hf Socrates had thrown the basin at Xanthippe’s head 


when she drenched him with foul water, she would not have ~ 
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scolded him half so furiously, nor should we have been en- 
tertained with his famous remark, ‘I expected the thunder 
after the rain.’ The self-restraint for which Socrates was 
so distinguished, and ‘which was to the Greek what humil- 
ity is to the Christian, the essence of virtue, was to be at- 
tained on Socratic principles by an intellectual process, and 
his own life was an exemplification of his doctrine that 
‘Virtue is Knowledge.’ It was perhaps as fair fruit as 
such principles could produce, but as compared with the fruit 
of the Spirit, it is utterly insipid. ‘The fruit of the Spirit 
is love,’ and from that, as from a sweet fountain, flow 

‘ joy, peace, long- alien, gentleness, goodness (kindness), 
faith, meekness, temperance (self-control).’ The heathen 
whitosophet revérnin the order of nature, which is the order 
of God, and there is little trace of love. Compare, if you 
have the courage to undergo the tedium of the contrast, the 
glowing eulogy of the Christian Agapé in St. Paul with the 
Socratic views of love and friendship as they are faithfully 
presented in that weary, weary second book of the Memora- 
bilia, and you will say with a German scholar that even 
regarding the inspired writings as human compositions, 
those eight short verses are worth a thousand times as much 
as all thebs tedious and tasteless, shallow and frigid ratio- 
cinations, in which ‘the offices of love are weighed in the 
gofd-balances of utility,’ and in which friends and brothers 
“are compared by Socrates with horses and dogs, just as 
he had elsewhere compared his wife with geese. 

That his views on all this class of subjects were revolt- 
ing to the correct instinct of the Athenians, is evident 
from the elaborate defence into which his apologist Xeno- 
phon enters against the common .opinion, that Socrates 
taught his pupils, in the pursuit of the ‘ knowledge that 
puffeth up,’ to heap contumely on their parents; and of 
all the scenes in the Clouds, the deepest and most abiding 
impression seems to have been made by the closing act in 
which the’enlightened disciple of Socrates beats his father 
and proves to the old man by highly Socratic arguments, 
that he is perfectly right so to do. Strepsiades, the fath- 
er, beat his son, when that son was a boy, with a view to 
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.his betterment. Phidippides, the son, only returned the 
compliment with the same due regard to the moral im- 
provement of his father. There was good will in the one 
case as in the other. Phidippides was a child when his 
father beat him. Strepsiades was a child when his son 
beat him (for are not ‘old men twice children?’). Then 
the legislation was partial, for it was the fathers, and not the 
sons, that made the law against father-whipping ; and the 
basis of the new law ought to be ‘ Universal Amnesty and 
Impartial Flagellation.’ And finally, with a genuine So- 
cratic stroke, the learned flogger defends. his position by 
the analogy of cocks, which punish their paternal roosters 
without any regard to the claims of blood. Is this indeed | 
a baseless caricature, or is it not rather a legitimate conse- 
quence of the doctrine which, resolves morality into intel- 
lectuality ? ’ 

From the preceding exhibit it is tolerably evident, we 
think, that Socrates could not have been what we should 
call in modern times a loving husband. Indeed much love 
could not be expected from the connection, if he really 
formed it for the purpose alleged in the Symposiwm of Xen- 
ophon. In this dialogue, Socrates is represented as main- 
_ taining that woman’s nature is not inferior in quality to 
man’s, but lacks only judgment and strength ; and hence 
every married man is to train his wife in whatsoever he 
may want her to know. Here Antisthenes puts in a home 
thrust: Why doyou not train Xanthippe, the most shrewish 
woman in the world — nay, in Antisthenes’s humble opin- 
ion, the most shrewish of all women that have ever been, 
or ever will be?. Socrates replies that he married her as 
those who wish to become horsemen choose not gentle 
but mettlesome horses, thinking that if they can manage 
them they can manage all. And so he thought that if he 
could endure her, he could easily get on with anybody. It 
will be observed that this is no reply to the question of 
Antisthenes, unless we are to suppose that Socrates prefer- 
red training himself to training his wife, and so accounted 
for the conjugal supremacy of the dun-mare, if we may trans- 
late Xanthippe’s name. But what is here evidently meant 
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as an evasive jest, is gravely inserted as an historical fact 

in the biography of Socrates by Diogenes of Laerte ; and 

this supposed conduct of Socrates was imitated by a. 
Christian lady ‘ who desired St. Athanasius to procure for 

her out of the widows fed from the ecclesiastical corban 

an old woman, morose, peevish, and impatient, that she 

might by the society of so ungentle a person have: often 

occasion to exercise her patience, her forgiveness and char- 

ity.’ Modern husbands often allege in jest a thousand ab- 

surd reasons for their choice of a help-meet, and no one is 

ridiculous enough to believe them ; but let an ancient hus- 

band assert in fun that he selected his wife as a moral dy- 

namometer, or as we should say, as a ‘means of grace,’ 

and straightway the declaration is recorded, commented 

on and haply followed. To cite but one objection: is it at 

all likely, in, view of the s®cluded life of the Athenian 

maideng of the period, that Xanthippe should have ac-- 
quired before her marriage a reputation like that of Kate 

the Curst of Shakespearian memory ? 

Xanthippe’s worst fault was her scolding propensity, 
and this it would be futile to deny. But her high tem- 
per found its vent chiefly in words, and we discredit the 
stories about the table-turning and the cloak-pulling. 
She was a good mother, and Lamprocles, her eldest, can 
bring nothing against her in the way of deeds. His fath- 
er, as reported by Xenophon, expostulates with the lad 
about his unfilial bearing, and gives hima long and dis- 
mal catechetical lecture about the obligations of children 
to parents. Lamprocles grants that shé had been a good 
mother to him, tltat she did not kick him, that she did not 
bite him ; but to him her tongue was worse than her teeth, 
her bark than her bite. ‘ Anywhere, anywhere out of the 
world,’ rather than endure that tongue-lashing, thinks 
Lamprocles ; and at the end, instead of yielding gracefully 
to his father’s advice, he observes a moody silence. A 
passage of Seneca mentions among the troubles of Socra- 
tes his children —liberos indociles et matri quam patri si- 
miliores ; but to our mind Lamprocles does not seem so 
very much to blame ; and at all events, it is hard measure 
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to judge poor little Sophroniscus and Menexenus by Lam- 
procles’s fit of the sulks. 

The passionate temper of Xanthippe was as vehement 
in grief as in anger, and when the time of her husband’s 
execution came, all the floodgates of emotion were opened. 
Plato observes a singular reticence with regard to Xan- 
thippe,eand it is curious to note that when forced to speak 
of her, he speaks as cautiously as if she were an-avalanche 
that an imprudent cry might bring about his head — 


Und willst Du die schlafende Lowin nicht wecken, 
So wandle still durch die Strasse der Schrecken. 


Pheedo says that when the friends of Socrates entered 
the jail they found Xanthippe—‘ for you know her ’—with 
the baby in her arms and sitting by her husband. There 
is a world of meaning in that little parenthesis — ‘ for 
you know her ’—as it reads in the Greek. ‘ As you know 
her, it is needless for me to say more; if you did not know 
her, it would be useless for me to attempt a description.’ 
When she commenced the usual feminine lamentations, 
‘ Ah, Socrates! this is the last time that your friends will 
speak to you and you to them,’ her husband, wishing to put 
an end to the painfrl scene, cast a glance at Crito, and said— 
‘What did he say? Positively as if-to keep up the mystery, 
the manuscripts vary in two of the four important words 
he said, The tense and the pronoun make the subtle dif- ° 
ference between harshness and gentleness, which in Eng- 
lish would bé expressed by the tone of the voice. Was it, 
‘Crito, let my wife be taken home,’ or was it, ‘ Crito, 
heme with this woman’? So poor Xanthippe went 
home under a guard of Crito’s servants, crying aloud 
and beating her breast as she went. In after years, if she 
appears at all, she appears only as a witness of her husband’s 
serenity of countenance and temper during the political 
troubles of Athens ; and no doubt she discovered other vir- 
tues innumerable in her good old man, after he had passed 
away. Implacable posterity has found none in her, and 
tradition keeps her ever fretting, ever scolding, upsetting 
tables, emptying basins, and gadding about with her hus- 
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Art. VIII.—1. History of the Hartford Convention. By 


2. 


band’s cloak on, in that, Hades of disreputables, into which 
we have endeavored to throw a few gleams of light with a 
consciousness of certain and perhaps deserved failure. 





Theodore Dwight, Secretary of the Convention. New 


York: N. & J. White; Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 
1833. 


State Papers on Nullification. Published by order of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. 1833. 


. ‘ Declaration of Independence of South Carolina, done in 


Convention, December 24th, 1860.’ Printed in the Political 
History of the United States during the Great Rebellion. 
By Edward McPherson, Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives of: the United States. , Published by Philip & 


Solomons, Washington, D. C., and D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 1864. 


. Message of Jefferson Davis to the Congress of the so-called 


Confederate States, April 29th, 1861. Printed in the Re- 
bellion Record, edited by Frank Moore. Published by 
G. P. Putnam, New York. 1861. 


. The Origin of*the Late War. By George Lunt. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


There are no facts in the experience of a Government 


more deserving of thorough investigation by the student 
of ‘political history, than those which relate to periods of 
popular discontents, from which no government of any con- 
siderable antiquity has ever enjoyed immunity. 


It is from the study of the history of such periods that ~ 


we learn the defects of a system of government, or discover 
the impolicy with which it has been administered. Al- 
though in times of peace and quiet the causes which pro- 
duce discontent may be actively at work, yet they are often 
so remote as to escape the attention of contemporaneous 
statesmen; or, if detected and explained, their operations are 
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so intermingled with the general and prosperous current of 
public affairs, that it is difficult to persuade those who ad- 
minister the Government of their importance, or of the 
dangers with which they are fraught. 

But when popular discontents come, and events happen 
which interfere with and disturb the harmonious codpera- 
tion of the Government and the people, the existence and 
effects of influential disturbing causes are no longer doubt- 
ful, and an investigation of their origin and progress is de- 
manded by the exigencies which are created. 

But, important as is an accurate knowledge of the causes 
of an existing discontent by the Government, that it may 
devise a permanent remedy, yet experience has shown that 
this knowledge is rarely attained during the continuance of 
the discontent. Indeed it is doubtful if any instance can be 
adduced from history, of a discontent culminating in 
actual conflict, which the Government at the time attribut- 
ed to the real causes. The explanation of this is to be 
sought in the fallibility of those who administer the Gov- 
ernment, and in the complicated circumstances connected 
with the origin and development of the causes themselves. 

In a large majority of instances, the formidable discon- 
tents which have arisen in civilized communities have had 
their origin in systematic oppression of the people by the 
Government, or in the destruction of those securities against 
future oppression which the people have acquired, and 
often, through desperate struggles, and for the preservation 
of which they are animated with the greatest jealousy and 
zeal. Although in the progress of discontents other causes 
have frequently supervened, and sometimes partizan or 
moral and religious forces, yet they have served in each in- 
stance only to accelerate and give intensity to, rather than 
retard the progress of, the great primary causes. 

In-the instances of discontent which have resulted from 
measures of Government either indiscriminately oppressive 
of all the great interests of the people or subversive of their 
securities, the connection between cause and effect would 
seem to be too plain to admit of any doubt. Yet in ‘these: 
instances, when the measures of the Government have not 
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been adopted for the tyrannical and wicked purpose of op- 
pressing the people, those in authority have rarely com- 
prehended, and more seldom acknowledged at the time, the 
real origin of the dissatisfaction. In the adoption of the 
ebnoxious measures they have been governed by erroneous 
views of their relations to the people, and have proceeded 
upon the assumption, that their paramount duty was to 
maintain and strengthen the prerogatives of government, 
and that the interests of the people should always be sub- 
ordinate to any policy which they might deem expedient 
for this purpose. Their plea has invariably been the ex- 
igencies of the State. They have consequently treated as 
groundless all complaints of the people which have followed 
upon the adoption of their measures, and attributed their 
inevitable discontents to the prevalence of a spirit of insub- 
ordination and sedition. It has been only when the discon- 
tents have become so formidable as:to cause serious alarm, 
that they have been led to an impartial consideration of 
the real causes, which they have often comprehended and 
acknowledged too late to prevent the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. ‘ 

In the more frequent instances of discontent which have 
resulted from measures of government oppressive of a por- 
tion only of the great interests of the people, or endanger- 
ing their securities, the investigation of the causes is often, 
at the time, a more difficult and complicated task. The 
oppressive measures may have been adopted by those who 
administered the Government, from the best of motives, and 
with asincere desire to subserve the highest interests of the 
people. Their authors may have been insensibly under the 
undue influence of the important interests which their 
measures tended to promote to the prejudice of the rest, 
and have deemed the policy they had adopted necessary for 
their successful operation, without sufficiently weighing the 
effect upon other interests ; or they may have acted with- 
out a knowledge of the requirements of such other inter- 
ests, especially when those interests have been local and 
remote from the seat of Government, or not ably repre- 
sented in its administration. 
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The complaints of the people representing such oppressed 
interests have been addressed not only to the administra- 
tors of Government, but to the people representing the 
favored interests, whose opinions would be naturally and 
strongly in support of the measures complained of, and who 
have invariably coéperated with the Government to sustain 
and vindicate its policy upon the most plausible pretexts. 
The Government in these instances has had the numerical 
and moral strength of a large party of the people deeply 
interested in the support of its measures. Partizan and 
local feelings have been strongly enlisted in their favor and 
added intensity to the discontent, which, when not allayed 
by a repeal of the obnoxious measures, has invariably re- _ 
sulted in most bitter and sanguinary conflicts. 

That measures of government thus generally constitute 
the primary cause of popular discontents, not only experi- 
ence, but a knowledge of the nature of mankind furnishes 
abundant proof. It is difficult to conceive of a discontent 
pervading large and.intelligent classes of peop le, or entire 
communities, and resulting in forcible resistance to the au- 
thorities, which did not have its origin in the conduct of 
the Government. The people, unless actuated by the be- 
lief that systematic measures of Government are unjust and 
oppressive of their interests, or subversive of their just se- 
curities, can have no adequate motive for making the vast 
sacrifices, and incurring the tremendous responsibilities, 
which a resistance to the Government necessarily involves. 
Every interest of the people is on the side of peace and tran- 
quillity. When the conduct of the Government is sub- 
stantially just, the tendency in the people is to an affection 
for it. They have lived under and enjoyed its protection, 
and have learned to conform their opinions, habits, and 
modes of thought to its requirements. Even when the 
form of the Government is arbitrary, the people become ac- ° 
customed to its rule, and endure occasional oppression not 
only without complaint, but without alienating their feel- 
ings of attachment to it. In the words of the American 
Declaration of Independence ‘ All experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
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sufferable than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed.’ 

But, while it is true that the primary causes of great pop- 
ular discontents are to be sought in oppressive or dangerous 
‘measures of Government, yet experience has proved that in 
the progress of the discontents, the people often act without 
reasonable prudence or discretion. It rarely happens that 
they are wise in their modes of seeking redress, or judicious 
in the extent of their demands. They feel that their im- 
portant interests are disregarded, or their securities imper- 
illed, often without comprehending fully the most expedient 
remedy. The strongest passions are aroused. The people 
are inflamed by mutual contact, and not infrequently act 
with reckless impetuosity, and rush madly into the greatest 
dangers, from which they cannot reasonably hope for a suc- 
cessful issue. 

It is our purpose in this article to make an inquiry into 
the primary causes of the three great discontents which 
have existed in this Country since the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution ;— the discontent of New England in the 
war of 1812; the discontent of South Carolina in 1832; 
and the discontent which pervaded the Southern States in 
1860 ; and to show the modes of redress, and the nature 
of the interposition proposed or adopted, in each instance, 
by the disaffected, against the authorities of the United 
States. 

In this inquiry we propose: to confine ourselves princi- 
pally to the evidence furnished in each instance by the au- 
thoritative statements and declarations of the disaffected. 
This is proposed, not that it is the only evidence upon the 
subject, or that it is conclusive ; but because it is evidence 
which is important and in its nature unmistakeable, and 
because it has not generally received that consideration to 
which we believe it is entitled in discussion of the causes 
of discontents. The evidence is important. For if griev- 
ances exist, those who suffer, or deem their important in- 
terests endangered by them, are best capable of judging of 
their nature, and have the strongest motives for tracing 
their antecedents. Besides, history teaches that the causes 
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to which discontented communities have at the time ar- 
tributed their dissatisfactions, have been generally determ- 
ined by the calm and dispassionate judgment of posterity 
to be the correct ones. The importance of this evidence in 
our own experience will be more manifest, if itshall appear 
upon investigation, as we think it will, that in the several 
discontents to which we have referred, occurring at differ- 
ent periods, pervading the people of different sections, and 
,arising under different circumstances, the discontented in 
each instance attributed their grievances to the same gen- 
eral primary causes; and if it shall also appear that the 
causes stated have beeq adequate to produce the results, 
ahd.that, under our system of Government as organized 
by the Constitution, there has been opportunity for their 
operations. 

The primary causes of all ‘our discontents, according to 
the concurrent testimony of the disaffected at the different 
periods, are to be sought jn attempts, or apprehended at- 
tempts, by the majority of the aggregate people of the 
country representing the great interests of a section, or by 
a combination of the people representing the great interests 
of different sections, to subordinate to their requirements, 
through measures of the General Government, the people 
representing the interests of the weaker sections. It re- 
quires no argument to prove that, in a country with such 
a variety of great interests, geographically separated, as 
exist m the United States, the danger of such attempts is 
always imminent, unless such effectual checks are provided 
in the organism of the Government itself, as to preclude 
the reasonable probability of their being successful. 

In the Constitution careful provisions were made with a 
view to prevent the exercise of such power. ‘The authority 
of the Federal Government which it created, was expressly 
limited, its power distributed among different departments, 
and in one branch of the Legislative Department, the Sen- 
ate, an equal representation was given to all the States ; so 
that no law could be enacted without the concurrence of a 
majority of the States. In addition to the security to mi- 
nority interests, which these protective provisions in the 
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organism of the Government would give, it was believed 
‘ that the fact that the several communities of each great 
section were to retain their political organizations, through 
which they could easily combine to resist encroachments 
upon their rights, or the rights and liberties of their peo- 
ple, would tend strongly to discourage partial legislation 
by the Federal Government. 

These securities were provided in accordance with the re- 
quirements which it was supposed the circumstances of the 
country at the time demanded. The only sections then 
peopled were the Eastern and Southern, and between the 
interests of these sections, the Canstitution established a 
balance of power which it was deemed would afford to each 
ample protection. 

But such was the wonderful development of the country, 
that within twenty-five years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, five new States were admitted into the Union, one 
by the separation of Vermont from New York, and four from 
the recently settled territories of the West and South-West. 
The admission of these States, and their consequent repre- 
sentation in the Federal Government, materially changed 
the balance of power of the different interests, as the inter- 
ests of a majority of the States and people admitted were 
largely identified with the interests of the South. 

With their admission sprang up jealousies in the East- 
ern section, as the Southern and Western States had the 
power to control the legislation of the Federal Govertment. 

Opportunities for the exhibition of this feeling of jealousy 
were afforded in the circumstances and policies which pre- 
ceded, and culminated in, the war with England in 1812. 
The predominant interest of the Eastern States at that time 
was commerce, and that of the Southern and Western States 
agriculture. The Embargo Act, which went into operation 
in 1808, and the Non-intercourse Act passed in 1809 in re_ 
taliation for the restriction imposed upon our commerce 
by France, in the adoption of the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, and by Great Britain in the adoption of the British 
Orders in Council, operated most injuriously upon our com- 
merce; and the commercial States looked forward to a war 
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with England, which it was believed must result, as ruin- 
ous to the interests and destructive of the prosperity of their 
section. So strong was the feeling excited against the re- 
strictive policy of the Federal Government, that, although 
the war with England which followed was declared for the 
purpose of preventing foreign interference with our com- 
merce, and for the protection of our seamen, yet it met with 
a spirit of the most determined opposition from the com- 
mercial States. 

The feeling of opposition to the war in the commercial 
States increased with the progress of the struggle, and the 
adoption of the measures which were deemed by the Fed- 
eral Government necessary for its successful prosecution. 
In October, 1814, in response to memorials from a large 
number of towns, a resolution was reported in the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, ‘ That twelve persons be 
appointed as delegates from this Commonwealth to meet 
and confer with delegates from the other New England 
States, or anf other, upon the subject of their public griev- 
ances and concerns,’ &c., which was adopted by a vote of 
260 to 90. The Senate concurred in the resolution, and on 
the 18th of October both Houses in convention elected the 
delegates by a vote of 226 to 67. The Legislature directed 
that copies of their proceedings be transmitted to the au- 
thorities of the several States, The Legislatures of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island were then in ‘session and imme- 
diately passed resolutions in favor of such a convention, and 
elected delegates. The Legislature of Connecticut desig- 
nated the 15th day of December following for its convoca- 
tion. The. Legislatures of New Hampshire and Vermont 
were not in session, but delegates were appointed from one 
or more counties of each. The convention assembled at the 
time designated, and continued in secret session for three 
weeks. The result of its deliberations was embodied in a 
report which was signed by all the members, copies of 
which were directed to be transmitted to the Governors of 
the several New England States. 

This report is of great importance as the authoritative 

statement of the people of New England upon the subject 
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of the alleged grievances which had produced the wide- 
spread discontent which then prevailed. The convention 
was composed of delegates elected by the Legislatures of 
three of the New England States, and by conventions of 
the people in the other two. The members of the conven- 
tion were the ablest representative men of New England. 
The report, with a copy of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, excepting the debates, is published in the volume of 
Mr. Dwight, who was secretary of the convention. 

Upon the question of the primary causes of the discon- 
tent, the report says, ‘ Events may prove that the causes of 
our calamities are deep and permanent. They may be found 
to proceed, not merely from the blindness of prejudice, 
pride of opinion, violence of party spirit, or the confusion 
of the times ; but they may be traced to implacable combi- 
nations of individuals, or of States, to monopolize power 
and office, and to trample without remorse upon the rights 
and interests of commercial sections of the Union. -~When- 
ever it shall appear that these causes are radical and per- 
manent, a separation by equitable arrangement will be pre- 
ferable to an alliance by constraint, among nominal friends, 
but real enemies, inflamed by mutual hatred and jealousy, 
and inviting, by intestine divisions, contempt and aggres- 
sions from abroad.’ Referring to the past policy of the 
Government, the report says, ‘ The administration, after a 
long perseverance in plans to baffle every effort of commer- 
cial enterprize, had fatally succeeded in their attempts at 
the epoch of the war. Commerce, the vital spring of New 
England’s prosperity, was annihilated. Embargoes, re- 
strictions, and the rapacity of revenue officers, had com- 
pleted its destruction. The various objects for the employ- 
ment of productive labor, in the branches of business de- 
pendent on commerce, have disappeared. The fisheries 
have shared its fate. Manufactures, which government 
has professed an intention to favor and to cherish, as an in- 
demnity for the failure-of these branches of business, are 
doomed to struggle in their infancy with taxes and obstruc- 
tions, which cannot fail most seriously to affect their growth.’ 
Of the danger to which the commercial States, being in the 
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minority, were subject to, the report says, ‘ Whatever theo- 
ries upon the subject of commerce have hitherto divided the 
opinions of statesmen, experience has at last shown that it 
is a vital interest in the. United States, and that its success 
is essential to the encouragement of agriculture and manu- 
factures, and to the wealth, finances, defence, and liberty 
of the nation. Its welfare can never interfere with the 
other great interests of the State, but must promote and 
uphold them. Still, those who are immediately concerned 
in the prosecution of commerce will of necessity be always 
a minority of the nation. They are, however, best qualified ' 
to manage and direct its course by the advantages of expe- 
rience, and the sense of interest. But they are entirely 
unable to protect themselves against the sudden and inju- 
dicious decisions of bare majorities, and the mistaken or 
oppressive projects of those who are not actively concerned 
in its pursuits. Of consequence, this interest is always ex- 
posed to be harassed, interrupted, and entirely destroyed 
upon pretence of securing other interests.’ And further, 
‘No union can be durably cemented, in which every great 
interest does not find itself reasonably secured against the 
encroachment and combinations of other interests.’ 

The convention adopted resolutions recommending the 
Legislatures of the several States represented to authorize 
immediate and earnest application to be made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, requesting its consent to some 
arrangement whereby these States might assume the de- 
fence of their territory, and be allowed a portion of their 
taxes for the expense of the same ; and recommending that 
the Governors of each of these States be authorized by their 
Legislatures to raise and equip men for the purpose of re- 
pelling any invasion of their territory, which should be 
made or attempted by the public enemy. It also proposed 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States to the 
following effect: Ist. That Representatives and direct taxes 
should be apportioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers of free persons. 2nd. That no 
new State be admitted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of both houses. 8rd. That Congress should not have power 
— 14 
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to lay any embargo on vessels for more than sixty days. 
4th. That Congress should not have power to interdict 
commercial intercourse with other countries, without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of both houses. 5th. That Con- 
gress should not make or declare any war with a foreign 
power, without the concurrence of two-thirds of both houses. 
6th. That no person thereafter naturalized, should hold any 
civil office under the authority of the United States. And 
7th. That the same person should not be elected President 
of the United States a second time, nor a President be elect- 
ed from the same State twice in succession. 

Upon the proposed amendment relating to the admission 
of new States, the report says, ‘ This amendment is deemed 
to be highly important, and in fact indispensable. In pro- 
posing it, it is not intended to recognize the right of Con- 
gress to admit new States without the original limits of the 
United States, nor is any idea entertained of disturbing the 
tranquillity of any State already admitted into the Union. 
The object is merely to restrain the constitutional power of 
Congress in admitting new States. At the adoption of the 
Constitution, a certain balance of power among the original 
parties was considered to exist, and there was at that time, 
and yet is,among those parties, a strong affinity between 
their great and general interests. By the admission of 
these States that balance has been materially affected, and 
unless the practice be modified, must ultimately be destroy- 
ed. TheSouthern States will first avail themselves of their 
new confederates to govern the East, and finally the West- 
ern States, multiplied in numbers, and augmented in pop- 
ulation, will control the interests of the whole. Thus for 
the sake of present power, the Southern States will be com- 
mon sufferers with the East, in the loss of permanent ad- 
vantages. None of the old States can find an interest in 
creating prematurely an overwhelming Western influence, 
which may hereafter discern (as it has heretofore) benefits 
to be derived to them by wars and commercial restrictions.’ 

The foregoing extracts show plainly the causes to which 
the convention attributed the discontent of the people of 
New England, and the permanent remedies they deemed 
essential for their future protection. 
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The convention also suggested immediate remedies in 
the event that its complaints should be unheeded by the 
Federal Government, which it claimed might be legiti- 
mately resorted to. A recurrence to them is important 
both to show the spirit that actuated the members of the 
convention and to explain the views of the people of New 
England at that early period upon the rights of the States. 

The report of the convention states, ‘That acts of Con- 
gress in violation of the constitution are absolutely void, is 
an undeniable position. It does not, however, consist with 
the respect and forbearance due from a confederate State 
towards the General Government, to fly to open resistance 
upon every infraction of the Constitution. The mode and 
the energy of the opposition should always conform to the 
nature of the violation, the intention of its authors, the ex- 
tent of the injury inflicted, the determination manifested to 
persist in it, and the danger of delay. But in cases of de- 
liberate, dangerous, and palpable infractions of the Consti- 
tution, affecting the sovereignty of a State, and liberties of 
the people, it is not only the right but the duty of such a 
State to interpose its authority for their protection, in the 
manner best calculated to secure that end. When emer- 
gencies occur which are either beyond the reach of the judi- 
cial tribunals, or too pressing to admit of the delay incident 
to their forms, States which have no common umpire must 
be their own judges, and execute their own decisicns. It 
will thus be proper for the several States to await the ulti- 
mate disposal of the obnoxious measures recommended by 
the Secretary of War, or pending before Congress ; and so 
to use their power according to the character these measures 
shall finally assume, as effectually to protect their own 
sovereignty, and the rights and liberties of their citizens.’ 
It further claimed in reference to the rights of the respee- 
tive governments that, ‘It is as much the duty of the State 
authorities to watch over the rights reserved, as of the 
United States to exercise the powers which are delegated.’ 
The convention further resolved that if the application to 
the Government of the United States should be ‘unsuccess- 
ful, if peace should not be concluded and the defence of 
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these States should continue to be neglected, then it would, 
in the opinion of the convention, ‘be expedient for the leg- 
islatures of the several States to appoint delegates to an- 
other convention, to meet at Boston, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, on the third Thursday of June next, with such 
powers and instructions as the exigency of a crisis so mo- 
mentous may require.’ 

The convention adjourned without day, January 5, 1815. 
A few days after its adjournment, the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, which had been signed while the convention 
was in session, reached this country and was immediately 
ratified by Congress. Thus happily the immediate cause 
of dissatisfaction was removed and the discontent allayed. 

The passions of the people, which had been intensely ex- 
cited during the war, soon subsided with its termination. 
In the general rejoicing upon the return of peace, partisan 
and sectional animosities were for the time forgotten. 
James Monroe was elected President in 1816, having re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of every electoral college but 
three, and reélected in 1820, having received every elec- 
toral vote but one. The epoch of his administration has 
been often referred to as the era of good feeling. Yet dur- 
ing this period, causes were at work which were destined to 
result in discontent of a most formidable character. The 
exigencies created by the war afforded the itentoecred for 
their developments. 

A large public debt had been contracted, for the pay- 
ment of which it was necessary that extraordinary pro- 
visions should be made. In 1816 the Tariff was revised, 
and the duties on imposts largely increased. The revi- 
sion was made particularly with a view to revenue, but 
it necessarily operated to give incidentally increased pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures. Encouraged by this 
act, and by the favorable circumstances of the country, 
manufactures were rapidly developed, and, before the close 
of President Monroe’s administration, constituted an im- 
portant and influential interest in large sections of the 
country. With their growth came demands for still further 
protection, and in the Congress of 1823 and 1824 a revision 
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of the tariff of 1816 was proposed with a view to discrimi- 

nation for the purpose of protection. This proposition 
was warmly discussed. The friends of the American sys- 

tem, as the advocates of a tariff for the purpose of protec- 

tion styled themselves, claimed that additional protection 

was needed, temporarily, at least, not only to secure the 

introduction of new branches of manufacture, but to sus- 

tain those already established. They claimed further, that 

although manufactures especially benefited the sections of | 
the country in which they were established, yet that their 
successful operation inured to the benefit of the whole 
country, by increasing its aggregate wealth and resources, 
and by relieving it, in the event of a war, of all dependence 
upon the manufactures of other countries. 

The enemies of a protective tariff opposed the revision on 
the ground that the Constitution granted no express power 
to the Federal Government to lay imposts for the purpose 
of protection, and that no such power could be legitimately 
exercised as an incidental right. They admitted that, un- 
der the Constitution, Congress could lay imposts to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Government, which might in- 
cidentally operate to protect domestic manufactures ; yet 
that Congress had no authority to lay a tariff for the pur- 
pose of protection to which the raising of a revenue would 
be incidental and subordinate. 

They also contended that the protection of the Govern- 
ment was not necessary to the healthful growth of manufac- 
tures, and that the principal effect of high protective duties 
was to stimulate manufactures unduly; and to enrich the 
large capitalists who control their operations. 

They asserted further, that a’tariff for protection was 
necessarily based upon discriminations injurious to the in- 
terests of the staple-growing States, and that it deprived 
the people of those States of the right they claimed, of 
selling in the highest market, and purchasing in the 
lowest. 

Notwithstanding these objections, a revision of the tariff 
was made in 1824, by which largely increased protection 
was given to domestic manufactures. “The act caused great 
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dissatisfaction among the people of the Southern States. 
But it was acquiesced in, with the hope that the policy it 
embodied would be abandoned upon the extinction of 
the public debt, which it was believed would soon be ac- 
complished. 

In 1827 the subject was again agitated, and a bill was 
proposed in Congress for increased protection to woollens. 
This attracted the attention of those engaged in other 
branches of manufactures, and was followed by a convention’ 
of the friends of a high protective tariff at Harrisburg, in 
July of the same year. The manufacturers of cotton and 
woollen goods of the Eastern States, the iron manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania and the growers of wool and hemp of the 
Western States were fully represented in the convention. 
It was difficult to harmonize the various conflicting inter- 
ests represented ; but, after much discussion, a system of 
increased duties was agreed upon, which secured the codp- 
eration of all the large manufacturers. 

In the next Congress the subject was again discussed, 
upon a bill proposing largely increased protective duties on 
all articles of manufacture ; which passed by a vote of 105 
to 94 in the House of Representatives, and by a vote of 26 
to 21 in the Senate, and was approved May 19, 1828. The 
passage of this act and the determination manifested by 
the majority to make the system of protection a permanent 
one, caused great excitement and intense dissatisfaction 
throughout the staple-growing States, which remonstrated 
through their Legislatures against the measure as uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive of their great interests. 

In his annual message to the Congress of 1831, President 
Jackson announced that the public debt would soon be en- 
tirely paid, and recommended tht reduction of duties to the 
amount needed for the payment of the ordinary expenses of 
the Government. The recommendation was considered by 
Congress, which passed an act diminishing the duties on ar- 
ticles not affecting the interests of the manufactures, without 
reducing the duties on manufactured goods. This act was 
approved July 14, 1832, and tended greatly to increase the 
excitement which prevailed in the Southern States, as it in- 
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dicated a determination to persist in the protective policy 
notwithstanding the payment of the public debt. Resist- 
ance to the enforcement of the act was openly advocated. 
The Legislature of South Carolina convened October 22nd, 
and on October 26th passed an act by the necessary major- 
ity vote of two-thirds of the members, authorizing a con- 
vention of the people, to meet at Columbia, on the 19th day 
of November following, to,determine the course to be pur- 
sued by the State in view of the dangerous condition of af- 
_ fairs which existed. Delegates were chosen, and the conven- 

tion assembled at the time and place appointed. The subject 
for the consideration of which the convention was called, was 
referred to a committee, which, on the 24th day of Novem- 
ber, made a report, setting forth the grievances of the people 
of the State, and proposing an ordinance for adoption by 
the convention, which was adopted by a vote of 136 ayes 
and 26 noes. The convention also adopted two addresses, 
one to the people of South Carolina and the other to the 
people of the other States of the Union. These papers and 
the report subsequently made to the convention on ‘ The 
Force bill,’ so-called, may be considered as authoritative 
statements of the people of South Carolina upon the sub- 
ject of their alleged grievances. 

Upon the question of the primary causes of the existing 
discontent, the report on the Force bill, after reciting the 
measures which had been adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment tending to the prostitution of our system of Govern- 
ment to the arbitrary will of the aggregate majority, which 
if persisted in would result in a consolidated Government, 
states, ‘ And what is it to the Southern States to be sub- 
jected to a consolidated Government? These States con- 
stitute a minority and are likely to do so forever. They 
differ in institutions and modes of industry, from the States 
of the majority, and have different, and in some degree, in- 
compatible interests. It is to be governed, not with refer- 
ence to their own interests or according to their own habits 
and feelings, but with reference to the interests, and accord- 
ing to the prejudices of their rulers, the majority. It has 
been truly said that the protecting system constitutes but a 
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small part of our controversy with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Unless we can obtain the recognition of some effec- 
tual constitutional check on the usurpation of power, which 
can only be derived from the sovereignty of the States, and 
their right to interpose for the preservation of their reserved 
powers, we shall experience oppression more cruel and re- 
volting than this.’ 

The immediate cause of the discontent is stated at length 
in the report first made to the convention, from which we 
give the following extract: . ‘The laws have accordingly 
been so framed as to give a direct pecuniary interest to a 
sectional majority, in maintaining a grand system by 
which taxes are in effect imposed upon the few, for the 
benefit of the many ;— and imposed too, by a system of in- 
direct taxation, so artfully contrived, as to escape the vig- 
ilance of the common eye, and masked under such ingenious 
devices as to make it extremely difficult to expose their true 
character. Thus under the pretext of imposing duties for 
the payment of the public debt, and providing for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare (powers expressly confer- 
red on the Federal Government by the constitution,) acts 
are passed containing provisions designed exclusively and 
avowedly for the purpose of securing to the American man- 
ufacturers a monopoly in our markets, to the great and 
manifest prejudice of those who furnish the agricultural 
productions which are exchanged in foreign markets for the 
very articles which it is the avowed object of these laws to 
exclude. It so happens, that six of the Southern States, 
whose industry is equal to only one-third part of the whole 
Union, actually produce for exportation near $40,000,000 
annually, being about two-thirds of the whole domestic ex- 
ports of the United States. As it is their interest so it is, 
unquestionably, their right, to carry these fruits of their 
own honest industry to the best market, without any mo- 
lestation, hindrance, or restraint, whatsoever, and subject 
to no taxes or other charges, but such as may be necessary 
for the payment of the reasonable expenses of the Govern- 
ment. But how does this system operate upon our indus- 
try? While imposts to the amount of ten or twelve per 
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cent., (if arranged on just and equal principles) must be 
admitted to be fully adequate to all the legitimate purposes 
of Government, duties are actually imposed (with a few in- 
considerable exceptions) upon all the woollens, cottons, 
iron and manufactures of iron, sugar, and salt, and al- 
most every other article received in exchange for the cot- 
‘ton, rice, and tobacco of the South, equal on average to 
about fifty per cent.; whereby (in addition to the injurious 
effects of this system in prohibiting some articles, and dis- 
couraging the introduction of others) a tax equal to one 
half of the first cost is imposed upon cottons, woollens, 
and iron which are the fruits of Southern industry, in or- 
‘der to secure an advantage in the home market, to their 
rivals the American manufacturers of similar articles, 
equivalent to one-half of their value, thereby stimulating 
the industry of the North and discouraging that of the 
South, by granting bounties to the one and imposing taxes 
upon the other.’ 

The immediate remedies proposed are set forth in the 
ordinance which was adopted. It declares the Tariff acts 
of 1828 and 1832 unconstitutional, and null and void, and 
not binding upon the State, its officers or its citizens ; for- 
bids any officer, State or Federal, to enforce the revenue 
laws within the limits of the State; and further declares, 
that, if any attempts should be made on the part of the 
Federal Government to enforce said acts or to coerce the 
State, the people thereof would forthwith proceed to organ- 
ize a separate Government. | 

In the address to the people of the other States of the 
Union, the right of the State to nullify is claimed. The 
report asserts ‘ That the States have the right in the same 
sovereign capacity in which they adopted the Federal Con- 
stitution, to pronounce, in the last resort, authoritative 
judgment on the usurpations of the Federal Government, 
and to adopt such measures as they may deem necessary > 
and expedient to arrest the operation of unconstitutional 
acts of that Government within their respective limits 
And the obligation of the oath which is imposed, under 
the Constitution, on every functionary of the States, to ‘‘pre- 
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serve, protect, and defend’’ the Federal Constitution, as 
clearly comprehends the duty of protecting and defending 
it against the usurpations of the Federal Government, as 
that of protecting and defending it against violation in 
any other form or from any other quarter But clear 
and undoubted as we regard the right, and sacred as we 
regard the duty of the States to interpose their sovereign 
power for the purpose of protecting their citizens from the 
unconstitutional and oppressive acts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, yet we are as clearly of the opinion that nothing 
short of that high moral and political necessity which re- 
sults from acts of usurpation, subversive to the rights and 
liberties of the people, should induce a member of this con- 
federacy to resort to this interposition. Such, however, is 
the melancholy and painful necessity under which we have 
declared the acts of Congress, imposing protecting duties, 
null and void within the limits of South Carolina 
There is no right which enters more essentially mto a just 
conception of liberty, than that of the free and unrestricted 
use of the productions of that industry wherever they can 
be most advantageously exchanged, whether in foreign or 
domestic markets. South Carolina produces, almost exclu- 
sively, agricultural staples, which derive their principal 
value from the demand for them in foreign countries. Un- 
der these circumstances, her natural markets are abroad ; 
and restrictive duties imposed upon her intercourse with 
those markets, diminish the exchangeable value of her pro- 
ductions very nearly to the full extent of those duties.’ In 
this address the following proposition for adjustment was 
made: ‘ But we are willing to make a large offering to 
preserve the Union ; and with a distinct declaration that 
it is a concession on our part, we will consent that the same 
rate of duty may be imposed upon the protected articles 
that shall be imposed upon the unprotected, provided that 
no more revenue be raised than is necessary to meet the de- 
mands of the Government for constitutional purposes, and 
provided also, that a duty, substantially uniform, be im- 
posed upon all foreign imports.’ 

On the 10th day of December following, President Jack- 
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son issued a proclamation asserting his right and duty as 
President, to execute and enforce all laws of the United 
States within the State of South Carolina, and declaring 
that this duty would be faithfully performed. In it he ad- 
mitted that the people of that State had ‘indeed felt the 
unequal operation of laws’ which might ‘have been un- 
wisely but not unconstitutionally passed,’ but that ‘ that 
inequality must necessarily be removed’ ; and made to them 
a patriotic appeal to refrain from the commission of acts 
which might require the employment of force on the part 
of the Federal Executive. 

The apprehension of open collision between the Federal 
authorities and the people of South Carolina caused great ex- 
citement throughout the country. The Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, with a view to avert the danger, on the 26th day of 
January, 1833, adopted resolutions requesting the authori- 
ties of the State of South Carolina to rescind the ordinance 
of nullification, or at least to suspend its operation until 
the close of the first session of the next Congress ; and re- 
questing of Congress that it would modify the Tariff acts 
to effect a gradual but speedy reduction of the revenues of 
the General Government to the standard of the necessary 
and proper expenditures for the support thereof. The reso- 
lutions also declared that the people of Virginia expected, 
and had a right to expect, that the General Government and 
the Government of South Carolina would carefully abstain 
from any and all acts calculated to disturb the tranquillity 
of the country, or endanger the existence of the Union. 

The subject had been considered in Congress before the 
date of the adoption of these resolutions, and a Bill had been 
proposed, known as the Compromise Bill, providing for a 
gradual reduction of duties. Mr. Clay, the acknowledged 
leader of the party in favor of the American System, advo- 
cated its passage in a statesmanlike and patriotic speech, 
from which we make the following extract: ‘It has been 
intimated by the Senator from Massachusetts, that, if we 
legislate at this session on the tariff, we would seem to leg- 
islate under the influence of a panic. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iam not’more sensible to danger of any kind, than 
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my fellow-men are generally. It perhaps requires as much ° 
moral courage to legislate under the imputation of a‘panic, 
as to refrain from it lest such an imputation should be made. 
But he who regards the present question as being limited 
to South Carolina alone, takes a view of it too much con- 
tracted. There is a sympathy of feeling and interest 
throughout the whole South. Other Southern States may 
differ from that as to the remedy to be now used, but all 
agree, (great as, in my humble judgment, is their error,) in 
the substantial justice of the cause. Can there be a doubt 
that those who think in common will sooner or later act in 
concert? Events are on the wing, and hastening this co- 
Speration. Since the commencement of this session, the 
most powerful Southern member of the Union has taken a 
measure which cannot fail to lead to the most important 
consequences. She has deputed one of her most distin- 
guished citizens to request a suspension of measures of re- 
sistance. No attentive observer can doubt that the suspen- 
sion will be made. Well, sir, suppose it takes place, and 
Congress should fail at the next session to afford the redress 
which will be solicited, what course would every principle 
of honor, and every consideration of the interests of Vir- 
ginia, as she understands them, exact from her? Would 
she not make common cause with South Carolina? and if 
she did, would not the entire South eventually become 
parties to the contest? The rest of the Union might put 
down the South, and reduce it to submission; but to say 
nothing of the uncertainty and hazards of all war, is that 
a desirable state of things? Ought it not to be avoided if 
it can be honorably prevented? I am not one of those who 
think that we must rely exclusively upon moral power, 
and never resort to physical force. I know too well the 
frailties and follies of man, in his collective as well as 
individual character, to reject in all possible cases, the 
employment of force; but Ido think that when resorted 
to, especially among the members of a confederacy, it 
should manifestly appear to be the only remaining appeal.’ 
The Compromise Bill was passed March 2nd, and on 
March 15th the Convention of South Carolina, by a nearly 
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unanimous vote, rescinded its ordinance of nullification. 

The relief of the discontent in South Carolina and the 
other staple growing States, through the adoption of a_ 
magnanimous and conciliatory policy on the part of the 
Federal Government, gave much ground for hope that even 
if the guarantees of the Constitution should prove inade- 
quate for the security of minority interests, yet that the wis- 
dom, patriotism, and spirit of devotion to the Union in the 
American people, would in the future prevent a reference 
to the last resort on issues involving national interests 
alone. But other and powerful causes were already ac- 
tively at work, and their influence had been felt before the 
time of the adoption of the Compromise measures on the 
subject of the tariff. 

The American system of negro slavery which prevailed 
in all the States at the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, having proved unprofitable under the climate 
of the Eastern and North-Western States of the Union, had 
been gradually discontinued in those States ; and at the time 
of the disaffection in South Carolina, had been abolished by 
law in all excepting the Southern States. 

Soon after the adoption of the Constitution, movements 
were inaugurated by citizens of States in which the system 
had been discontinued, for the purpose of procuring legisla- 
tion by the Federal Congress on the subject of slavery. 
These movements were supported by only an inconsiderable 
number of individuals, and for many years attracted but 
little public attention. But the application of Missouri 
for admission into the Union in 1818, opened a wide field 
for agitation upon the subject. A bill was reported in the 
House of Representatives, by the Committee to which the 
subject was referred, for the admission of Missouri as a State 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the original 
States. An amendment was proposed to the bill in the 
House prohibiting slavery in the State. This was agreed 
to by the House, but not concurred in by the Senate. 
Neither branch would recede, so the bill was lost. 

The application was renewed at the next session. After 
a protracted discussion in the House of Representatives, 
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which called forth much sectional feeling, a motion was 
made to amend the bill reported for its admission, by add- 
ing to it a new section prohibiting slavery forever in all 
territories ceded to the United States by France, under the 
name of Louisiana, not included within the limits of Mis- 
‘souri, north of a proposed conventional geographical line. 
The adoption of this amendment was strenuously oppos- 
ed by the Southern members. They contended that Con- 
gress had no constitutional power to deprive settlers in the 
common territory of the Union of the privilege of taking 
with them and employing, their slaves, which they owned 
as property by the laws of the-States from which they emi- 
grated; and further, that the passage of the act would es- 
tablish a most dangerous precedent, as it would initiate a 
policy of arbitrary discriminations by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the subject of slavery in the territories. But 
the amendment was adopted, and the bill as amended, 
passed both Houses, and was approved by the President. 
Thomas Jefferson, then in the retirement of private life, 
had watched the progress of the discussion with intense in- 
terest, and immediately upon the passage of the act wrote 
toafriend: ‘ But this momentous question (the Missouri 
one) like a fire-bell in the night, awakened me and filled 
me with terror. I considered it at once as the death-knell 
of the Union. It is hushed indeed for the moment; but 
this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geographi- 
cal line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral and po- 
litical, once conceived and held up to the angry passions of 
men, will never be obliterated ; and every new imitation 
will mark it deeper and deeper.’ ‘This great and sagacious 
statesman was not mistaken. Although hushed for the 
time, the agitation upon the subject was renewed a few 
years later with increased warmth. ° 
In 1830, societies were formed in the Northern States for 
the avowed object of abolishing slavery in the States, or 
dissolving the Union. Contributions were made, zealous 
agents employed, and the Southern mails flooded with doc- 
uments of a most incendiary character, which excited a 
feeling of indignation mingled with alarm throughout the 
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South. These societies rapidly increased and the numbers 
of their members were augmented. Public attention in the 
Southern States was called to their movements. The peo- 
ple of Charleston, South Carolina, held a large public meet- 
ing, May, 11, 1835, for the purpose of preventing ‘ seditious 
pamphlets from being sent through the mail.’ Resolutions 
were adopted and a large number of. copies of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting were published and sent to different 
parts of the country. 

Public meetings in reference to it were held in Boston 
and other ¢ities of the North. The meeting in Boston was 
held, May 21st, in Faneuil-Hall. It was avery large and 
respectable meeting, and was addressed by Harrison Gray 
Otis, Richard Fletcher, Peleg Sprague, and others. Judge 
Sprague in his speech upon the occasion, referred to the 
dangerous character of the movement in the following pro- 
phetic language: ‘If these abolitionists shall go on, if 
their associations shall continue to increase, if their doc- 
trines shall spread and their measures be adopted until 
they become the general sentiment and action of a majority 
of the people of the North, and this shall be. known, as 
known it will be, at the South, the fate of our government 
is sealed — the day that sees that consummation, will look 
only upon the broken fragments of our Union.’ 

The meeting adopted a series of resolutions in which they 
declared, ‘ We solemnly protest against the principles and 
conduct of the few, who in their zeal would scatter fire- 
brands, arrows, and death.’ 

But the spirit of abolitionism was not to be thus silenced. 
New conflicts of material interest were continually spring- 
ing up between the sections ; and political leaders soon 
learned the power of this new agency in uniting and in- 
tensifying the feelings of the people in support of their po- 
litical measures. For a few years there was no open codp- 
eration between the abolitionists and the politicians, as no 
important issues could be framed on the subject of slavery 
which could be defended on constitutional grounds. But 
the proposition to admit Texas as a State into the Union 
in 1844, and subsequently the establishment of Govern- 
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ments for the territories acquired in the war with Mexico, 
afforded an opportunity which was not neglected, for the 
organization of a political party upon important anti-slave- 
ry issues which were claimed to be within the purview of 
the Constitution. 

This party asserted that Congress had a right to prohibit 
the people of the Southern States from emigrating with their 
slaves into any portion of the public domain, and claimed - 
that by the acts of 1820 the country was committed to the 
policy of slavery-exclusion in the territories. The imme- 
diate, avowed object of this party was to prevent, through 
legislation of the Federal Government, the admission of 
any new State into the Union with a Constitution legaliz- 
ing slavery, and consequently to increase the number and 
preponderance of the free States in the Union. 

The objects were purely moral ones, yet the dividing line 
between the slave and free States coinciding geographically 
with the line of demarcation between the great conflicting 
interests of the country, a codperation of material and moral 
forces was rendered inevitable on all great questions involv- 
ing the material interests of the country. 

The result which neither the conflict of interests nor the 
power of abolitionism had been able alone to accomplish, 
was destined to be consummated through the vigorous co- 
dperation of both. With the power to subordinate the in- 
terests of the weaker section to those of the stronger, within 
the reach of the majority in the stronger section, and with 
great moral issues on which to inflame the people and vin- 
dicate their acts, a way was opened to political demagogues 
at the North for the establishment of a great sectional 
party with power to control the administration of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The organization of this new party was the signal for 
fierce and desperate political conflicts. Based upon the 
great predominant interests of the majority section of the 
country, appealing to and reviving all the sectional preju- 
dices of the past, and animated by the intolerant spirit of 
a bitter fanaticism, the political anti-slavery party of the 
North rapidly increased in numbers and power. It soon 
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obtained the supremacy in the Governments of many of the 
free States, and in each instance of success pursued a most 
relentless and proscriptive course against the local minori- 
ties which attempted to arrest its progress. The adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government was looked upon as a 
barrier in the way of its success, and the authorities of the 
States in which it had control were invoked against the acts 
of the Federal Congress. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, as early as the period 
of the admission of Texas, ‘ Resolved, That Massachusetts 
hereby refuses to acknowledge the act of the Government 
of the United States authorizing the admission of Texas, as 
a legal act in any way binding her from using her utter- 
most exertions, in codperation with her sister States, by 
every lawful and constitutional measure, to annul its con- 
dition and defeat its accomplishment.’ A few years later 
the Legislature of the same State passed an act known as 
the personal liberty bill, intended to nullify within the 
Commonwealth the provisions of the act of Congress passed 
for the rendition of fugitives from service and labor; 
and as late as in 1856, ‘ Resolved, That the Legislature 
of Massachusetts is imperatively called upon by the plain- 
est dictates of duty, from a decent regard to the rights of her 
citizens and a respect for her character as a sovereign State 
to demand, and the Legislature hereby does demand of the 
National Congress a prompt and strict investigation into 
the recent assault upon Senator Sumner, and the expul- 
sion, by the House, of Mr. Brooks of South Carolina, and 
every other member concerned with him in said assault.’ 

Massachusetts not only claimed authority as a sovereign 
State, but the right to interpose that authority against acts 
of the Federal Government, which her Legislature and not 
the Judicial Tribunals of the country might deem to be 
unconstitutional. The Legislatures of other States of the 
North asserted the same authority and passed personal 
liberty bills similar to that enacted by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. 

But the great immediate object of the party was to in- 
crease the relative power of the North, and through a union 
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of its people to obtain control of all the Legislative Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. The numerical superi- 
ority of the people of the North over the people of the South 
was so large as to insure the election by it of the President 
and a majority of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, upon any considerable unanimity of political action. 
The Senate, representing the States, was equally divided ; 
and although in this branch of the Government, during the 
entire period of the struggle, the North had a majority, yet 
it was so small as not to be relied upon except on a thorough 
union of the people of all the States. Thus the struggle 
for slavery-exclusion in the territories became one of the 
deepest significance. Each party contributed to the contest 
its most strenuous efforts. For years this struggle for power 
in the Senate absorbed every other issue. The North, hav- 
ing the control of two branches of the Federal Government 
within its power, strove with the fiercest energy to secure 
to itself the same predominance in the other branch, that it . 
might control the legislation of the Federal Government. 
This accomplished, the Supreme Court of the United States 
would remain the only obstacle to the complete perversion of 
all the powers of the Federal Government to the arbittary 
will of a sectional majority. Systematic efforts were made 
to destroy its influence. Its decisions were treated with con- 
tempt, and the tribunal itself traduced in political speeches 
and platforms. The people of the South, on the other hand, 
were united with the intensest zeal to retain their relative 
strength in the Senate of the United States. They felt that 
their negative power in this branch of the Government con- 
stituted the only barrier against oppression that remained ; 
as under a sectional administration of the Government, de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court would be evaded or disre- 
garded, and eventually, by new appointments, the charac- 
ter of the tribunal would be radically changed. The pre- 
judices as well as the interests of the respective sections 
were enlisted in the struggle. 

At the North, the grossest misrepresentations were made 
by the political leaders to arouse and inflame the passions 
and jealousies of the masses. They declaimed to the peo- 
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ple with effect, that in this contest for power, which it really 
was, the people of the South were striving for supremacy 
in the Federal Government; although the relative numbers 
of the populations of the respective sections were such as to 
render it impossible for the South, in a sectional conflict, 
to control the election of President or of a majority of the 
House of Representatives, both of which would be necessary 
for such a consummation ; and they attempted to justify 
their own sectional policies under most specious and falla- 
cious pretexts. A thorough amalgamation of political and 
moral issues was accomplished. The party of politics and 
conscience rapidly increased. It received a check from the 
compromise measures of 1850, but rallied to secure the su- 
premacy of the North in the territory of Kansas, in antici- 
pation of the application to it of the principles of the Leg- 
islation of 1850. But the Kansas issues proved insufficient. 
In 1858, a bold advance step was taken. The doctrine of 
the irrepressible conflict, substantially the doctrine of the 
early abolitionists, ‘scattering fire-brands, arrows, and 
death,’ was proclaimed by Messrs. Seward and Lincoln, and 
adopted by the party of which they were the acknowledged 
leaders. From this time Constitutional limitations and 
guarantees were disregarded, and open appeals were made 
for a union of the people of the North against the people 
and institutions of theSouth. The appeal was successfully 
made, and in 1860 a President was elected on a platform 
based upon absvlute slavery-exclusion in the territories, 
and a practical nullification of the decisions of the Federal 
Courts. 

Deep-felt alarm pervaded the people of the Southern 
States. In December following the election, a convention 
of the people of South Carolina was held, and passed an or- 
dinance of secession and adopted a declaration of the causes 
which it claimed justified its measure. We give the fol- 
lowing extract from it :— 

‘We affirm that those ends for which this Government 
was instituted have been defeated, and the Government it- 
self has been made destructive of them by the action of the 
non-slaveholding States. Those States have assumed the 
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right of deciding upon the propriety of our domestic insti- 
tutions, and have denied the rights of property established 
_in fifteen of the States, and recognized by the Constitution ; 
they have denounced as sinful the institution of slavery ; 
they have permitted the open establishment among them of 
societies whose avowed object is to disturb the peace and 
to endanger the property of the citizens of other States. 
They have encouraged and assisted thousands of our slaves 
to leave their homes, and those Who remain have been in- 
cited by emissaries, books, and pictures, to servile insurrec- 
tion. 

‘For seventy-five years this agitation has been steadily 
increasing, until it has now secured to its aid the power of 
the common Government. Observing the forms of the Con- 
stitution, a sectional party has found within that article 
establishing the Executive Department, the means of sub- 
verting the Constitution itself. A geographical line has 
been drawn across the Union, and all the States north of 
that line have united in the election of a man to the high 
office of President of the United States, whose opinions and 
purposes are hostile to slavery. He is to be entrusted with 
the administration of the common Government, because he 
has declared that that ‘‘ Government cannot endure perma- 
nently half-slave, half-free,’’ and that the public mind must 
rest in the belief that slavery is in the course of ultimate 
extinction. 

‘This sectional combination for the subversion of the Con- 
stitution has been aided in some of the States by elevating 
to citizenship persons, who, by the supreme law of the land, 
are incapable of becoming citizens, and their votes have 
been used to inaugurate a new policy hostile to the South, 
and destructive of its peace and safety. 

‘On the 4th of March next this party will take possession 
of theGovernment. It has announced that the South shall 
be excluded from the common territory ; that the judicial 
tribunals shall be made sectional, and that a war must be 
waged against slavery until it shall cease throughout the 
United States. 

‘The guarantees of the Constitution will then no longer 
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exist ; the equal rights of the States will be lost. The 
slaveholding States will no longer have the power of self- 
government or self-protection, and the Federal Government 
will have become their enemies. 

‘Sectional interest and animosity will deepen the irrita- 
tion, and all hope of remedy is rendered vain by the fact 
that public opinion at the North has invested a great po- 
litical error with the sanctions of a more erroneous religi- 
ous belief. 

‘ We, therefore, the people of South Carolina, by our del- 
egation in Convention assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, have 
solemnly declared that the Union heretofore existing be- 
tween this State and the other States of North America is 
dissolved, and that the State of South Carolina has resuméd 
her position among the nations of the world, as a free, sov- 
ereign, and independent State, with full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do. 

‘ And, for the support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.’ 

The States of Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana and 
Alabama in January followed the example of South Caroli- 
na. On February 4th, a convention of deputies of the seceded 
States met at Montgomery, Alabama, to organize a South- 
ern Confederacy, and on February 8th, adopted a Constitu- 
tion for a Provisional Government. The Congress of the 
United States was at the time in session. Senator Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, the last of the great statesmen of his 
generation, proposed in the Senate, December 19th, a se- 
ries of resolutions for adoption, with a view to relieve the 
apprehensions of the people of the South, and allay the ex- 
isting discontent. 

Intense excitement prevailed throughout the country. It 
was evident that unless Congress should take some decided 
action to relieve the discontent, separation or war was in- 
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evitable. It was generally believed that nothing short of 
the adoption of the resolutions of Mr. Crittenden could effect 
the desired result. The resolutions were temperate. They 
were not intended to extend the rights of the people of 
either section under the Constitution ; but to dispose of 
disputed questions by compromise, to reaffirm plain con- 
stitutional rights which had been threatened, and to afford 
to them additional protection. They were in accordance 
with the genius of our institutions, and were such as could 
have been adopted consistently with the honor of the 
country. The Southern members of Congress, including 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and Mr. Toombs, declared their willing- 
ness to accept of the resolutions as a final settlement of the 
difficulties, if adopted with the concurrence of the repre- 
sentatives of the dominant party ; and expressed their opin- 
ion, that if thus adopted, the excitement at the South could 
be allayed. 

The Legislative assemblies of Kentucky and Virginia 
adopted the resolutions. Conservative citizens in all parts 
of the country joined in earnest memorials to Congress, 
urging their adoption by that body. Mr. Pugh, Senator 
from Ohio, declared in his place in the Senate, March 3, 
1861, that the resolutions ‘had been petitioned for by a 
larger number of electors of the United States than any 
proposition that was ever before Congress.’ But the reso- 
lutions met the united opposition of the representatives of the 
Republican party in Congress. They were not adopted. 
The excitement at the South increased. Other States 
passed secession ordinances. A war of sections followed. 
The North prevailed in the conflict of arms. The great 
result upon the interests of the country and the Union of 
the States, as organized by the Constitution, is to be de- 
termined in the uncertain future. 
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Art. [X.—Life and Campaigns of General Robert FE. Lee. 
By James D. McCabe, Jr. New York: Blelock & Co. 
pp. 701. 


No two men, perhaps, were ever more unlike than the 
hero and the writer of this book. Never was the modesty 
of a great:mind more strikingly contrasted with the vanity 
of a little one; or the magnanimity of a soldier with the 
meanness of a slanderer. His unmeasured eulogy, his blind 
and indiscriminate praise of Lee, is more than matched by 
his unmitigated abuse of Davis. 

There is, however, one thing in the character and conduct 
of General Lee, which Mr. McCabe feels called upon to ex- 
plain, or apologize for ; and that is, his lasting friendship and 
affection for Mr. Davis. ‘ The kindly relations existing be- 
tween them,’ says he, ‘were never disturbed during the 
war; and to the last each: possessed the other’s perfect con- 
fidence’. (p. 582.) It is to be presumed, then, that General 
Lee, who, during the whole war, was either in daily or 
hourly communication with Mr. Davis, and, at all times, 
perfectly familiar with all his thoughts, designs, and aspi- 
rations, could see in him something very different from the 
littleness, and meanness, and vanity, and obstinacy, and 
cruelty, which constitute Mr. McCabe’s estimate of his 
character. But Mr. McCabe, setting aside General Lee’s 
high opinion of Mr. Davis, lays down his own judgment as 
a law to regulate the decision of history. 

He deems it, however, due to General Lee, to explain his 
astonishing blindness to the real character of Mr. Davis. 
He traces this strange halluciation to three causes. In the 
first place, says he, General Lee overlooked the faults of Mr. 
Davis, because he was under the influence of ‘a soldier’s 
modesty’ ; a motive which, we may safely venture to pre- 
dict, will never obscure the vision of Mr. McCabe. 

In the second place, General Lee, says Mr. McCabe, ‘was 
warmly attached to the President, and this friendship made 
him blind to Mr. Davis’ faults’. (p. 582.) Though General 
Lee had known Mr. Davis for more than forty.years, or 
ever since they were cadets together at West Point, he 
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could see none of those faults which seem to have pierced 
the patriotic soul of Mr. McCabe with so extreme an an- 
guish. General Lee’s modesty and friendship, in fact, not 
only blinded him to the faults of Mr. Davis, but also open- 
ed his eyes to those great and glorious qualities, which de- 
served and secured his ‘ perfect confidence ’. 

In the third place, says Mr. McCabe, ‘Mr. Davis was 
the Constitutional President of the Confederacy, and Gen- 
eral Lee felt it his duty to sustain him in that position, and 
while his personal friendship prompted him to defend the 
individual, his sense of duty made him quick to condemn 
any attack upon the official.’ (p. 582.) In this respect, 
again, Mr. McCabe is the perfect antithesis of General Lee. 
His personal malice has prompted him to attack the indi- 
vidual, and his perverted sense of duty made him quick to 
condemn, on every possible occasion, the conduct of the 
official. 

His calumnies are, of course, put forth in the sacred name 
of History. Nay, he even affects to ‘ pity Mr. Davis,’ and 
to feel constrained to vindicate ‘the truth of history’, in 
the act of uttering one of the most palpable and glaring of 
his falsehoods. ‘Heaven knows’, says he, ‘I pity Mr. 
Davis in his troubles, and would not willingly add to them 
—but the truth of history must be vindicated, and it is due 
to the Southern army that they should know what I have 
written.’ (p. 59.) Now, in our humble opinion, it makes 
very little difference to the Southern army, whether it 
should ever know what Mr. McCabe has written or not. 
The glory of the Southern army is, like that of General Lee 
and of President Davis, equally independent of the praise 
or the censure of Mr. J. D. McCabe, Jr. But what is this 
great truth, which constrains Mr. McCabe to do violence 
to his pity of Mr. Davis, and to vindicate the honor of the 
Southern army? Itis no truth at all. Itis simplya pal- 
pable and glaring falsehood. But the reader shall see it, 
and judge for himself. 

‘Mr. Davis’, says his accuser, ‘must have known the 
fearful syfferings of his starving armies [most assuredly he 
did], for every child in the South had wept over them,’ (p. 
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59); and no one ever wept over them more bitterly, or more 
tenderly, than did President Davis himself. For if ever 
the tender and compassionate soul of woman was encased 
in the iron will of hero, it was in the character of Jefferson 
Davis. Dante and Davis were, in this respect, twin stars, 
or kindred spirits. Davis, like Dante, made no parade of 
his pity, or shed crocodile tears to be seen of men. But, 
in secret and in agony, he poured out his tears and his 
prayers over the sufferings of his brave armies, with even 
more than a woman’s sympathy. Hence, no calumny was 
ever more unfounded, than that which we are about to 
produce from Mr. McCabe’s ‘vindication of the truth of 
history’. 

‘Mr. Davis’, says his accuser, ‘must have known the fear- 
ful sufferings of his starving armies’ ; and ‘he must have 
known that his friend had produced the famine, for it was 
evident+to all, and he was furnished with proofs too plain 
and truthful to be doubted. Yet he kept this man in a po- 
sition to cause more suffering, and that too in defiance of 
the Constitution’. Now, if we may believe Mr. McCabe, Mr. 
Davis’s friend, Colonel Northrop, by ‘his mismanagement 
and brutality starved the army in the midst of plenty, rob- 
bed the people, and in the end caused all classes to distrust 
and dislike the Government’ (p. 59.) Nay, he actually 
‘ produced the famine,’ and caused ‘the fearful sufferings 
of the starving armies’ of the South. Nor is this all. For 
President Davis, says Mr. McCabe, knew that his friend 
had done all this; and yet, in the face of such knowledge, 
he ‘kept this man,’ this monster, this brutal robber, ‘in a 
position to cause more suffering,’ and to ruin still more ef- 
fectually the efficiency of hisarmies. We shall not vindicate 
the character of Jefferson Davis against such a charge. 
Its falsehood is too palpable and glaring to deserve notice. 
It overshoots the mark, and defeats its own object, by the 
extravagance of its mendacity. The Southern army, nay, 
the bitterest enemy that President Davis ever had in that 
army, would repudiate such an accusation as an infamous 
slander on its great chief. Such calumnies Were not in- 
vented in the army. They have proceeded from those who 
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were most careful to keep out of the army; and if they ever 
gain any credence at all, it will only be where they hap- 
pen to meet a weak head in union with a mean heart. 

That Colonel Northrop ‘ had produced the famine’, says 
Mr. McCabe, and ‘ starved the armies’ of the South, ‘ was 
evident to all.’ (p. 59.) Now this is not true. It is, on 
the contrary, notorious that a committee was appointed to 
examine into the management of the Commissariat ; and a 
member of that committee, by no means a friend of Presi- 
dent Davis, and certainly one of the ablest men in Virginia, 
reported that, in his opinion, it had been better managed 
than any other department of the Government. Here, 
then, is a distinguished member of Congress, who, after a 
careful examination, agreed with President Davis with re- 
spect to the ability of Colonel Northrop. John Baldwin, as 
well as Jefferson Davis, may have been mistaken. It is, 
nevertheless, false that Colonel Northrop’s ruinous incom- 
petency ‘ was evident to all,’ and that the ‘ proofs were too 
plain and truthful to be doubted’. If Mr. Davis had known, 
or believed, that Colonel Northrop’s ‘mismanagement and 
brutality had starved the army in the midst of plenty’, and 
‘robbed the people,’ he would have been the greatest of fools, 
as well as the most despicable of knaves, to keep him ‘in a 
position to cause more suffering’ andruin. If Mr. McCabe 
would even seem to vindicate the truth of history, or save 
his own character for veracity, he should, at least, keep 
his statements within the limits of probability. 

Mr. McCabe all but gives President Davis the lie direct 
in regard to his intention to hold the city of Richmond in 
the spring of 1862. ‘The news of the approach of the 
Federal gunboats’, says he, ‘produced the greatest con- 
sternation at Richmond. The Confederate Congress ad- 
journed and departed in the midst of the excitement. The 
Government rapidly prepared to abandon the city, and did 
little or nothing to encourage the people. The most dis- 
tressing and exaggerated rumors were freely circulated, 
and the place was gloomy enough.’ It was, indeed, gloomy 
enough ; and we should be glad to learn that Mr. McCabe 
remained in the city during that season of gloom. It is 
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not true, however, that ‘the Government rapidly prepared 
to abandon the city’. The Government, indeed, had not 
the least idea of abandoning the city, unless absolutely 
compelled to do so by the superior force of the enemy. If 
the archives of the Government were packed up ‘in large 
boxes’, and put in a condition to be easily removed to the 
rear, this was only a wise precaution, and intended to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy, in case they 
should, in spite of all opposition, force their way into Rich- 
mond. But this precautionary measure, however usual in 
such cases, tended to increase the panic, and create the ru- 
mor that ‘the Government had prepared to abandon the 
city’. But a rumor raised by a panic is one thing, and 
‘the truth of history’ is quite another. Mr. McCabe be- 
lieved, it seems, as soon as he saw ‘ the War Department 
piled up with large boxes’, or as soon as he heard of that 
distressing spectacle, that President Davis, and his whole 
Cabinet, were getting ready to run ; and, for all we know, 
he may have ascertained this fact in the same way that 
Falstaff knew the true Prince, namely, by instinct. But 
whether he judged of President Davis by his own instincts 
or not, it is certain that he judged very incorrectly. For, 
as every one in the confidence of President Davis knew, he 
was then and there getting ready, not to run, but to shed, 
if necessary, the last drop of his blood in defence of Rich- 
mond. He was, to use his own words, ‘both ready and 
willing to leave his bones in the Capital of the Confed- 
eracy.’ 

Not knowing the views of President Davis, the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia passed the following resolutions: 

‘ Resolved, By the General Assembly of Virginia, that 
the General Assembly hereby expresses its desire that the 
Capital of the State be defended to the last extremity, if 
such defence is in accordance with the views of the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, and that the President be 
assured that whatever destruction and loss of property of 
the State or individuals shall thereby result, will be cheer- 
fully submitted to. 

‘ Resolved, That a Committee of two on the part of the 
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Senate and three on the part of the House, be appointed to 
communicate the adoption of the foregoing resolutions to 
the President.’ 

Now, although these manly resolutions were in perfect 
accordance with the views and intentions which President 
Davis had cherished from the first, Mr. McCabe endeavors 
to make the impression that his wavering, if not his dispo- 
sition to run, was checked and controlled by the action of 
the Legislature of Virginia. He says: ‘The resolutions 
were immediately communicated to President Davis, who 
assured the Committee of his intention to hold the city, 
though there can be no doubt that he had formed this resolution 
at the last moment.’ (p. 94.) This grave accusation, amount- 
ing almost to the lie direct, is put forth by Mr. McCabe 
without one particle of authority. Why ‘can there be no 
doubt that President Davis had formed this resolution at 
the last moment’, or only after Virginia had sent forth her 
heroic utterance? It seems to be simply and solely because 
Mr. McCabe has no capacity to doubt any rumor, or any 
lie, which reflects on the character or conduct of President 
Davis. 

‘In this time of suffering and privation’, says Mr. Mc- 
Cabe, ‘it was to have been expected that the President, as 
the head of the nation, would give to the people an exam- 
ple of self-denial, which might cheer and encourage them 
_ in their trials. I regret (?) to say that Mr. Davis pursued 
' an opposite course. The following Bill, [providing forage, 
fuel and lights for the President,]| gotten through Congress 
by his friends, is a specimen of his conduct’. (p. 570.) 
Now is not this a marvellous thing? There is not one 
particle of evidence, that the President had the least knowl- 
edge of the kind intention of his friends to get this Bill 
through Congress ; and yet its bare passage is set down as a 
‘specimen of his conduct’! Such is a specimen of Mr. Mc- 
Cabe’s logic. He affects the most unbounded contempt for 
the Confederate Congress. Yet, if any of its proceedings 
or resolutions reflect on the character or conduct of Presi- 
dent Davis, these are held up as ‘ the condemnation of the 
nation’ ; and, on the other hand, if it merely passes a Bill 
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to provide him with fuel and lights, this is conclusive proof 
of his meanness and rapacity! This Bill, for all that Mr. 
McCabe has shown, may have failed to secure even the fuel 
and lights that were necessary for the comfort of the Pres- 
ident, or for the discharge of his duties ; yet is it, neverthe- 
less, a proof of his self-indulgent meanness ? 

‘ By the spring of 1862’, says Mr. McCabe, ‘ the Confed- 
erate cause had suffered so many disasters, the most of 
which were so clearly attributable to the conduct of the 
Government, that there was manifested throughout the 
country a very decided desire that the President should be 
relieved of the direction of the military affairs of the Con- 
federacy, and that that duty should be entrusted to a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who should have nothing to do with the 
civil department of the Government. The country regard- 
ed General Lee as the man most suited for the post, and 
with a view to carry out the wishes of the people, the Con- 
gress passed a bill creating the office of Commanding Gen- 
eral. President Davis vetoed this bill as unconstitutional; 
but, as he also shared the belief that General Lee ought to 
be assigned a more important command, appointed him to 
the chief command of the armies of the South, subject, 
however, to ‘‘the direction of the President.’’ Though 
this was not the position designed for General Lee by the 
people, it was a fortunate appointment for the South, and 
one which largely increased the sphere of the great soldier’s 
usefulness.’ Now, in this strange medley of truth and 
error, of fact and fiction, the predominant element is de- 
cidedly falsehood. The idea which runs through the whole 
tissue, that the country desired the President to be relieved 
of the directioy’ of military affairs, and some other Com- 
mander-in-chief to be substituted in his place, is purely a 
fabrication of Mr. McCabe’s brain. It has not the shadow 
of a foundation in fact. In like manner, the assertion that 
‘with a view to carry out the wishes of the people’, the 
Congress created the office of Commanding General, is a 
sheer figment of the same fertile brain. For Congress, in 
fact, created the office of Commanding General at the spe- 
cial instance and request of President Davis himself, and 
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not in obedience to the wishes of the people. Indeed, the 
people had never conceived any such idea, or manifested 
any such wish. The truth is, Mr. McCabe has got the 
whole story wrong; and the insinuation that the people 
and Congress wished to put General Lee up, while Mr. 
Davis wished to keep him down, is one of the slanders 
against President Davis which Mr. McCabe seems to have 
no capacity to doubt or to disbelieve. 

Instead of the immense popularity of General Lee in the 
spring of 1862, which Mr. McCabe has conjured up for ef- 
fect, he was then under a cloud with the people, in conse- 
quence of his failure in the campaign in Western Virginia. 
It seems a little strange, that this fact should have escaped 
the recollection of Mr. McCabe, since it is alluded to by 
him on the very page which immediately precedes the one 
now under consideration. He there says: ‘It must be 
confessed that General Lee disappointed the expectations 
of the country in this campaign’ (p. 48) ; a disappointment 
which had been predicted by one who had long studied the 
character of his mind. The truth is, the genius of General 
Lee was not adapted to the petty mode of warfare pursued 
in the mountains of Western Virginia; he required a wider 
field for the exertion of his military talents, as well as 
grander armies with which to operate. Hence the people 
were disappointed by his first campaign ; and nothing had 
occurred to dispel the cloud that rested on his military 
fame previous to the spring of 1862. Indeed, no opportu- 
nity had been afforded to him for the exertion of his great 
military genius, till President Davis, in the spring of 1862, 
took him from under the cloud, and, without solicitation 
either from the people or from Congress, placed him in the 
high position of Commanding General of all the armies of 
the Confederacy. He was then, for the first time, in his 
proper sphere; and his military genius, which soon dawned 
on the admiration of mankind, retained its effulgence un- 
dimmed to the last. If the people, or if Congress, had 
been permitted to have their own way, it is probable that 


General Lee’s great talents would have been buried in ob- 
scurity. 
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For, if President Davis had not interposed his influence, 
Congress would have made Lee, not Commanding General, 
but Secretary of War. They had, indeed, already passed 
a law for that purpose. According to the old law, if any 
general was made Secretary of War, he lost his position and 
rank in the army. Desiring to secure the services of Gen- 
eral Lee as Secretary of War, and not wishing to subject 
him to so great a loss, the Congress enacted a law declar- 
ing that a general might retain his rank in the army, and, 
at the same time, be placed at the head of the War Depart- 
ment. One revolution of the sun more, and General Lee 
would have been Secretary of War, had not the reflections 
of President Davis, in the meanwhile, given a different di- 
rection to his destiny. 

President Davis thought and reasoned as follows: ‘The 
wisest man I have ever known, Colonel M of the old 
army, used to say that an army officer would not make a 
good Secretary of War. May not this be true of General 
Lee? His education, his profession, and his genius, are all 
military. But in the War Department, he will be over- 
whelmed with an inconceivable amount of civil business, 
suffiqent to engross the whole time and attention of any 
one man, and the country needs his undivided services as 
a military commander. It seems impossible, indeed, to find 
any one man equal to the duties of the War Department. 
For, if any one is qualified to direct the civil business of the 
Department, he will not be the best man for the control of 
its military business. On the other hand, if any one is. 
fitted to supervise the military branch of the Department, 
he will not be the best man to superintend the civil branch 
of it. Two men are needed to discharge all the duties of 
the War Department. There should be, virtually, two 
Secretaries of War: one to direct the civil, and the other 
the military business of the Department; and unless some 
such arrangement can be made, the public service must 
suffer. How may this be done? If Lee were made Com- 
manding General, and all the grand operations and affairs 
of the army were transferred from the War Department to 
his supervision and control, the right man would then be in 
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the right place. And besides, the War Department would 
be relieved of that branch of its heterogeneous business, 
which no mere civilian is qualified to superintend. The 
country would then virtually have what it so much needs, 
— two Secretaries of War, and the public service would be 
greatly benefited.’ 

The mind of President Davis was made up. The next 
morning, he got a friend to procure the passage of a bill 
creating the office of Commanding General, intending the 
position for General Lee. The assertion of Mr. McCabe, 
then, that this bill originated with Congress, and was pass- 
ed in obedience to the wishes of the people, and out of a 
feeling of hostility to Davis, is utterly unfounded and false. 
It proceeded from the mind of President Davis himself, and 
became a fact at his suggestion. 

Mr. McCabe’s treatment of this branch of his subject, is 
as inconsistent with itself as it is with the truth of history. 
On page 48 of his book, he recognizes the fact, that Lee 
was then under a cloud with the people; and yet, on the 
49th page of the same book, when it may be made to serve 
his purpose of maligning the President, the popularity of 
Lee becomes so immense, so overwhelming, that Congress, 
in obedience to the wishes of the people, sought to elevate 
him above all authority in the Confederate States. Now, 
we venture to assert, that Mr. McCabe knew this statement 
to be false. He knew that General Lee, at the time speci- 
fied, enjoyed no such popularity as that here ascribed to him 
for the vile purpose of defaming President Davis. He may 
be convicted of this false statement out of his own mouth. 
For when, only a few weeks later, President Davis put Lee 
in command of the glorious army of Northern Virginia, 
‘Mr. McCabe himself says: ‘The appointment of General Lee 
to this new position was by no means a popular measure. 
The failure of the Western Virginia campaign had placed 
him under a cloud with the people, and the troops, who 
were devotedly attached to General Johnson, were not will- 
ing that they should be permanently deprived of their old 
commander. All classes were ignorant of the character of 
the man in whose hands the fate of the Confederacy was 
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placed’ (p. 107.) President Davis was not ignorant of his 
character. For it was President Davis who took him from 
under that ‘cloud with the people’; and, in spite of the 
unpopularity of the measure, placed him in the high posi- 
tion from which he entered on his glorious career as a 
soldier. 

Such writers as Mr. McCabe should have good memories. 
Surely, he must have forgotten the fact here stated, that 
General Lee was ‘ under a cloud with the people’, and that 
‘all classes were ignorant of his character’, as late as ‘ the 
3d of June, 1862’, in consequence of ‘the failure of the 
Western Virginia campaign’; when he claimed for him, 
‘on the 13th of March, 1862’, and much nearer to the fail- 
ure in question, so transcendent and so overwhelming a 
popularity. All classes were ignorant of General Lee’s 
character in June, all doubted his ability as a military 
commander ; and yet, in the month of March, immediately 
preceding, or two months nearer to his failure in Western 
Virginia, his popularity was so great, that the people, the 
whole country, was determined that he should be made 
Commander-in-Chief of all the armies of the Confederacy ! 
There is no assignable, no possible reason, for this sudden 
rise and fall in the popularity of General Lee, between the 
failure of the campaign in Western Virginia and his ap- 
pointment to the chief command of the army of Northern 
Virginia. It had, in fact, no existence whatever, except 
in the imagination and the malice of Mr. McCabe. Such 
writers, we repeat, should have good memories. 

We dismiss Mr. McCabe’s book from further considera- 
tion. We have examined only a few of the passages in 
which he pours out the wormwood and gall of his nature 
against that illustrious hero. But these are enough to 
show the character of the man, and the value of his con- 
tributions to ‘the truth of history’. More would be un- 
necessary — more would be nauseating. Mr. McCabe has 
no conception whatever of the character of Mr. Davis. He 
can see his faults, and his malice can magnify them. But 
the great attributes of Mr. Davis’s character—his truth, 
his courage, his loyalty to principle, and his unconquerable 
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devotion to the right, which stand, like the adamantine 
pillars of heaven and earth, in the sublime structure of his 
manhood — these are absolutely incomprehensible to his 
poor, forlorn slanderer. An insect creeping along the 
floor of St. Paul’s, may be horrified at every little crack 
or crevice in the surface below; it can have little concep- 
tion of the architectural design of the grand edifice above. 
Equally profound and comprehensive is Mr. McCabe’s esti- 
mate of Jefferson Davis. Albert Sydney Johnston, who, 
take him all in all, was the simplest, bravest, grandest man 
we have ever known, once said to the present writer: 
‘There is no measuring such a man as Davis.’ Mr. Mc- 
Cabe measures him on the nib of his pen, and fancies he 
has taken his real dimensions. We have nothing more to 
say of Mr. McCabe. 





Art. X—BOOK NOTICES. 


1.—History or Louistana. The American Domination. By Charles Gayarré, 
New York: W.J Widdleton. 1866. 

Tas handsome work completes the author’s history of Louisi- 
ana, the preceding volumes having treated of the period during 
which it was in the possession of the French and the Spaniards. 
The time embraced in this volume is comparatively brief, extend- 
ing from the cession of Louisiana to the United States in 1808, to 
the close of the war with England in 1815. A supplementary 
chapter gives an epitome of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the State from that time to her secession from the Union 
in 1861. 

We regard this work as a very valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican history. Mr. Gayarré appears to have spared no pains to 
collect authentic material, and his statements are confirmed by 
copious references, The narrative is flowing and clear; nor do 
we detect in the author any bias of partiality, beyond a com- 
mendable affection for his native State. Perhaps he has given 
needlessly minute details of the squabbles between the Governor 
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and the French and Spanish partizans, when one or two conspic- 
uous examples would have been sufficient to show the difficulties 
with which the Administration had to contend in the attempt to 
reconcile such discordant elements; but, in history, over-minute- 
ness is an error on the right side. 

Of especial and immediate interest to us, however, is that part 
of the narrative which refers to the debates in Congress on the 
proposed admission of Louisiana into the Union, and the attitude 
taken and doctrines avouched by New England on that occasion. 
It has been shown elsewhere in the pages of the SourHERN Re- 
VIEW, that, whenever they thought their interests or schemes of 
aggrandizement imperilled by their stay in the Union, the New 
Englanders were the most violent of secessionists — none then so 
eloquent as they on the independent sovereignty of the States;— 
but the fact can not be too frequently or conspicuously brought 
to notice at a time when, since it suits New England to maintain 
the contrary opinion, no heresy is so damnable as the once cher- 
ished doctrine of her own leaders. 

On the 14th of January, 1811, the Bill for admitting the Ter- 
ritory of Orleans into the Union as an independent and sovereign 
State, being before the House, the Hon. Josiah Quincy of Massa- 
chusetts opposed it with unusual vehemence. In his speech he 
declared it to be his ‘ deliberate opinion, that, if this bill passes, 
the bonds of the Union are virtually dissolved; that the States 
which compose it are free from their moral obligations, and that, 
as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, de- 
finitely to prepare for a separation, amicably if they can, violently 
if they must.’ , 

Here Mr. Quincy was called to order, and the Chair ruled the 
latter clause of the sentence out of order, but the House reversed 
this decision, and Mr. Quincy triumphantly proceeded, After 
forcibly asserting that the Constitution is a compact between the 
States, and that the three branches of the Government have no 
right ‘to weaken and outweigh the influence respectively secured 
to each State in this compact,’ he continues: ‘ But, says the same 
gentleman, [Mr. Rhea] if I have a farm, have I not a right to 
purchase another farm in my neighborhood, and settle my sons 
upon it, and in time admit them to a share in the management of 
my household? Doubtless, Sir. But are these cases parallel? Are 
the three branches of this Government owners of the farm called 
the United States? I thank Heaven that they are not. I hold 
my life, liberty and property, and the people of the State from 
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which I have the honor to be a representative, hold theirs, by a 
better tenure than any this National Government can give. Sir, 
I know your virtue, and I thank the Great Giver of every good 
gift, that neither the gentleman from Tennessee, nor his comrades, 
nor any, nor all the members of this house, nor of the other 
branch of the Legislature, nor the good gentleman who lives in 
the palace yonder, nor all combined, can touch these my essential 
rights and those of my friends and constituents, except in a lim- 
ited and prescribed form. No. We hold them by the laws, cus- 
toms, and principles of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Behind her ample shield we find refuge and feel safety. I beg 
gentlemen not to act upon the principle that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts is their farm.’. . 

‘T have said that it would be a vhtenl ieniotin of the Valen; 
and gentlemen express great sensibility at the expression. The 
true source of terror is not the declaration I have made, but the 
deed you propose. Is there a moral principle of public law better 
settled, or more conformable to the plain suggestions of reason, 
than that the violation of a contract by one of the parties may be 
considered as exempting the other from its obligations? Sup- 
pose, in private life, thirteen form a partnership, and ten of them 
undertake to admit a new partner without the concurrence of the 
other three, would it not be at their option to abandon the part- 
nership after so palpable an infringement of their rights? How 
much more in the political partnership, where the admission of 
new associates, without previous authority, is so pregnant with 
obvious dangers and evils? .............. When you throw the 
weight of Louisiana into the scale, you destroy the political equi- 
poise contemplated at the time of forming the contract 

With respect to this love of our Union, concerning which so much 
sensibility is expressed, I have no fear about analyzing its nature, 
It depends upon the qualities of that Union, and it results from 
its effects upon our, and our country’s happiness Sir, I 
confess it; the first public love of my heart is the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.’ 

Even so. What could the most ardent secessionist of 1861 
have uttered more flagrantly treasonable, according to the present 
definition of treason, than this? But Mr. Quincy is allotted a 
lofty niche in the New England Pantheon, while we, for main- 
taining his doctrines, are ravaged with fire and sword. 

Another point in illustration of New England’s fatal facility in 
trimming the'sails of her political principles to suit the wind of 
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her interest is given in the correspondence between Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, then Minister Plenipotentiary in London, and 
the British Government, in reference to the return of slaves cap- 
tured from Americans by the British forces. It will be remem- 
bered that the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States was signed on the 24th of December, 1814, but the 
ratifications of the respective governments were not exchanged 
until the 18th of February, 1815; so that in this interim occurred 
the British operations against New Orleans, ending in their sig- 
nal defeat in the battle of the 8th of January. The treaty con- 
tained an article providing for the return of all property captured 
in this interim, including ‘slaves or other private property.’ This 
obligation the British Government attempted to elude with re- 
spect to the return of slaves, and it is edifying to see with what 
earnestness of conviction, and with what unanswerable logic Mr, 
Adams proves that slaves are property; ‘that private property 
on shore, according to the usages of modern warfare, can not be 
captured by belligerents; and that proclamations to induce slaves 
to desert from their masters are unjustifiable.’ ‘We see them 
now’, writes Mr. Gayarré, during the late war, ‘ informing that 
same Government of Great Britain, through Mr. Adams, their 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and a son of the former minister, that it 
is right for them to capture private property on land, to destroy 
it in every possible way, to cut down crops, to break all agricul- 
tural implements, to produce a general famine in the land they 
invade, to remove even clothing, food, and medicine from the 
desolated homes of the widow and the infant; we hear their loud 
proclamation that not only is it right to seduce away slaves from 
their masters, but that it is in conformity with the usages of civ- 
ilized war, and one of its necessities, to arm slaves against their 
masters. Well may he exclaim: ‘Verily is history full of 
strange contrasts.’ 


2.—Puipe II or Spain. By Charles Gayarré, Author of The History of Louis- 
iana under the French, Spanish, and American Domination, etc., etc. 
With an introductory letter by George Bancroft. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton. 1866. 

Tuis is not, strictly speaking, a biography, but rather a series 
of sketches illustrative of the character of the enigmatical and 
terrible man whose name it bears, and of the mode in which he 
ruled and influenced the destinies of Spain. Though necessarily 
lacking completeness, it may be read with great profit as a run- 
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ning commentary on the history of a most remarkable and event- 
ful reign. We do not perceive any new light shed upon Philip's 
mysterious character, nor any additions to our store of historical 
knowledge ; but in a work such as this professes to be, this was 
hardly to be expected. The narrative portions are clear, rapid 
and lively, while the reflections of the author are just and well 
expressed. We should be gratified if this graceful and judicious 
writer saw fit to give to the public a work treating of the history 
of Spain previously to the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The typography and paper of this volume are luxurious, and 
the publisher deserves great credit for giving the public works of 
such sterling worth, jn so handsome a dress. 
3,—Fritnior’s Saga; from the Swedish of Esaias Tegnér, Bishop of Wexid, by 

the Rev. William Lewery Blackley, M. A. First American Edition, edited 
by Bavard Taylor. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 

TE work before us, though comparatively little known in this 
country, is emphatically a national poem. On its appearance, it 
at once took, and has since retained, the chief place in Swedish 
poetic literature. Founded on the old Norse Sagas, and retaining 
much of their fire and youthful vigor, it also possesses the finish 
and grace which are required by the taste of a more refined age. 

In the hero we have the perfect type of the Norseman. With 
a eourage at times verging on ferocity and revelling in the rap- 
ture of battle, he allies a tenderness and even sadness peculiar to 
the race. The scenes where Frithiof parts from Ingeborg, and 
where King Ring entrusts his life to his rival’s faith, are especially 
beautiful and characteristic. 

Although the story is continuous, yet it lacks the unity which 
such a poem should have, by being broken up into short cantos 
which are in reality separate ballads, each in a different measure. 
On the other hand it is asserted that by modulating the measure 
to suit the tone and character of the theme, this loss is more than 
compensated. Whether this be so, readers of the original can 
best judge : it is certainly notso inthe translation. We also think 
that Tegnér erred in using classical metres, instead of the ancient 
Scandinavian measures ; though our opinion on this point is given 
with diffidence, as the original is doubtless exempt from many of 
the defects that strike us here. This version, is indeed, very un- 
equal in merit. Cantos XVIII, XXI, and XXII, for instance, are 
very spirited, while I, VII, XI, are exceedingly tame and weak. 
The dactylic hexameters (III) are, if possible, even worse than 
those of Lvangeline. 
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In the reference to these measures, in the preface, there is a 
singular muddle. An ‘iambic hexameter’ would be a line not of 
twelve, but of éwenty-four syllables ; and he would be a hardy in- 
novator that would attempt to introduce it into English verse. 
What ts an ‘iambic pentameter, hypercatalectic in the third foot ’? 


4,—TREATMENT OF FrActuRE oF THE Lower ExtreMITY BY THE USE OF THE 
Anterior Suspensory Apparatus. By N. R. Smith, M. D., Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Maryland. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 

It will, perhaps, be a matter of surprise to many, that the 
learned and very distinguished inventor of the Anterior Suspen- 
sory Apparatus fot the treatment of fractures of the lower ex- 
tremities, should have contented himself with so brief an exposi- 
tion of its merits and advantages; and that this ‘Monograph’ 
should not have received a greater share of the attention of its 
author. It is also to be regretted that Prof. Smith should have 
confined himself so rigidly to the apparatus in his scheme of a 
work, and have thus withheld from the profession in a printed 
form those vast stores of knowledge which a keen judgment and 
a remarkable skill have applied with such eminent success. To 
those who have enjoyed the privilege of his teaching, to those 
even who have listened occasionally to his lucid expositions, the 
present little work is a disappointment; not, however, for the 
want of intrinsic excellence, but because its scope is so limited. 
The profession had almost a right to expect a treatise upon frac- 
tures, setting forth the peculiar views of our most distinguished 
surgeon upon some of the higher questions of fractural pathology ; 
for it is well known that the rare skill, experience and knowledge 
of Prof. Smith were equally well applied to other fractures as to 
those of the lower extremity. What surgeons or students of sur- 
gery require nowadays of an author, is a record of his personal 
observations and the conclusions which his judgment has drawn 
from his own experience; and the fact that these conditions are 
met, to a certain extent, in the book before us, forces from us the 
expression of a profound regret that the purpose of its eminent 
writer should lack the comprehensiveness which characterizes his 
attainments. 

The object of the present work ‘is to describe and illustrate 
the usefulness of the anterior suspensory apparatus in the treat- 
ment of all fractures of the lower extremity.’ This he has done 
with accustomed success; and has also fortified his position by 
the approving testimony of a few confréres in this country and of 
one in Paris. But if modesty has restrained the author, Ameri- 
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can surgeons, North and South, thousands of patients in civil 
life, and tens of thousands of soldiers in the late opposing armies, 
bear witness in terms of unmeasured satisfaction and gratitude 
that ‘in the department of Fractures Surgery has accomplished 
great good to mankind. The records of the Medical Bureaux of 
the United and the late Confederate States give the effectiveness 
of the anterior suspensory apparatus, or, as it is commonly called, 
Smith's Splint, an enviable preéminence. 

While approving, adopting and advocating this apparatus in 
most cases of fracture of the lower extremity, we are not altogether 
convinced as to the sufficiency and perfect working of the mechan 
ism of extension as ‘exerted by the obliquity of the extending 
cord.’ For the splint being attached to the whole member and the 
body, in fractures of the femur, we incline to the belief that traction 
is exerted through the limb upon the body; and as in fractures of 
the bones of the leg, the splint comprehends the whole leg, that ° 
part of the lower extremity swings away from the thigh, and not 
the distal fragments from the proximal. It must be admitted that 
the plan of direct extension is not open to this objection ; and that 
its applicability is unquestionable, especially in young persons. 

The very elegant appearance of the work demands a pointed 
notice. In paper, typography, illustration and binding, it rivais 
the best American or English publications; and we feel that we 
would do injustice to the liberality and enterprise of the publish- 
ers, if we failed to atcord them the credit to which they are 
entitled. 


5.—En Avant, Messtevrs! Brine A Turor’s CounseL to nis Pupis. By the 
Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, M. A., Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. For sale by Cushings & 
Bailey, Baltimore. 

A pleasant and gracefully written little book, consisting of short 
papers on various subjects not included in the usual academic 
course, on which, intelligent pupils are likely to apply for advice 
to their tutor. The counsels and suggestions are, for the most 
part, good; though we see little depth or originality in them, 
qualities which we think we had perhaps a right to expect in the 
productions of a Fellow of King’s College. 

The best papers are those on Style and on English Composition, 
in which the author's good taste is clearly shown; a quality of 
which English writers of the present day stand more in need than 
of any other; and even writers of acknowledged ability might 
find profit in adopting some of the hints here modestly conveyed. 
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The paper ‘ Where had I best travel?’ has some very sensible 
suggestions adapted to travellers on this as well as the author's 
side of the Atlantic. 


6.—THE PEOPLE THE SOVEREIGNS ; BEING A COMPARISON OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES WITH THOSE OF THE REPUBLICS WHICH HAVE EXisTED 
BEFORE, WITH THB CAUSES OF THEIR DecLINE AND Fatt. By James Mon- 
roe, Ex-President of the United States. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1867. pp. 274. 

THIs is, in more respects than one, a very extraordinary work 
on government; and affords much food for reflection. We are 
sorry that it came too late to be noticed, as it deserves, in this 
number of the Review. We shall, in our next issue, make it the 
subject of an article, or at least of an extended notice. 


7.—ANTOINE DE Bonnevat: A TALE or Paris In THE Days or Sr. VINCENT 
pbE Paut. By Rev. W.H. Anderdon. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


It is not often that Reviewers have to complain of the shortness 
of any novel, and yet this is precisely the fuult we have to find 
with this agreeable story. The author has just interested us 
thoroughly in his hero (we mean de Bonneval, though St. Vincent 
is the real hero), and plunged him into scenes and actions where 
his character might have been fully developed, when he snatches 


him from the stage. Characters and incidents are introduced, 
which, though in themselves interesting and well sketched, neither 
forward nor retard, in an appreciable degree, the movement of the 
narrative. 

Placing us in the midst of the stirring events of the Fronde, the 
author heightens our expectations by his vivid portraits of some 
of its principal actors. Conde, de Retz, Madame de Longueville, 
are drawn for us with a masterly hand; but the pictures are but 
unveiled for a moment, then covered again. From novelists of 
an inferior stamp we should take this forbearance as a favor; 
but we have a right to complain of it from a writer of such talent 
and good taste as the author of the book before us. 

We think, too, that apart from the pleasure and instruction an 
ampler development of the theme would have given the reader, 
the moral of the story might have been more powerfully enforced 
by letting the hero take an active and conspicuous part in the 
political and social drama, that he may have given a fair trial to 
the life he resolves torenounce. Asit is, his disgust with the world 
after his first insignificant misadventure, seems rather to savor of 
pique than of a calm and deliberate resolution based upon experi- 
ence, and reminds us of the little girl who wished to retire to a 
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cloister when she discovered that her doll was stuffed with saw- 
dust. 

Beyond this incompleteness, we see no blemish in the book: 
Its lively descriptions, judicious reflections, and unaffected piety, 
can not fail to commend it to a large circle of readers. 
8.—MAaRRIAGE IN THE United Srates. By Auguste Carlier, Author of L’Es- 

clavage dans ses Rapports avec l'Union Americaine, etc., etc. Translated 
from the French by B. Joy Jeffries, A. M., M. D., Fellow of the Massachus- 
etts Medical Society, etc. Third Edition. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. For sale by Kelly & Piet, Baltimore. 

Tus little duodecimo, for which we are indebted to the pub- 
lishers, is certainly presented to the public in handsome style. 
Both the letter-press and the binding are pleasant to look upon. 
As to the substance of the book, or the subjeet of which it treats, 
it is thus recommended in the ‘Translator’s Preface’ :—‘ Cer- 
tainly, marriage and the social and legal relations of the sexes 
demand the best brains and the truest enthusiasm of reformers, 
tempered by the conservatism of New England, and enlightened 
by the truths of modern science.’ 
9.—ON tHe Crepipitity of THE Scriprcnes, A Recast, wir EXtarcsd Vitws, 

or A Former Work, &c. 2 Vors. By J. H. McCulloh, M. D.; Author of 
Researches Philosophical and Antiquarian in America. Baltimore: James 
S. Waters & Son. 

WE should be glad to give this work an extended examination 
or notice, but for the fact that it deals so largely with questions 
of polemic theology, or controversial divinity. This, as we have 
repeatedly stated of similar works, places it beyond the province 
of the SourHerN Review. Every reader, however, whether 
friend or foe, may derive advantage from a careful and candid ex- 
amination of the great questions it discusses. 


Tue Fortorn Hore. By Edward Yates. Boston: Loring. 1867. 
Pique. A Tag or THE Enctish Arisrocracy. Boston: Loring. 1867. 
Moops. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Loring. 1867. 


A Week IN A Frencu Covytry Houss. From The Cornhill. Boston: Loring. 
1867. 


Ravet Story-Booxs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 


THE five last mentioned works are for sale by H. Taylor & Co., 
Baltimore. 


Tae McDonatps; or Tue AsHes or Soutrnern Homes. By W.H. Peck of Geor- 
gia. New York: Metropolitan Record Office. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 





